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THIRTr-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR PLBLIO 
INSTRUCTION IN QUEENSLAND, BEING THE REPORT FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1906. 



To His Excellency The Right Honourable Fredeeic John Napier, Baron 
Chelmsford, of Chelmsford, in the county of Essex, in the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom, Governor of the State of Queensland and its 
Dependencies, in the Commonwealth of Australia. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to submit to Your Excellency the Keport 
of the Department of Public Instruction for the year 1906. 

GENERAL. 

1. This Report, with its Appendices, deals with the educational work conimu. 
carried on under the provisions of "The State Edvcation Act of 1875," and 
amending Acts of 1897 and 1900; the "Grammar Schools Act 1860," and 
amending Act of 1900. It also contains particulare respecting State aid to the 
following: — Secondary education in the form of grants to Grammar schools; 
scholarships and bursaries to approved Secondary schools, and exhibitions to 
Universities; Orphanages; Technical Colleges, and Schools of Arts. 

2. On the 1st July the following adjustments were made In connection d.ii«>ii.«oui 
with the administration of the Department: — wim-tmeni.. 

The Acting Under Secretary and Chief Clerk, John Douglas Story, was 
appointed Under Secretary and Chief Clerk ; and 

William Telford, Acting Registrar, was appointed Registrar. 



REORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM OF EHUCATION. 

3. The present Education Act has been in force since the 1st January, ,87»„ 

1876, and but few amendments have been made in it. When the Act was passed ™'"™"*- 
it was regarded as the most progressive education measure in Australasia. The 
hopes which were entertained by its fiamers have been fully realized, and the 

Act has stood the test of time, and has proved to be a good one. Excellent results 
have been achieved under it. But the conditions of Queensland have changed. 
When the Act came into force the population was 187,000. There were 30,400 
children enrolled, 222 schools, and 595 teachers. There were only 3 Grammar 
schools; technical colleges were unknown. To-day, Queensland has a 
population of 535,110. There are 95,400 children enrolled, 1,055 schools, and 
2,402 teachers. There are 10 Grammar schools and 18 technical colleges. 

4. There is no cohesion between State school. Grammar school, andib^uMof 
Technical college; there is no uniformity of control Each institution is a prtwitV-ia 
separate and independent unit in the system of education, instead of forming 

part of a properly co-ordinated system under which one grade leads directly into 
another. 

5. A healthy public interest is now being taken in education ; the stage 
of academic discussion has been passed ; and we may reasonably hope that definite 
action will shortly be taken. Conditions are favourable for a forward move. 

6. As I have been more than three years in charge of the Department, 
and have given much thought to education, particularly in its relation to 
Queensland conditions, it may not be out of place if I make a few observations 
as to the way in which I think our system might be reorganized. 
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7. I wish my remarks to be taken as suggestive, and not as authoritative, 
and I write in the hope that my observations may help the public to a clear 
understanding of the position, and be of use to all those who may have to take 
part in reorganizing our education system. 

U^m. 8. Owing to the immensity of Queensland, the scattered nature of settle- 

ment, the different sizes of the cities and townships, the varied resources of the 
State, and the diverse occupations of its people, it does not seem to me possible 
to devise a system of education which shall be uniformly applicable to every 
place and child — to the large cities of the coast and the lonely hamlets on our 
western and southern borders; to the child of the metropolis and the child of 
the boundary-rider whose duties may lie miles from any settlement. What is 
possible in compact, thickly-peopled centres like London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Sheffield is not imiformly possible throughout Queensland. 

rteioB ^' ^^ devising a system of education for this State five classes of 

•^' children have td be considered: — 

(I.) Children in towns where there are State schools and Grammar 
schools, like Brisbane, Rockhampton, and Townsville; 

(II.) Children in towns where there are large State schools but no 
Grammar schools, like Warwick, Bundaberg, and Cairns; 

(III.) Children in fairly large centres in each of which there is only one 
State school, like Charleville, Longreach, and Herberton; 

(IV.) Children in sparsely-settled districts, where there is not a township, 
and where there is only a small State school or a Provisional school ; 

(V.) Children in remote isolated places where sufficient pupils cannot be 
gathered together to warrant a Provisional school or even a part- 
time school. 

For the sake of clearness, I shall deal with each group seriatim. 

Group I. — Children in Centres like Brisbane, Rockhampton, and 

Townsville. 

10. The system of education for these centres might be reorganised in the 
following way: — 

Presuming the compulsory school age to be changed from six to twelve to 
six to fourteen, but children to be permitted to attend school at the age of five 
as at present, children should attend the infant or kindergarten school from five 
to seven; when they have reached seven they should pass into the elementary 
State school, where they should remain until thirteen or until they had completed 
the fifth-class standard. Then they should pass into high-grade State schools 
(hereafter referred to), into Grammar schools, or into evening continuation classes. 
No child should be permitted to attend a Grammar school or pass into the high- 
grade classes until he had been educated up to the fifth-class standard. 

11. British authorities are of opinion that a child should begin his secondary 
education not later than the age of twelve, and that is the age prescribed by the 
English Board of Education. The course is a four years' one. 

12. Under the American system the elementary course begins as a rule at 
the age of five, and extends to fourteen. The secondary course extends over four 
years, and begins where the elementary course ends. Consequently a lad does 
not complete his secondary course until he is at least eighteen years of age. 
British and Australian educationists who have inquired closely into the American 
system seem to agree that there is a loss of at least two years in the pupil's school 
life somewhere between twelve and eighteen, and that he is no further advanced 
at eighteen than he should have been at sixteen. 

13. The Education Department in this State has always regarded thirteen 
as a suitable age at which a child might begin his secondary education. The 
examination for Grammar school scholarships is based upon fifth-class work, and 
a child of thirteen is supposed to have covered that work. A pupil must be under 
fourteen to be eligible to gain a scholarship. The age seems to be an appropriate 
one, and I have not heard of any sound reason why it should be changed. 
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14. Under Group No. I., however, there are three distinct classes of J*|; 
children : — 

(a) Children of poor parents who must leave school as soon as possible 
to become bread-winners; 

(b) Children of parents who can keep them at school until the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, who desire them to have a higher education than 
that provided in the fifth class, but cannot afford, or do not wish, 
to send them to a Grammai- school. These children constitute our 
present sixth classes ; the boys go into offices, commercial houses, 
shops or trades; and the girls go to home duties, enter shops, or 
become typists, stenographers, clerks, dressmakers, milliners, &c, 

(c) Children who gain scholarships, or children whose parents can afford 
to send them to Grammar schools. 

15. (a) Children of poor parents. — These children could be permitted to^^ 
leave school at the age of thirteen, provided that they had completed the fifth- 
class work; but their attendance at night schools or evening continuation classes 
in connection with technical colleges should be made compulsorv until they 
had reached the age of fourteen, and both parents and employers should be held 
responsible for the regular attendance of the children at the night schools or 
continuation classes. This proposal would apply to all places where there are 
night schools or continuation classes, and attendance should be free until the 
child had reached the age of fourteen. 

16. Children of the age ot thirteen or fourteen may, with thfe consent of the 
Minister for Works, be employed in any factory, and there is no restriction upon 
the employment of children in shops or offices which are not connected with 
factories. 

This provision would, theiefore. not clash with the Factories and Shops 
Act. 

17. (6) Children o/ parents who can keep them at school until fifteen rt;'°;^' 
sixteen. — There are about 800 of these children in Brisbane alone, the number ■"'■ 
of boys and girls being about equal. To provide for the higher education of these 
children two high-grade State schools might be established in Brisbane— one for 
boys and one for girls. No child should be admitted to these schools until he 
had completed the fifth-class work. The curriculum in the high-grade State 
schools might be the present sixth-class work with such modifications as might 
be found necessary, together with an elementary commercial training for those 
lads who intended to follow commercial pursuits, and an elementary scientific 
and technical training for those lads who proposed to go to trades or to follow 
pursuits other than commercial. The commercial training might embrace 
commercial geography, bookkeeping, shorthand, business methods, and 
commercial correspondence; and the etementary scientific and technical 
course might include chemistry, physics, drawing, and mechanics. The 
high-grade State schools would lead to advanced classes in technical 
colleges. In the high-grade school for girls the curriculum might include 
domestic economy, needlework, cookery, hygiene, in addition to the 
ordinary elementary subjects. The foregoing subjects are merely suggested ; 
the exact curriculum would have to be determined by the experts of the 
Department, but care should be taken that the education in the high school 

is suited to the future occupations of the children. Education in the high schools 
would be free up to the age of fourteen; thereafter fees could be charged, but 
the fees, if any, should not exceed £4 4s. per annum. A liberal system of 
scholarships to high schools should also be instituted, in the event of fees being 
charged, and a scholarship should entitle the holder to complete the high school 
course free of expense. 

18. The two high-grade State schools in Brisbane might take the place of hi« 
the two existing Central schools. Until other arrangements could be made, the'art 
training college for teachers might be carried on in conjunction with the high- 
grade schools. All the children in the heart of the city for whom the Central 
schools are the nearest schools might also be accommodated in the high-grade 
schools. A two-fold purpose would thus be served ; provision would be made 
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for the education of the citjr children and a complete practising school would be 
provided for the teachers m the training college. Though an arrangement of 
the kind would have its advantages, it could only be regarded as a makeshift: 
But a beginning must be made; improved arrangements could follow as 
opportunities offered. The Brisbane Central schools are old and obsolete, and 
the hygienic and acoustic properties are bad. The buildings are not comparable 
with the new school buildings at New Farm, South Toowooraba, Norman Park, 
Hamilton, and other places. The whole of the vacant ground above the Central 
Railway Station belongs to the Education Department. Two commodious and 
properly equipped high-grade schools of modern design might be erected on part 
of that reserve. Such buildings, besides fulfilling an important educational 
purpose, might be made an ornament to the city. The site is elevated and 
commanding, and is admirably situated from a hygienic point of view. Con- 
siderable expenditure would, however, be necessary in the way of excavating and 
levelling so as to form suitable playgrounds. The site of the existing schools is 
an exceedingly valuable one. Instead of selling the ground, it might be preferable 
to let it on long building leases, and secure the rentals for all time for educational 
purposes. As Brisbane grows and prospers, the land will become more and more 
valuable, and the rentals would increase proportionately. The present Central 
school buildings could be used for the high-grade schools until the new buildings 
had been erected. 

»iiese. jg rpj^^ training college for teachers will doubtless be aflftliated with the 

University when one has been established. But the training college should not 
wait for the University ; a beginning should be made at once. 

other 20. The system of high-grade schools could be extended to other centres as 

^^' necessity arose. The principle of high-grade schools is really in operation in 

Rockhampton at the present time. Out of 100 sixth-class boys in that town, 

75 are in attendance at one school; arrangements could doubtless be made for 

the remaining 25 to attend the same school. 

21. In Brisbane, the high-grade schools would be composed of children who 
had completed the fifth-class standard; in the other centres one of the existing 
State schools could be made a high-grade State school, and it would combine the 
functions of an elementary State school and a high school, seeing that there 
would not be sufficient children to warrant a separate high school. Brisbane 
has sufficient advanced children to warrant distinct high schools. 

bL>i 22- (^) C'AzT^^r^n who gain scholarships or whose parents can afford to 

send them to Grammar sclwols. — The Grammar school fees might be reduced to 
£8 8s. per annum, and a scholarship might be granted to every candidate who 
gained 50 per cent, or over in the annual scholarship examination. The scholar- 
ships should be tenable for three years, as at present, and liberal provision should 
be made for extended scholarships and for exhibitions to the Queensland 
University. The result of this scheme would be that the State would have to 
finance the Grammar schools, but that is inevitable if the privileges of secondary 
education are to be extended and the State is to assume more direct control of 
the Grammar schools. 

Group II. — Children in Towns where there are Large State Schools, 

BUT NO Grammar Schools. 

23. The children in these schools have not an opportunity of getting a 
secondary education unless their parents can afford to send them away from 
home to a Secondary school and pay their board as well as the school fees, or 
unless the children gain State bursaries. 

24. To provide in a general way an advanced education for children in such 
«M places, one of the existing schools in each of the centres could be made a district 

high-grade school. The high school would not be a distinct and separate 
institution from the State school as in Brisbane, but would contain all the classes 
which are found in an ordinary State school. In addition, however, there would 
be a specialized course of two or three years on the basis already outlined. In 
Bundaberg, for instance, there is not a Grammar school, but there are 5 State 
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schools — namely, 1 boys' school, 1 girls and infants' school, and 3 mixed 
schools. There are 73 boys and 60 girls in the sixth classes. Two of the 
existing schools could be made district liigh-grade schools— one for boys 
and one for girls. If a high-grade school for boys were established at Charters 
Towers it might specialize towards the School of Mmes. In that town there are 
lyu sixth-class boys spread over four schools. Special staffs would have to be 
selected for the upper classes in high-grade schools, but the Department would 
have little difficulty in finding suitable teachers from amongst its own employees, 
and if the training college were established, teachers might be specially trained 
for the purpose. In a few subjects the employment of outside specialists would 
be necessa:-y. A school should not be made a high-grade school until full 
inquiry show.ed that a permanent average attendance of at least twenty pupils 
was likely to be maintained in the high-grade classes, and that a school of the 
kind was a necessity. 

Group III.— Children in Fairly Large Centrks in each of which there 
IS ONLY ONE State School. 

25. Places like Cuimamulla, Charleville, Barcaidine, Longreach, Cairns. =*i; 
and Croydon come under Grouj) III. The schools in this group are all mixed"" 
schools, and the number of pupils in the sixth classes ranges from five to twenty, 
including boys and girls. lieyond extending the privileges of the scholarship 
and bursary system, so as to grant a scholarship or bursary to every candidate 
in the State who gains not less than 50 per cent, in the annual examination, it is 
difficult to see what additional advantages in the way of education can be provided 
for these children. The Education Act of 1875 prescribes that the subjects of 
instruction in the Primary schools shall be as follows: — Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, history, elementary machanics, object 
lessons, drill and gymnastics, vocal music, and {in the case of girls) sewing and 
needlework. The Amendment Act of 1897 prescribes that the Governor in 
Council may add any other secular subject or subjects to the above. Hence, if 
the head teacher of a school in an agricultural district desires to give his elder 
boys instruction in agricultural science, the present regulations admit of his 
doing so. If the teacher of a school in a mining locality desires to impart 
instruction in mineralogy, there is no reason why he should not do so. 

26. In any scheme of educational reform there should be no curtailment 
of these privileges. I think the Department can only pursue its present policy 
of making the education in these schools as practical as possible. 
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Group IV. — Children in Places where there are only Small State 
Schools or Provisional Schools. 

27. There are more of these schools under the Department than of all the 
other schools combined. Children in these schools leave as a rule at twelve or 
thirteen years of age. The average child of twelve has not completed his fifth- 
class work. Consequently, a sixth class in one of these schools is very rare, and 
in many Provisional schools there is not even a fifth class. 

28. The raising of the compulsory school age to fourteen and the increasing Emmjot 
of the number of compulsory school days would at least ensure that the children """'"""'' 
would be educated up 1o the fifth-class standard ; many of them might even 
accomplish part of the sixth-class work if they attended school regularly, as the 
normal age for children in the sixth clnss is supposed to range from thirteen to 
fourteen and a-half. The raising of the compulsory age to fourteen would involve 

the appointment of properly trained teachers to the charge of Provisional schools 
as well as State schools, and the Department has already taken action in this 
direction as, for several months past, the plan has been adopted of transferring 
classified assistant teachers from State schools to the charge of Provisional 
schools. 

29. I think that the raising of the compulsory school age, the increasing 
of the number of days of compulsory school attendance, and the appointment of 
fully trained teachers will be the best way to improve the education of the 
children in Group IV. 
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Kigiit Miiooit. 30. The present Act authorizes the Minister to make provision for the estab- 

lishment of night schools. Teachers in country districts have opened night schools 
from time to time, and the Department always willingly grants, free of charge, 
the use of its buildings and of the school furniture and requisites. The whole of 
the fees received are retained by the teachers. Night schools in country places 
never seem to have been a success; they do not last long. It may be that there 
is not sufficient inducement for the teacher to continue the classes, that the homes 
are so scattered and the roads so rough that the young people have difficulty in 
attenduig the night school regularly, particularly on dark nights; or that they 
EDdowmenu to ^^^ tircd aftcr the day's labours and are not inclined to go to school. Be the 
night achooiB. reasons what they may, it is certain that night schools have not succeeded. In 
order to encourage teachers to persevere with night schools, particularly those 
in places where it is fairly easy for prospective pupils to attend, a small capita- 
tion allowance based upon the attendance might be made to the teacher by the 
State. I am not hopeful that much good would result, but the experiment might 
be tried. The State grants endowment to continuation classes in connection with 
technical colleges, and I see no reason why the same principle should not be 
applied to night schools in country localities. 

Group V. — Children in Isolated Places where there is neither a 

Provisional School nor a Part-time School. 

itinennt 31. lu ordcr that these children may not be entirely without education, 

^^ "* the Department has instituted the system of Itinerant Teachers. By this means 
the children are at least taught to read, to write, and to cypher. Additional 
Itinerant Teachers can be appointed as occasion arises. It is also one of the 
duties of the Itinerant Teachers to organize groups of children, if it is practicable 
to do so, with a view to the establishment of pait-time schools. It is doubtful 
if more can be done for these children under existing conditions. The expense 
of providing a teacher or tutor for each family would be prohibitive, even if it 
were desirable as a matter of policy. 

BoMdinff-hooses 32. Thc prcscut Education Act prescribes that, where a Primary Slate 

!!!lfi^tionu school or Provisional school exists in a place where the population is scattered, 
**^**"*' it shall be lawful for the Minister to make provision for the establishment of 
boarding-houses for the reception of children attending such schools and the 
residence of whose parents is distant not less than three miles therefrom. But 
the cost of the board of children residing in any such boarding-house must be 
paid by the parents at a rate to be fixed by the Minister. 

33. The Department has never found it practicable to establish such 
boarding-houses. The cost of erecting, furnishing, and maintaining suitable 
buildings would be great. There would also be the expense of paying suitable 
matrons. Even if boarding-houses were established, there would be no certainty 
that they would be continuously used. They might be used for two or three years, 
or even longer, but ultimatelv have to be closed through lack of child-boarders. 
Buildings and furniture would then be practically worthless. The elements of 
risk are too great for the State to provide establishments of the kind. Besides, 
unless the children were maintained free in the boarding-houses, the very children 
whom it was desired to reach would be the children who would not be reached ; 
the struggling selector, the station-labourer or groom, the stockman, the boundary- 
rider, the fencer, the fossicker cannot afford to send his children away from home 
to be educated and pay their boarding fees. 

AnmuieMtnot 34. Thc schcmc outUncd would not involve any upheaval of our education 

ta^lLi. system, and would not lead to the disorganization of the existing arrangements. 
The adoption of the scheme would tend towards uniformity, and would enable 
the various branches to be linked together. The annual cost of education would 
not, I think, be largely increased ; the raising of the compulsory school age would 
probably be the most costly item. 

35. The scheme is commended to the earnest consideration of those who aie 
interested in education; it may be necessary to amend the details, but I think 
that in general principle the scheme will meet our requirements. The diagram 
may help to explain the proposals : — 
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TRAINING COr.LEGE. 

36. A scheme for the establishment of a training college for teachers was8;"^™_^ 
prepared by the Department, but owing to the large expenditure involved in 
granting deferred grade promotions to teachers the establishment of the college 

had to be deferred. 

37. I am hopeful that the necessary funds will be provided next financial 
year. 

SCHOOL HTGIENF.. 

38. Blight is troublesome in the Western districts, nnd many pnpils suffer 
from the disease. 

39. In order to mitigate the sufferings of the children, and to prevent theT^«|io«i^ 
spread of the disease as far as possible, the assistance of the Department of 
Health was invited. A simple ointment and eyewash were prescribed, and 
suitable directions for using them were furnished. Full particulars were com- 
municated to teachers through the medium of the Education Ofice Gazette. 
Guiding and useful instructions as to the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
ophthalmia were also issued. 

40. In November, a deputation representing the Queensland Association for wiid(«ii^ 
the Prevention of Consumption waited upon me in regard to school hygiene, and" 
particularly in regard to the disinfection of school slates. It was stated that 
there is a danger of the spread of tuberculosis, diphtheria, and scarlet fever by 

the indiscriminate use of slates by scholars, particularly if the slates are not 
properly cleaned and regularly disinfected. As a result of the deputation, an 
instruction was issued to teachers, once more impressing upon them the absolute 
necessity for cleanliness in regard to schoolrooms, closets, drains, tanks, and 
the like, and the imperative need for keeping the rooms thoroughly aired and 
ventilated. The regulations of the Department lequire teachers to be scrupulously 
careful in regard to the closets, and it is necessary for them to make a daily 
inspection of the offices. It is also one of the duties of the Inspectors to see that 
the offices are in a clean condition. Many medical authorities condemn the use 
of slates for school purposes, and recommend the use of paper instead. From 
inquiries I have made, I find that, if paper were substituted for slates, the 
additional cost would be about £5,000 per annum. 

4rl. I communicated with the Commissioner of Public Health in regard LMtunanj 
to the slates, and he suggested that they should be regularly disinfected in a^""*"'"' 
solution of cyllin. I also advised the Commissioner that 1 should be pleased to 
co-operate with the Board of Health in arranging a series of lectures for teachers 
ou school hygiene, and that if suitable articles on the subject were prepared they 
would be published for the information of teachers and pupils. Opportunity was 
taken of the Annual Conference of Teachers in January last for the delivery of 
two lectures on school sanitation — one by the Commissioner of Health and the 
other by the Government Bacteriologist. 

42, I have asked the Department of Works to co-operate as much as possible 
with the Commissioner of Health in maintaining cleanliness and irreproachable 
sanitai-y conditions in connection with school buildings, premises, and water 
supply. 

43. There are structural defects in a few of the old school buildings, and in u^htingot 
some instances I fear that the lighting and ventilation are faulty. The Depart- "•™''- 
ment of Public Works has given much thought and consideration to the questions 

of lighting, ventilation, and sanitation, and the newer buildings are in keeping 
with modern ideas. The lighting of schools has received careful attention, and 
improved conditions now prevail. The building regulations of the English Board 
of Education specify that unless the top of the windows be 14 feet above the 
floor no portion of the floor space utilized for teaching purposes should be more 
than 24 feet from the window walls. The usual size of schoolrooms in Queensland 
is 40 feet by 20 feet (except in the case of Provisional schools, which are usually 
21 feet by 14 feet or 24 feet by 16 feet), and the windows which are depended 
upon for light are contained in the end walls or gables. In the new schools, 
therefore, no portion of the floor space is, as a rule, more than 20 feet from 
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the window wall; judged by the English standard, the new schools in Queensland 
are well lighted, particularly when it is remembered that in England there is a 
preponderance of dark days, whereas in Queensland there is a preponderance of 
sunny days. The lighting in some of the old schools is, however, defective, 
but effort is made to improve the lighting as far as it can be done. The 
most faulty lighting is usually found in those schools to which additions have 
been made in past years. The Department of Works has altered the planning 
of additions, so as to interfere as little as possible with good lighting. 

44. Ventilation in our schools is obtained by the provision of large windows 
under the verandas and in the gable walls, through which copious draughts of 
fresh air are admitted and circulated through the rooms. Where this means of 
ventilation has proved insufficient, it has been supplemented by raising two or 
three of the boards at the bottom of the veranda walls and forming them into 
a hinged flap, which can be raised in hot weather and closed on cold days. This 
means of ventilation has been found particularly effective in schools in the North. 
The vitiated air in schoolrooms is drawn from the ceiling level through air flues 
connected with patent air pump extraction ventilators. This is a natural system 
of ventilation, and secures continuous change of air in the rooms. 
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ARBOR DAY. 

45. Arbor Day was celebrated at 134 schools during the year, on various 
dates from May to December. Reports were received from only 11 schools in 
the Northern part of the State, and from 20 schools in the Central part; most 
of the reports were from schools in the South-eastern portion of the State. 

46. The usual procedure on Arbor Day is for the teacher to give a lesson 
to the children on "Trees and Their Uses," or a like subject, after which trees 
or shrubs are planted, and those planted in previous years are pruned, mulched, 
or otherwise attended to. The committee and parents usually entertain the 
children at a picnic in the afternoon. 

47. In some places experiments are being carried out in the growing of 
plants of economic value, such as cotton, corn, millet, wheat, arrowroot, and 
tapioca. At a few of the schools fruit trees are planted — namely, peach, mango, 
and walnut. Where the ground is unsuitable for tree-planting, plants are grown 
in pots on the school verandas or in bushhouses. 

48. Some teachers get the children to plant a tree to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of some historical event, such as Trafalgar Day. In some places the school 
coi^mittee have expended considerable sums in preparing the ground so as to 
ensure success in the tree-planting operations. The poor soil in some school 
reserves, the heavy rains which fell in parts, and the dry spells which occurred 
in other parts, interfered with Arbor Day work in 1907. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

49. In order to assist the efforts being made by the Department to encourage 
and foster horticulture, arboriculture, and elementary agriculture in connection 
with our public schools, the Government, at the instance of the Department, 
provided £250 on the Estimates for 1906-7. The following scheme for the 
disbursement of the amount wa» prepared by the Department and approved by 
the Government: — ^Three prizes to be granted to each of the twelve inspectoral 
districts — ^first, £4; second, £2; and third, £1; the prizes to be awarded for the 
best kept and most attractive school grounds or gardens, best agricultural and 
experimental work, or the like ; the awards to be made on the recommendations 
of the District Inspectors of schools. The scheme also provides that the Depart- 
ment shall supply on application seeds and plants, wire-netting, simple garden or 
farm implements, or such other apparatus as the Minister may approve ; that a 
copy of the Agricultural Journal will be sent to each school engaged in this work, 
and that the Department of Agriculture should include in the Journal a school 
section of one or two pages containing simple and useful hints to teachers on 
matters of interest in regard t,o elementary agriculture, seed- testing, dairying, 
school gardens, and cognate subjects. 
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50. The Inspectors duly submitted recommendations, and the prizes wereS;;,;^ 
awarded. The prize money is being spent by the teachers in further beautifying"'"'^ 
the grounds, in buying implements, in purchasing books for the school library, 
or ill other useful ways. Various applications for seeds, plants, wire-netting, 
and tools have been granted. 

I 51. A list of the schools engaged in elementary agriculture has been.^^" 

supplied to the Department of Agriculture, and that Department has issued 
instructions to the Principal of the Agricultural College, the Managers of the 
State Farms at Bungeworgorai, Hermitage, Westbrook, Biggenden, and Gindie, 
the Tobacco Expert, the Instructor in Fruit Culture, the Agricultural Inspector, 
the Government Entomologist, and the Poultry Lecturer to visit such of the 
schools specified in the list as opportunity offers, and give advice and assistance 
to the head teachers and pupils. 

52. These officers have also been asked to furnish after each visit to a school 
a brief report as to the value, from an educational point of view, of the work 
which is being done, and whether it is of any practical utility as a factor in 
education. 

_ 53. The agricultural and horticultural work is done under the " Nature Ko'^'^g, 

I Knowledge" section of the school syllabus, and is not permitted to trench unduly 
upon the other work of the school. The desire of the Department is that in 
country districts " Nature Knowledge" should have a practical rather than a 
theoretical trend. Many teachers in country districts have taken up simple 
agriculture as their branch of " Nature Knowledge," and some good and practical 
work is being done. Several teachers, whose schools are adjacent to butter fac- 
tories, have ta.ken dairying as their special subject; the factories have been 
placed at the disposal of the teachers for two or three hours each week, and the 
elder children are taken to the factories for occasional lessons and demonstrations. 
This is a work in which girls and boys take an equal interest. 

_ 54. A winter comse of instruction for teachers was held at the Gatton JJ'^i^'^j/" 

i. Agricultural College. The course began on the 25th of June and ended on the *^|««»- 
7th of July; it was attended by sixty teachers. The programme of work was on 
the same lines as that for the summer course, with modifications to suit the 
winter season, The course was successful and was appreciated by the teachers 
in attendance. 

55. A copy of the Agricultural Education in Elementary Schools Bill, pre- f°^}^] 
rented to the House of Commons in March last, has just come to hand. The """ 
object of the Bill is to provide for the teaching in all public elementary schools 

in England of agricultural and horticultural subjects, to give facility for Nature 
study, and generally by means of object lessons to cultivate habits of observation 
and inquiry on the part of the pupils. To this end the Bill provides for school 
gardens and such collection of examples and objects as may be necessary for 
the practical illustration and application of the instruction given. 

56. The education specified in the Bill, while optional in urban schools, is 
compulsory in all schools situate in rural and semi-rural districts. 

57. The Bill provides for a grant by the Board of Education of 75 per cent, 
of the cost of carrying out the work specified. 

58. The work which may be undertaken consists of: — ^Nature study: fruit, 
flower, and vegetable growing; poultry and bee keeping; budding, pruning, and 
grafting; cow and pig keeping; milking; rotation of garden crops; nature and 

{troperties of soil; use of manures; knowledge and choice of seeds; structure, 
ife, and food of plants; action of birds and insects on crops; choice and use of 
simple tools; packing fruit, vegetables, and other produce for market. 

59. It is interesting to note that the work specified is almost the same as 
I that which has been covered by the Department at the Gatton courses. 
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STATE SCHOOL CADETS. 

60. The new scheme of cadet-training came into operation on the 1st of 
May, 1906. The scheme provides for a Commonwealth establishment of 20,000 
State School Cadets and 3,000 Senior Cadets. Of these numbers, Queensland on a 
population basis is entitled to 2,600 State School Cadets and 512 Senior Cadets. 
Under the scheme as first introduced, the Commonwealth was to pay for arms, 
ammunition, instruction, and all other working expenses, but the uniforms were 
to be paid for by the parents of the Cadets. I protested very strongly against the 
Cadets being required to find their uniforms, and pointed out to the military 
authorities the injustice of the proposal. I also saw the late Minister for Defence 
when he was in Brisbane, and communicated to him my views on the subject. 
Mr. Playford concurred in my opinion that an allowance should be made to each 
Cadet for a uniform, and he promised to make representations to his Government 
accordingly. The Minister fulfilled his promise, and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment granted an annual allowance of 7s. 6d. to each Cadet. 

61. The new Cadet system has been satisfactorily established in our schools. 
Corps, in numbers varying from 20 to 60 Cadets, have been formed in 72 schools. 
The total enrolment of Junior Cadets is 2,560. Senior Cadets to the number of 
512 have also been established. The total enrolment in Queensland of Junior 
and Senior Cadets is thus 3,072, and they are all fully uniformed and equipped. 
The enthusiasm displayed by teachers in connection with the Cadet movement 
has been very gratifying to me. In all 175 teachers have volunteered as officers, 
and the majority of them have attended camps of instruction and qualified for 
military rank. 

62. The number of Cadets allotted to Queensland has been insufficient to 
meet all the applications. Another battalion of Junior Cadets could be 
established, and also half a battg^lion of Senior Cadets. I hope that the Common- 
wealth Government will make provision on their next Estimates for additional 
Cadets for this State. 

63. The Queensland Commandant and his staff have co-operated with me 
very cordially in establishing the Cadets, and the work has proceeded smoothly 
and without friction. 

64. The principle of the new scheme of Cadet-training is that the lads should 
join the State school (or Junior) Cadets, then pass into the Senior Cadets, and 
thereafter pass into the Volunteers or Militia. A continuous system of military 
training is thus contemplated. The weak link in this chain seems to me to lie 
ill the Senior Cadets. Except in the case of the Grammar schools, the Senior 
Cadets consist of lads who have left school. Whilst the boys are at school they 
are subject to school discipline, and are easily controlled; but when they leave 
school they become impatient of over-control and excessive restraint. Hence it 
is necessary if the lads are to be attracted to the Senior Cadet Corps that the work 
and surroundings should be made as pleasant as possible, that the discipline 
should be kindly without being weak, and that the officers should be men who 
are in sympathy with boys and accustomed to deal with them. For these reasons 
I am strongly in favour of the Senior Cadets being officered as far as possible by 
teachers ; they are used to boys and know how to handle them. The lads are also 
kept in touch with their schools and masters, and the guiding and restraining 
influence of the latter should operate wholly for good. In order to make the drill 
of the Senior Cadets as attractive as possible, and to arouse and maintain their 
enthusiasm by sports and rifle competitions, I communicated with the mayors of 
the principal cities, and invited their co-operation in awakening local interest 
in the Cadets, especially in the way of providing funds and trophies for the 
encouragement of the lads in their sports and rifle-shooting. 

65. Francotte and Westly-Richards Cadet Rifles are being imported, and 
will shortly replace the almost obsolete carbines with which the cadets are at 
present armed ; miniature ranges will also be established at most of the schools 
where there are Cadets. . _ . ^ 
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66. The Cadet- training is on a niilitaiy basis, though of an elementary JJ^J'J.J^u,,, 
nature; but the lads are being trained in habits of discipline, to march well, and 

to shoot straight; and if those three things are successfully accomplished the 
Commonwealth will have no reason to be dissatisfied with its Cadet system. 

67. With a view to encouraging the Cadets in their rifle-shooting, the 
Department has undertaken to contribute £20 annually for the purchase of cups 
for competition by the Cadets. There will be a silver cup for competition by each 
battalion of Cadets, Junior and Senior. In the case of the Juniors the cup will 
become the property of the school supplying the winning team, and in the case 
of the Seniors will become the property of the company which wins it. 

68. I should also like to see Naval Cadets established in connection with 
our schools in coastal towns. The Commonwealth Defence Act of 1903 makes 
provision for the establishment and maintenance of Naval Cadet Corps, consisting 
of— 

(a) Boys over twelve years of age who are attending school ; or 

(b) Youths between fourteen and nineteen years of age who are not 

attending school. 

69. Considering the long coastline and the number of fairly large ports n»t.i<i«hiu, 
which Queensland possesses, conditions are probably more favourable in this 

State for the establishment of Naval Cadet Corps than in any of the other States. 
Queensland boys like swimming and sailing, and these forms of pastime are 
becoming increasingly popular. This is easily understood when we think of our 
favourable climatic conditions. In a scheme of national defence for Australia, 
both Naval Corps and Military Corps are indispensable, and the wisdom of 
including the training of Naval Cadets as well as of Military Cadets in our school 
system is apparent. I believe also that Naval Cadet Corps would be popular 
with the boys, and that little difficulty would be experienced in forming companies. 
A small beginning might be made in the first instance. 

LOCAL CONTItlllUTIONS. 

70. " The State Education Act of 1875" provides that before the establish- 
ment of a Primary school in a new locality one-fifth part of the cost of erecting 
or purchasing the necessary school buildings shall be raised by subscription o'" 
donation, and paid to the Minister, to be applied by him towards such erection 
or purchase. 

71. Under the present Regulations of the Dejjartment, a local contribution pt,wbi 
fOf one-fifth is required in respect of — Bsnimioa.. 

(a) Surveying, purchasing, and clearing the site; 

(b) Erecting the school, teacher's residence, closets, playshed, and 
fencing and gates, and providing furniture and tanks, and such 
other appurtenances as may be necessary to complete the equipment 
of the school ; 

(c) Additions or aHerations rendered necessary by increased attendance; 
enlarging the teacher's residence; 

(d) Tree-planting, preparing the ground, and furnishing guards to 
protect the plants; improving playgrounds; 

(e) lleplacing buildJngs, furniture, tanks, fencing, and the like, which 
are beyond repa.'r, or which may have been destroyed by fire or 
otherwise. 

The State, however, defrays the whole cost of repairs and painting. 

72. On the 1st of August, 1901, a resolution was carried in the Legislative 
Assembly that no local contributions should be required escept for the purchase 
of sites and the erection of schools in the first instance. Owing to financial 
exigencies neither the pievions Government nor the present one was able to give 
immediate effect to the resolution. 
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73. However, as the finances of the State are now in a sound condition, the 
Grovernor in Council has approved of effect being given to the resolution of the 
Assembly, and the Regulations have been amended accordingly. 

74. Under the new arrangement a local contribution of one-fifth will, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Education Act, be required towards the 
purchase of new sites, the erection and equipment of new schools, and the 
erection of teachers' residences. All further expenditure will, however, be 
defrayed by the State, and it will be no longer necessary for the parents to 
contribute towards additions to schools and residences, improvements, &c. The 
buildings will also be kept in good repair by the State. 

75. Thus, when the parents have paid the one-fifth towards the erection and 
equipment of the school and the erection of the residence in the first instance 
as required by Section 17 of the Education Act, their obligation in regard to local 
subscriptions ceases and all further expenditure is a charge upon the State. 

76. Provisional schools will be treated in the same way as State schools, 
except that teachers' residences are not erected at Provisional schools. 

77. The new arrangement will take effect as from the 1st July next. 

78. This welcome change in the liegulations will simplify the administra- 
tion, and should be a boon to Department, committees, parents, and teachers 
alike; much correspondence, vexation, and delay will be prevented and the 
Depaitment will be able to proceed promptly with works. Under the system 
which is about to be changed really necessary improvements and additions had 
often to be deferred for months until the required local contributions could be 
raised. Sometimes, indeed, the work was not done at all, because the parents 
could not or would not find the local quota. 

79. Still, the system was not without some advantages from a State 
Treasurer's point of view. The payment of the local contribution was a trustworthy 
guarantee that the work was necessary; knowing that a proportion of the cost 
of a work must be found locally, a committee would not apply for the work unless 
it were really needed. The regulation was a protection to the Treasury in that 
respect. Under the new Regulation it will happen that works which were not 
previously deemed to be pressing will now be looked upon locally as urgent and 
indispensable. The Department will have to discriminate more than ever as to 
the urgency and necessity of works comprised under the comprehensive term 
" improvements." The necessity for additions to schools can easily be determined 
by the records of attendance. 

80. As local contributions will not be required after the 30th June next, 
the demand for school works in the new financial year will be heavy. In many 
cases already committees have asked that additions and improvements, which 
have been sanctioned subject to the payment of local contributions, may be 
deferred until July so that payment of the local quota may be avoided. 

81. The amount paid in 1906 as local contributions towards additions and 
improvements was £2,219. 

ITINERANT TEACHER. 

82. The route of the Itinerant Teacher (Mr. Thomas Walpole) for 1906 
was practically the same as that traversed by him in 1905, but his operations 
were greatly hindered by the very wet season experienced in tfie South-western 
portions of the State. 

83. The distance travelled by the Itinerant Teacher was 3,212 miles, and 
99 families having 304 children were visited. Twenty-nine of these families with 
76 children had not received a visit from the Itinerant Teacher till this year. 
Twenty-three families with 54 children had left the district, or had made other 
arrangements for the education of their children. 
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84. Tlie work done by the teachers and the ehildreii is, on the whole, °"" 
satisfactory. Keading and writing show the best results, but fair work is being 
done in arithmetic. For the year 1906, the cost of maintaining the Itinerant 
Teacher was £368 8s. lid. The amount includes salary, travelling expenses, and 

r the cost of requisites. 

85. Two more Itinerant Teachers have been appointed, and will commence 
' work early in 1907. Mr. Wm. T. West will work from Longreach as his centre, 
r and Mr. J. Hunter will work west and south-west from Hughenden. 

86. The annoimceraent of these appointments was received with much "«• 
satisfaction by the residents of the far Western parts of the State. »pi>'iotm.ni., 

87. As the district of upper Barcoo will be served by Mr. West, the southern 
I Itinerant Teacher will be able this year to extend his district north from St. 
I George and west from Windorah. 

88. The especial interest taken by Your Excellency in the work of thepr:™. 

Itinerant Teachers is very encouraging, and your promise of £12 a year for prizes 

for the most deserving of the children visited has been warmly welcomed by the 

Itinerant Teachers. It will be cheering to those lonely bush children to leam 

tluit Vour Excellency is keenly interested in them, and your prizes are sure to 

\,he highly treasured by those who win them. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

89. The police have continued to act as attendance officers, and they have 
shown commendable zeal, diligence, and tact in the discharge of their duties. 

90. From January to December the police delivered 961 notifications to KotmroHont 
parents of children whose attendance had been indifferent during the quarters'""^' 
March and September, and 266 urgent notifications were seiTcd on parents whose 
children were not likely to make up the statutory sixty days for the half-years 

June and December, and oral waraings were given to a large number of parents. 
Special letters of warning were sent direct from the Department in 239 bad cases. 
Summonses were issued in the 58 worst cases, and convictions were obtained 
50 of these cases. 

91. Summary proceedings are not taken, unless it seems certain, after 
I inquiry, that the absence of the child from school is due to carelessness or neglect 
ton the part of the parent. The carefully prepared police reports are very helpful 
t to me in this connection. 

92. It will be noticed in Table C that the net enrolment in our schools hiis^^^*^^' 
■tlecreased by 580, while the average daily attendance has increased by 991.™""" '^**' 
This improvement in the quality of the attendance is gratifying, but 1 think 

''that the compulsory clauses are one of the weakest features of our primary 
education system, and in this respect we are far behind the more advanced 
countries. The compulsory age is six to twelve, and the number of days of 
compulsory attendance is sixty in each half-year. ' The average child of twelve 
has not completed the fifth-class work, even if he has attended school regularly, 
and a child of twelve who has only attended about sixty days in each half-year 
will not have reached the fifth class. Many of the children in the country districts, 
especially boys, leave school at the age of twelve or shortly afterwards. No child 
who has not completed the fifth-class work can be regarded as educated, and 
one of the most urgent reforms necessary in our system is the raising of the 
maximum compulsory age from twelve to fourteen, and the increasing of the 
number of days of compulsory attendance from sixty to at least ninety in each 
half-year. The compulsory clauses will not yield satisfactory results until that 
is done. 

NKW SCHOOLS, 

93. The Provisional schools at Atherton, Booie, and I'roserpine vpereauw, 
superseded by State schools during the year; and the Brisbane Central Girls' 
school and the Brisbane Central Infants' school were combined to form a single 
school imder the direction of one head mistress, 

94. Thirty-two new Provisional schools were opened during the year, ^.„,rt.„^. 
namely— Ahnaden, Chillagoe; Black Eidge, Clermont; Bona Vista, Proserpine; 
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^ Carmyle, Kilkivan Railway; Cedar Pocket, Gympie; Coalbank, Crow's Nest; 
Colinton, Esk; Eagleby, Beenleigh; Fassifern Valley, Engelsburg; Gaeta, Gin 
Gin ; Glass Mountains, North Coast Railway ; Haughton River, j\yr ; Hodgson's 
Vale, Toowoomba; Home Creek, Wondai; Jericho Estate, Meringandan ; Lime- 
vale, Texas; Liontown, Charters Towers; Mackenzie Island, Rockhampton; 
Marmor, Gladstone; Mount Martin, Mackay; Mount Molloy, vid Cairns; Mount 
Tarampa, Lowood; O.K., vid Cairns; Stoneleigh, Pittsworth; Strathdicide, 
Proserpine; Thompson's Point, Rockhampton; Upper Trebonne, Ingham; 
Wanitah, Pittsworth; Willowbcink, Beaudesert; Wilsonville, Hendon ; Yarril- 
wanna Nos. 1 and 2 (half-time schools), Goondiwindi; Yarwiui, Gladstone 
Railway. 

95. Twenty-five of these schools are situated in agricultural or daiiying 
districts, and seven in mining centres. 

96. The number of new Provisional schools opened during 1905 wrs thirty- 
four. 

SCHOOLS REOPENED. 

97. The following schools which had been closed temporarily owing to a 
falling off of attendance were reopened during the year: — Beebo, Bigriggan, 
Dalysford, Double Island Point, Einasleigh, FrankhTi Vale, Friezland, Gladfield, 
Keppel Bay, Noogoora, Reid's Creek Upper, Stamford, Warden Bend. In place 
of Kingumbilla, companion school to Bloomfield Hills, a school was opened at 
Wyndham Arms, as it was considered a more suitable location. 

SCHOOLS CLOSED. 

98. The following schools were closed on account of small attendance:— 
Cumberland and Montalbion State schools, Aramara, Arrilalah, Bigriggan, 
Cinnabar, Currigee, Cuttaburra, Douglas Creek, Glenlyon, Gootchie, Habana, 
Hebel, Imbil, Malar, Normanby Goldficld, Ollera, Rocky Bluffs, Rosalie Plains, 
Severn River, Stamford, Surprise Creek, Tegege, Theresa Creek, The Springs, 
Tinowon, West Prairie, Yelvertoft, Nellybri and Retreat, Woolgar Nos. 1 and 2, 
and Warroo and Whycombe Provisional schools. 

99. Steps are being taken for the reopening of some of these schools on 
the understanding that where an average attendance of at least twelve pupils 
cannot be permanently maintained the Department will pay part of the regulation 
salaiy of the teacher, and the parents will contribute the remaining j)ortion or 
arrange for a corresponding reduction in the cost of board and lodging. 

ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS. 

100. Extensive repairs or alterations were made to sixty-nine schools— 
Amby, Brisbane East, Bunbamba Upper, Charters Towers Central, Cloncuny, 
Chermside, Fortitude Valley, Gympie, Ithaca Creek, Ipswich Central (Girls' and 
Infants), Lake Clarendon, Mount Perry, Ravens wood Junction, Richmond Hill, 
Samford, Tent Hill Lower, Toowoomba North (Girls' and Infants'), Toowoomba 
North (Boys^), West End, Woolloongabba, and Warwick West were those that 
received the most important additions and repairs. 

101. The school buildings at Montalbion were removed and re-erected at 
Gurrumba, and the school residence at Montalbion was removed and re-erected 
at Stannary Hills. The school buildings at PuUen Vale were removed to a new 

site. 

102. The accommodation in State schools was increased during the year by 
2,781 square feet of additional floor space furnished by three new schools. 

103. Allowing 8 square feet of floor space for each child, provision was 
made for 348 pupils. 

APPLICATIONS FOR NEW SCHOOLS. 

104. Exclusive of the applications received for State schools to supersede 
existing Provisional schools, four applications for the establishment of State 
schools in new localities were received. Of these two were approved ; one was 
refused on account of the number of schools already in the district ; and in the 
remaining case particulars are awaited as to the number of prospective pupils 
available. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION. 



SCHOOLS IN OPERATIOxV. 

105. At the end of the year there were in operation 451 State schools, 689 SSSSTtS' 
Provisional schools, 2 schools for aboriginals — namely, Deebing Creek and *»p**^^"- 
Myora — ^and the Reformatory school at Westbrook. 

106. The total number of schools open during the year was 1,089. 

107. The tabular statement below shows the classification of the schools ci«»riflc»ti<m or 
open at the end of the year, and compares it with that of the previous year : — 









NO. or SCHOOLS irr 


NO. or SCHOOLS IN 


CLASS or SCHOOL. 




AVKRAOK ATTK5DAXCK. 


1906. 


1906. 


State Schools— 










^* ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ai 




Over 800 


4 


4 


II 


• • • • • • 




601 to 800 


6 


6 


Ill 


1 • • ■ ■ • • 




401 to 600 


16 


16 


IV 






281 to 400 


32 


30 


V 


• • » • • * 




161 to 280 


54 


57 


VI 


• • • • • 




81 to 160 


100 


103 


VII 


• • • • • • < 




41 to 80 


148 


149 


VIII 


• ■ • • • • ■ 




30 to 40 


40 


28 


Unclassified 


... 




Less than 30 


52 


58 


Provisional — Ordinary Schools — 








' 


-*■• •••• ••• ■•• «•• ••• •* 


• • • • ■ ■ ■ 


More than 20 


211 


233 


^•^* ••• ••• ••• ••! ••• • 


If « • • B • • 


12 to 20 


286 


269 


Provisional — Special Schools — 










Full-time 


• • • • • • • 


Less than 12 


74 


89 


Half-time 


« • • • • • • 


» „ 12 


17 


2 


yj yj ••• ••• ••• ••• • 


• • • t • • • 


12 or over 


1 


8 


Aboriginal Schools ... 


• • • f • ■ • 


• • ■ 


2 


2 


Reformatory School 


• • • • • • • 

• • ••• ••• 


• • • 

• ■ • 


1 


1 


Totals 


• • • • • • • 


1,044 


1,055 



108. Omitting places where the establishment of a State school has been orergowii 
approved, the average attendance in the following eighty-one schools is sufl&cient •ehJois. 
to warrant that they should be superseded by State schools: — Alton Downs (b6), 
Bathampton (33), Black Ridge (60), Blackwater (30), Bollon (31), Broughton 

(31), Bucca Crossing (32), Burdekin (38), Byrnestown (30), Cambooya (U3), 
Caimngera Upper (47), Chatsworth (31), Coolabunia (34), Djuan (36), Donnyville 
(33), Dovv's Creek (38), Dunmora Central (32), Eagleby (35), Evergreen (oO), 
Fairy mead (32), Frenchman's Creek (35), Freshwater (40), Girofla (31), Glassford 
Creek (34), Greenmount (30), Gundiah (36), Hessenburg (31), Junabee (31), 
Kabra (32), Kenil worth (33), Kingaroy (34), Koorboora (48), Landsborough' (33) , 
Liontown (38), Loch Lomond (38), Lockrose (35), Lockyer (30), Macknade (46), 
Maroon (35), Merinda (46), Milsted (31), Moutville (33), Moore (54), Mount 
Alford (30), Mount Forbes (35), Mount Molloy (47), Mount Shamrock (37), 
Mount Sylvia (33), Mount Whitestone (33), Mungore (30), Nankin Junction (32), 
Nebo (39), New Moonta (35), Nigger Creek (35), Nymbool (34), Obum Obum 
(33), Falen Creek (30), Palmwoods (30), Pentland (59), Pie Creek (32), Pinelands 
(39), Polmaily (31), Pomona (42), Redcliffe (38), Kolleston (31), Sandhills (36), 
Silverspur (60), Stanley River (30), Stonehenge (33), Taabinga Village (34), 
Teviotville (32), Thane (30), Thompson's Point (37), Toogoolawah (35), Torren's 
Creek (42), True Blue (39), Upper North Pine (35), Watawa (42), Wellcamp 
(34), Woolmar (30), Wyreema (45). 

109. The minimum average attendance required for the establishment of a Bm»ow for not 
State school is thirty. The average at many of the abovenamed schools is but toJITsuS* "*"* 
little in excess of that number, and there is no certainty that the average will **'*^*'' 

be permanently maintained. The Department would, therefore, not be warranted 
ill incuning the large expenditure that would be necessary to erect State school 
buildings, notwithstanding that the local contribution of one-fifth might be forth- 
coming. Some of the schools are in charge of Provisional teachers who are 
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exceptionally popular and competent, and as the parents do not desire to lose 
their services, they do not wish State schools to be established, and will not raise 
the local contributions. In other cases the settlers are unable to raise the required 
subscriptions. 

BuKwhSSiV'^' . . l-^^- Thirteen applications were received for State schools to supersede the 
existing Provisional schools ; in five of these cases it was found that the attendance 
or the prospects of the district were not sufiicient to warrant State schools; in 
another case a State school was rendered unnecessaiy by the opening of an 
additional Provisional school in the district; one application is with the District 
Inspector for report; and the remaining six applications have been granted. 

Idb^bXiiigt m* The Education Act defines a Provisional school as one in which 

•QMdiMd. temporary provision is made for the primary instruction of children, and not being 
a State school. Prior to 1892, it was necessary for the promoters of Provisional 
schools to bear the whole expense of providing and furnishing the buildings. 
Consequently many of the buildings were of a very makeshift character, and the 
sites were not vested in the Minister. In 1892, the Department began the 
practice of making grants towards the cost of erecting and furnishing Provisional 
school buildings, and since that year practically the whole of these buildings 
which have been erected have been subsidized by the State. To-day, Provisional 
schools are on precisely the same footing as State schools, except that residences 
for teachers are not erected. The regulation salary for a female teacher in a 
Provisional school ranges from £70 to £90 per annum according to the attendance, 
and for a male from £90 to £110. The salary is regarded as insufficient for a 
married teacher, hence it has been the general practice of the Department to 
appoint unmarried teachers to Provisional schools, and not to erect residences. 

conTcrsionof 112. It is hopclcss to cxpcct that the committees of the whole of eighty- 

•ch^teiiito^ one schools specified above will be able to raise the necessary local contributions to 
~ **** * enable residences to be erected and the schools to be converted into State schools. 
But most of these schools are just as permanent institutions as State schools, 
although it is true that the attendance of a considerable number of them may 
fluctuate and fall below thirty, which is the minimum average under the existing 
Regulations for a Stale school. Except in a very few cases, however, there is 
little likelihood of the places becoming altogether deserted and of the schools 
being closed. The term " Provisional " is thus misleading, and I think that 
the most satisfactoiy, solution of the difficulty would be to make all schools 
vested in the Minister, and having a permanent average attendance of not 
less than 12, State schools. This step would involve the creating of 2 additional 
classes of State schools. There are 8 classes at present, the eighth or lowest 
class comprising schools with an attendance of 30 to 40. Provisional schools with 
an attendance of 20 to 30 might be made State schools of Class IX., and schools 
with an attendance of 12 to 20 might become State schools of Class X. Schools 
with an attendance under 12, schools not vested in the Minister, and schools 
of a purely temporary character, w^ould still be continued as Provisional 
schools. Classified assistant teachers in existing State schools could then be 
appointed to the charge of State schools of Classes IX. and X., and to those 
schools which would be of higher classification but where there are not residences. 
If the parents desired a married teacher, and were willing to subscribe one-fifth 
of the cost of a residence, a residence could be erected and a married teacher 
appointed. 

113. The strongest objection which I see to this scheme is that the parents 
in the larger centres might demur to contribute towards residences, but I think 
that in such cases residences should be insisted upon. 

Tntioedteachen 114. The advautagcs of the scheme would be that properly trained teachers 

SS??iri^ would be appointed to these schools. This is particularly desirable in the case 
■ebooii. ^£ schools with an attendance of 30 and over ; a second teacher is not appointed 

until the attendance exceeds 45, and the schools which range from 30 to 45 in 
attendance are the most difficult schools to manage, because the teacher has to 
work the school single-handed; that the teacher should be a properly trained 
teacher is obvious. 

115. The rights of existing Provisional school teachers would have to be 
protected. 



ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN. 

116. For 1906, the gross enrolment was 87,729 in State schools and 19,126 ^-^i™*-*- 
in Provisional -schools, making a total of 106,855 (Table C). 

117. The net enrolment or number of distinct children was 78,512 in State D^^^»n net 
schools and 16,903 in Provisional schools; total 95,415 (Table C), showing a*°~ 
decrease of 1,313 on the net enrolment for 1905 in State schools and an increase 

of 733 in Provisional schools, or a total decrease of 580. 

118. The average daily attendance was 57,545 at State schools and 12,226 ^^j^SffiiS!^ 
at Provisional schools; total 69,771, showing an increase of 991 on the average 

daily attendance for 1905. The average daily attendance was 731 per cent, of 
the net enrolment, an increase of 1'5 per cent, on the return for 1905. 

119. In 1904, there was a decrease in the average daily attendance of 1,098, i^J^^*^ 
and in 1905 an increase of 119 was shown. The increase of 991 for 1906 is, •"«»»«*»«»• 
therefore, encouraging, and is probably due to the good work performed by the 
police as school attendance officers. 

120. For some years past there has been a decline in the enrolment of pupils, 
not only in State schools, but also in private schools, as shown hereunder: — 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Net Enrolment. 



1 

1 
Year. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


QneensUnd. 


1901 


• • ••• ••• •■• ••• 


241,790 


Not available 


96,891 


1902 




248,667 (0-77 Increase) 


224,178 


97,181 (0*25 Increase) 


1903 




243,516 (006 Decrease) 


226,490 (103 Increase) 


97,306 (0*18 Increase) 


1904 




240,631 (119 Decrease) 


210,250 (717 Decrease) 


96,229 (1-10 Decrease) 


1905 




288,629 (0*83 Decrease) 


208,954 (0-61 Decrease) 


95,995 (0*24 Decrease) 


1906 




Not available 


Not available 


95,415 (0 60 Decrease) 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Net Enrolment. 







Year. 






New South Wales. 






Queensland. 


1901 




• • • • • t 








60,282 






12,762 


1902 




• • • • • • 








58,939 (2-23 Decrease) ... 






12,468 (2-3 Decrease) 


1903 




•m 








58,258 (115 Decrease) ... 






13,225 (607 Increase) 


1904 




• •• • • • 








57,811 (0-77 Decrease) ... 






12,932 (2*21 DecreaM) 


1905 




• • t • • • 








Not available 






12,475 (3*53 Decrease) 


1906 




• • • • • • 








Not available 






12,706 (1-85 increase) 



The year 1906 shows a small increase of 231 in attendance at Queensland 
private schools, but this may be accounted for by the fact that there is an increase 
of six in the number of private schools for this year. 

121. In Victoria, the diminution of pupils in State and private schools is 
similarly noticeable, and in New South Wales a serious decline in the enrolment 
began in 1903, and is expected by the authorities to continue till 1910. 

122. The diminishing enrolment of children in our schools is due to the Deerawe 
declining birth rate of past years. During the octennial period 1891-8 there was a "^*** 
decline of 1,500 in the birth rate. This period supplied the children in attendance 

in 1904, and in this year commenced the falling off in the yearly net enrolment in 
Queensland schools. In the next two octennial periods there was a further decline 
in the birth rate of 900, and the attendances of 1905 and 1906 were in consequence 
. proportionally affected. The attendance for 1907 may be expected to be about 
the same as for 1906, and for 1908 to be slightly better; but in 1909 there will 
be a serious decrease of nearly 1,800, due principally to the low birth rate of 
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1903. This year of low birth rate will continue to affect the enrolment for 
several years after 1909; indeed, probably not till 1912 will the net enrolment 
show an upward tendency again unless there is an injQux of children through 
immigration. 

123. The accompanying graph illustrates the relationship between the 
number of births and the school enrolment. 



TEACHERS EMPLOYED. 



Number of 



124. At the end of 1906, the total number of teachers employed was 2,402, 
an increase of 19 for the year. The tabular statement below gives the numbers 
in detail: — 







1906. 






1906. 




UfCKBASR Oft DECftKASX. 


VTATUS UF TKACHKKS. 


Males 


• 

Females. 


Total. 


Mnlefl. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Classified 

Unclassified 

Pupil-teachers 


690 
263 
190 


632 
417 
191 


1,322 
68>) 
881 


741 
268 
144 


639 
419 
191 


1,380 
687 
835 


tsi 

t 5 
•46 


t7 

■ • • 


t58 
t 7 
•46 


Totals 


1,143 


1,240 


2,383 


1,153 


1,249 


2,402 


•10 


t9 


tl9 



* Decrease. 



t Inoreaae. 



125. It will be obseiTcd that the number of adult teachers has increased 
whilst the number of pupil-teachers has greatly decreased. The increase in the 
number of unclassified teachers is mainly due to the opening of new Provisional 
schools. The staffs of the State schools are stronger, professionally, as a whole, 
than they have ever been, and will compare very favourably with the school staffs 
of any of the Australasian States. Many staffs now consist almost entirely of 
classified teachers. 

126. Dividing the average daily attendance by the number of teachers 
employed, it is shown that during 1906 the average number of pupils taught by 
each teacher was 32'2 in State schools, 19 8 in Provisional schools, and 29' for 
all schools. These averages for the year 1905 were respectively 32*, 19'5, and 28*9. 

reachers-atate 127. Thc foUowiug is a compaiatlvc view of the number of teachers 

md proTisionai. employed in the State and Provisional schools respectively at the end of 1906: — 



(fnmberot 
pittpils to each 
(eaeber. 





IN 8TATK SCHOOLS, 74" 1 PEft CWTT. 

i 


IN PftOVISJONAL aCBOOLS, 26'9 PKft CENT. 


STATUS OF TEACHKSs. 


Males. 


Females. 


1 
Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


\j lassiuou ... •*« ••■ ••• >•• ••• 

Unclassified 

Pupil-teach ert ... 


737 

50 

144 


637 

20 

191 


1,374 
70 
335 1 

1 


4 • 
218 

• • • 


2 
399 

■ • ■ 


6 
617 

■ • • 


X OXAXiB ... ••. ••• ... ... 


931 


848 


1,779 222 


401 


623 



rtinuof 
ie^eiien. 



128. From Table D it appears that of the entire teaching staff at the end of 
1906, 1,380 adults were classified, 687 were unclassified, and 335 were pupil- 
teachers. The number of classified teachers in each rank and the number of 
pupil-teachers in each class at the end of the year are shown in the following 
condensed statement: — 







CLASSiriRD 


TEACREBS. 




Fourth 

CImss 

(Highest) 


Third 
Clans. 


PUPIL-TI 


SACHRKS. 

First aa»8. 

16 
19 






sxx. 


Class 
I. 

31 
3 


Class 

n. 


1 

Class 
III. 


Total. 


Second 
Class. 


On 
Probation. 

29 
52 


Total. 


J&aio ... ... ... 

Female 


229 
84 


481 
652 


741 
639 


54 
65 


28 
86 


17 

19 


144 
191 


Totals 


34 


813 


i,a^3 


1,380 


119 


64 


36 


35 


81 


335 


Increase for 19^6 
Decrease for 1906 


13 

• • • 


59 

... 


• • ■ 

14 


68 

• • ■ 


• • • 

9 


■ • ■ 

54 


17 


1 
... 


33 

i 

• • ■ 

1 


• • • 

46 



— GRAPH 



lUustraiijig relationship betweerv the Births iih QueensUuid^ andy 
the State School Enrolment 



The enro/ms/jf frvm 1898 to 1906; ancf estimated enrolment 190 7 to I9IZ in dotted Nnes. 
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129. Of the 1,380 classified teachers, 88 are ex-pupil-teachers admitted into gjjf^;;;*^^^ 
Class III., Division 3, from 1st January, 1906; 7 are Provisional school teachers p^p***®^***"- 
who have successfully passed the Class 111. examination, and have been appointed 
to State schools during the year; and 3 are assistant teachers on probation 
who were admitted to Class 111., Division 3, having passed the necessary 
examination. Of the 335 pupil-teachers, 195 received promotion in the ordinary 
course of their apprenticeship, and 68 pupil-teachers on probation qualified by 
examination for promotion from 1st January, 1907. 



t . 



130. Particulars respecting promotions made in 1906 
following tables : — 



appear in theprom«ttoMoi 

*- ^ pnpil-ttMtaen. 



FS0M0TI0N8 MADE FBOM 0LAS8 TO CLASS BT BXAMINATION. 



Nature of Promotion. 


Males. 


Femaiet. 


Total. 


Increaaed 

Expenditure 

Entailed. 


Into Cla«8 III. 

From P. 1.3 to PT. 4 

From P.T. 2 to P.T. 3 

From P.T. 1 to P.T. 2 

From P.T. to P.T. 1 


55 
88 
21 
16 
11 


48 
48 
22 
17 
19 


98 
86 
48 
S3 
88 


£ 

2,474 

1,290 

445 

183 

288 


■^ vX AAjq •«• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••! 


144 


149 


298 


4,680 



131. These promotions take effect from 1st January, 1906, and increased orade 

^'^•^n^.'tJ_^^. - *' promoUont. 

salary is paid from that date. 







PBOMOTioyj* POB MsRiTOBiors Sebtick. 












Grades. 


Head 
Teachora. 


Ai«r.VrANTS. 


Total. 


1 

Increaned 


TO Date rrom — 


Males. 


Females. 


Annual 
Expenditure. 


iBfc July, 1908 ... 


From Class lit., Diyision 8, to Class III., Diyision 2 


8 


29 


48 


80 


1,854 


„ I9n4 ... 


»» 


If II ff 


11 


30 


45 


86 


1,410 


„ 1905 ... 


» 


It If II 


7 


29 


62 


88 


1,516 


„ 1906 ... 


f» 


ft II II 


6 


45 


50 


101 


1,800 


l8t Jul/, 1903 


From Class III., Dirision 2, to Class III., Diyision 1 


5 


21 


8 


84 


688 


„ 1904 ... 


tt 


II If II 


18 


31 


17 


66 


988 


„ 1905 ... 


ft 


II fl ft 


6 


35 


28 


64 


1,090 


„ 1906 


t» 


ft If ff 


8 


50 


81 


89 


1,520 


l8t July, 1903 ... 


From Class III., Diyision 1, to Class II., Diyision 8 


6 


3 


5 


14 


160 


„ J904 ... 


i» 


ff 11 It 


11 


8 


11 


25 


258 


„ 1905 ... 


i» 


fi II fl 


4 


2 


9 


15 


202 


„ 1906 ... 


ti 


)f fl II 


7 


7 


7 


21 


266 


lit July, 1903 ... 


From Class 


II., Division 8, to Class IT., Diyision 2 


6 


2 


8 


11 


94 


„ 1904 ... 


tf 


II It If 


12 


5 


4 


21 


172 


„ 1905 ... 


ft 


ft If II 


10 


8 


8 


21 


204 


„ 1906 ... 


ft 


If ft II 


6 


8 


7 


16 


lb6 


Ist July, 1908 ... 


From Class 


II., Division 2, to Class II., Division 1 


14 


2 


2 


18 


76 


„ 1904 ... 


»> 


ff II 11 


4 


• • • 


• • • 


4 


• • • 


„ 1905 ... 


*t 


f* It ft 


8 


8 


4 


15 


132 


„ 1906 ... 


if 


II 11 If 


10 


8 


3 


16 


114 


lit July, 1908 ... 


From Class 


11., Division 1, to Class I., Division 8 


4 






4 


• • • 


„ 1904 ... 


a 


ft fl It 


• • • 






• • • 


■ • • 


„ 1905 ... 


fi 


If fl ft 


8 






8 


• • • 


.„ 1906 ... 


tt 


If fl If 


6 






6 


• • • 


lafc July, 1903 ... 


From Class 


I., Division 8, to Class I., Division 2 


1 






1 


• • • 


„ 19(»4 ... 


f> 


II fl ft 


2 






2 


• • • 


„ 19j5 ... 


»» 


ft It If 


1 






1 


• •• 


„ 1906 ... 


M 


ft ft fl 


3 






8 


• •• 


lat July, 1903 ... 


From Class 


I., Division 2, to Class I., Division 1 


• • • 






... 


• •• 


„ 1904 ... 


II 


II »f tt 


1 






1 


• •• 


„ 1JK)5 ... 


ti 


If If If 


8 


• • • 




8 


• • • 


„ 1906 ... 


II 


tt It II 

A OTJLLio ... ... ... ... .., 


• • • 






■ • • 


• • • 




186 


811 


882 


829 


£12,070 



132. The seniority of these teachers takes effect from the dates given in the 
first column, but the increased salary was paid from 1st July, 1906, only. 
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uftthewrxieib 133. Thc numbcr of teachers who left the service during the year was 189 — 

56 males and 133 females. The corresponding number for 1906 was 176. The 
number readmitted was 62 — 22 males and 40 females. The tabular statement 
below gives the status and sex of the teachers who left in 1906: — 



fTATVil. 



Teacher, Olase I. 

1^ XX* t • • • •• 

ff xxx» ••• ••• 

Unclassified 

of a Proyisional School 
Pupil -teacher of the Fourth Class 

Third Class 
Second Class 
„ First Class 
on Probation 



»f 



fi 



» 



>» 



»» 



It 



it 



Totals 



Males. 



2 
14 
1 
23 
8 
7 
2 



56 



LEVT THK IKEVICK IN 1906. 



1 

Females. 


T^tal. 


1 
1 

3 


• • • 

5 


38 


47 


4 


6 


70 


99 


1 


i 


3 


10 


3 


5 


! 2 


2 


8 


12 


133 


189 



Seasons fnr 
leaTlng the 
seiTlee. 



Conduct o( 
teaobers. 



▲nnoal general 
examinatton. 



results : 



134. An analysis of the reasons assigned for retirement gives the following 



S9rvic€9 ditpetued unth — 

For failure to pass examination 

For inefficient serrice ... 

Serricos no longer required 

For serious offences 

Deserted dutj 

Ueii^ned — 

To follow other occupations or to perform household duties 

To be married ... ... ... 

Left the district or the State ... 

On account of failing health 

^/TvCv ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• •• 
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NCMBKE OF TKACKXmS. 




Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


• • • 


5 


6 


11 






7 


1 


8 






1 


7 


8 






1 


■ • • 


1 






1 


2 


3 


< 




28 


29 


67 


, 




• ■ • 


51 


51 






1 


10 


11 






9 


26 


35 


« 




3 


1 


4 


• • • 


56 


133 


189 



135. The general conduct of the teachers of all grades during the year under 
review has been very creditable, and worthy of the high reputation which the 
service has always maintained. 

136. The annual general exaniination of teachers throughout the State was 
held in December. There were fifty-two centres, of which twelve were in charge 
of the District Inspectors and a head teacher, and forty were in charge of the local 
police magistrates or clerks of petty sessions, or their deputies, assisted by school 
committees. 

137. The number of teachers examined was 804, or 10 more than the corres- 
ponding number for 1905, and included 174 teachers of Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, and private scliools. 

138. Details of the examination are given in the following table : — 



FOR PBOMOnON TO THK STATUS OF— 



Pupil-teacher of the First Class 

Second Class 



MALES. 



ft 
if 



tt 



It 



Teacher— Class III. 

II. 
I. 



Third Class 
Fourth Class 



»f 



f> 



>t 



>i 




TOTAL. 


• 

a 
s 

OS 
M 

H 


j 


56 


38 


49 


46 


42 


37 


63 


52 


159 


92 


222 


t20 


39 


t4 



PKBCKRTAOa 
OP 



1906. 



1906. 



711 
88-9 ; 
830 I 
74-8 ! 
57-8 1 



67-8 
93-9 
881 
82-5 
67-9 



• Heronteen other candidates obtained 50 per cent, or over of the maximum marks allotted, and made a partial pass, but failed in one or 
more gubjeots in which they obtained less than one-fourth of the total marks. 

Twenty-two candidates have not completed their examination, having yet to be examined in drill and claM teanhinfr. 

t The examinations for Class II. and Clam I. may be taken by iuttalmenU from year to year, and generally are no Uken. The passes ber« 
recorded are for the completed examinationn only. 

The percentage of passes In selected subjecu was— for Class II., ft7*6 ; for Class I., 71*2. 
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INSPECTION. 



139. The inspecting staflf lost its oldest member, Mr. James Piatt, Senior ^^f ■««^' 
District Inspector, who died 21st September, 1906, after forty-two years of faithful inip«»tor. 
and efficient seiTice as teacher, organizing master, and District Inspector. 

140. The schools which were uninspected by Mr. Piatt at the time of his 
death were assigned to Messrs. Shirley, Ross, Kennedy, and Radcliffe. 



Number of 
•chools 



141. The total number of schools inspected was 1,057 State and Provisional 

and 68 Denominational schools. Of these, 218 received second visits of inspection, S?iSS5^ 
and 9 received third visits of inspection. All the State schools were inspected, 
but, for various reasons, 25 Provisional schools were not visited — Arrilalah, 
Birdsville, Boulia, Currigee, Eromanga, Habana, Hungerford, Imbil, Kelsey 
Creek, Malar, Ollera, Reid's Creek Upper, Rosalie Plains, Stamford, Theresa 
Creek, The Springs, Upper Trebonne, Urandangie, West Prairie, Whycombe, 
Willow Bank, Woolgar No. 1, Yarrilwanna Nos. 1 and 2, and Yelvertoft. Most 
of these schools were closed when the Inspector was in the neighbourhood, one was 
reopened after the Inspector had passed through, floods prevented the inspection 
of three, and a few were not inspected, by direction of the Minister, for good 
and sufficient reasons. The report^ of the District Inspectors will be found in 
Appendix D. 



EXPENDITURE. 

142. In the following tabular statement the gross departmental expenditure otom 
for 1906 is compared with that of 1905 :— t^Si^ 



BKANCHKS OF BXPKNDITURS. 


1906. 


1906. 


tiNCKBASE OE tOKCBKASB. 


Pnmarr Education... ... ... ... ... ... ... , 

Scholftrships and Exhibitions ] 

Endowments to Grammar Schools ! 

Teohnioal Education 

Schools of Arts — Grants in Aid 


£ #. d. 
297,068 13 6 
3,866 13 10 
6,760 
6,204 13 8 
2,004 18 6 


£ M. d, 
302,699 16 3 
4,951 11 6 
7.000 
7,749 17 1 
2,070 11 11 


£ 9. d. 

t5.631 2 9 
tl.084 17 8 
tl,260 
tl,546 3 6 
t66 13 6 


I 
^ 1./ i JLJiB ••• •■• ••• «•• •■• ••• ••• 


314.894 19 6 


324,371 16 9 


t9,476 17 4 



143. The following table gives particulars of increases or decreases in the particuiari ©i 

,-. ^ A* ^ IncreMes and 

expenditure on primary education alone : — atoniMm. 



Iteics of Expenditure. 



Salaries and allowances to teachers 

Bailwaj fares... 

Inspection 

School cleaning and incidentals 

School requisites 

Administration 

TraTclling Expenses 

Instruction in Cookery 
^Prorisional school buildings 

Total ... 



tlncroiM or tDeoreaie. 



18,066 

t44 
t83 

:26 

t464 

t616 

t61 

tl9 

{2,608 



«. d. 

16 11 

9 

2 1 

16 9 

17 6 
16 3 
14 8 

4 
10 



t6,631 2 9 



* Vote transferred to Estimates of Works Department from 1st July, 1906. 

144. Of £302,699 16s. 3d., the cost of primary education, the sum of oost or primary 
£11,H66 17s. 4d. was for administration and inspection, £233,415 15s. 8d. was **'^^*'"* 
for State schools, and £53,213 6s. 8d. for Provisional schools. 

145. The sum of £4,303 17s. 7d. was paid to the Railway Department, 
Government Printer, and Government Stores for services rendered. 

146. The cost of administration, £5,049 14s. 7d., was 1*5 per cent, of thecostoi . 
gross departmental expenditure. For 1905 it was 1*4 per cent. administration. 
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147. The cost of inspection was £6,617 2s. 9d., or 21 per cent, of the 

ADdinsp^tioiL expenditure on primary and technical education ; for 1905 it was 2*2 per cent. The 

whole charge for administration and inspection was 3 6 per cent, of the whole 

expenditure — the same as for the previous year. 

148. In State schools the average cost per head during the twenty-four 
years ended 31st December, 1906, was as follows: — 



Anntn oMt of 
ewsh ohUd's 
•dooAtion — 
8UUe Mlioolf. 



(A) IMCLVDING THK TOTAL EXPElfDTTURK FOR THE TEAS IN OOMNECTIOM WITn 

■TATE SCHOOLS. 



(B) INCLUDiNO TEACHRB8' SAlJiRIKS AND ALLOWANCEV 
AND INCIDENTAL RXPENDITVUC OHLT. 



Tear. 



Baaed on the 

Annual 
Enrolment. 



Rased on the 
i Mean Quarterly 
Enrolment. 



Based on the 

ATeraice 

Daily Attendance. 



Based on the 

Annual 
Enrolment. 




Baspd on the 

Mean Quarterly 

Enrolment. 



Based on the 

Averaice 

Dally Attanduioe. 

£ M. d. 
8 16 10 



▲▼emge oost of 
e>ieb clilM's 
•daeaiion— 
Pmvistoual 
■ehools. 



149. In Provisional schools the average cost per head during the twenty- 
four years ended 31st December, 1906, was as follows: — 



Tear. 



1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 



Based on the 

Annuxl 
Enrolment. 



£ ». d, 

1 18 

1 19 81 

2 5 4f 
2 6 9i 
2 6 
2 7 
2 7 
2 5 Hi 

2 7 7i 

3 2 7i 
2 17 4^ 
2 14 5 



2 
1 



Based on the 

Mean Quarterly 

Ennilmunt. 



£ 8. 

2 8 
2 10 
2 J7 
2 16 
2 15 
2 
2 

2 1.) 
2 16 
15 
7 
5 



3 
3 
3 



d, 

3i 

5i 

5 

31 

1 

16 lOf 

17 10 
9 
6 

U 
8 

3i 



Based on the 


1 


Based on the 


Based on the 


Avi'rage 


Tear. 


Annual 


Mean Qiwrterly 


Daily Attendance. 


1 


Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


£ ». d. 


I 


£ M. d. 


£ *. d. 


3 9 9 


1895 ... 


2 17 6 


3 9 91 


3 12 4| 


18J^ ... 


2 13 3f 


3 3 3 


4 2 2! 


, 1897 ... 


2 14 10 


3 4 6 


4 Oi 


1898 ... 


2 13 U\ 


3 3 Hi 


3 16 10| 


1899 ... 


2 18 Hi 


3 9 7i 


3 17 4i 


19K) ... 


3 3 2 


3 14 8f , 


4 7J 


1901 ... 


3 8 li 


4 1 Oi ' 


3 19 U 


1902 ... 


3 6 2^ 


3 18 1 


3 18 10^ 


1903 ... 


3 4 Hi 


3 16 3i 


5 4 4i 


1904 ... 


3 6 3i 


3 17 8i 


4 14 8 


1905 ... 


3 4 9i 


3 15 74 


4 10 10 


1906 ... 


3 li-i 


3 10 2i 



Based on the 

AToraire 

Daily Attendance. 

£ 9, d. 

4 14 9i 
4 7 2f 
4 6 6i 
4 9 8i 
4 15 11 

4 17 4i 

5 5 5i 

4 18 5 

5 1 li 
5 2 5i 
4 19 2 
4 13 7 



▲rerage oost of 
••oil papll. 



▲▼ersge oost 
hnfMBdnn net 
•nroiment. 



Cause of 
InerMUM. 



Local 
oontnlmtlons. 



150. For all schools — State and Provisional — the total expenditure on 
primary education, £302,599 16s. 3d., divided by the average daily attendance, 
69,771, gives £4 6s. 9d. as the average cost of each pupil in attendance. In 1905 
the average cost was £4 6s. 6d. 

151. The average annual cost of a pupil in a Provisional school exceeded by 
8s. 3{d. the cost of the education of a pupil in a State school. For all schools — 
State and Provisional — the total expenditure on primary education, £302,599 
16s. 3d., divided by the net enrolment, 95,415 (Table C), gives £3 3s. 6d. as the 
average cost of each child who claimed the right of instruction during the year 
1906. In 1905, the average cost was £3 Is. lOfd. 

152. This increase is mainly accounted for by the large amount paid to 
assistant teachers by way of arrears of salary from 1st July, 1906, consequent on 
their deferred promotions in classification being given to them. 

153. The local contributions towards the cost of school buildings — State and 
Provisional — ^received during the year was £3,138 17s. 4d. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

154. The work of organizing technical education has been steadily con- 
tinued, and this branch oi' education is now on a sounder basis than it has ever 
been, 

155. The differential scheme of endowment which came into operation at the "'J^'^j'^J^ 
beginning of 1906 is working well, and most of the colleges are already feeling "nao-meni. 
the benefit of the increased endowment. Owing to the more liberal subsidy, the 
advances made by the Government, the return of better times, and the strenuous 
efforts and careful management of the council, the Brisbane Technical College is 
surmounting its difficulties, and its future prospects are hopeful. All the technical 
colleges are now on a uniform basis ; they work to the same syllabus, the students 
come up for the same examination, and the departmental certificate is the 
recognized certificate. All the subjects in the syllabus are endowed, and the 
opportujiities for each college to increase its usefulness have thus been widely 
extended. A revised syllabus will shortly be issued. Suggestions from the various ^^^ 
colleges and examiners were invited, and the syllabus was finally revised and 
completed by a committee consisting of the Inspector of Technical Colleges, the 
Director of the Brisbane Technical College, the Principal of the South Brisbane 
Technical College, and the Principal of the Ipswich College. The syllabus 

has been specially prepared to meet Queensland conditions. Regular 
and systematic inspection of the colleges is now made, and the Inspector 
of Technical Colleges confers with the local committees, guides them in their 
work, and helps them in their difficulties. The Department is gradually being 
represented on the committees of management, and an effort is being made to 
appoint at least one head teacher on each committee, so that the Primary schools 
and the colleges may be brought into touch. The teachers of subsidized subjects 
must now be approved by the Minister, and only persons of proved competency AppmrBa 
are appointed. The teaching in the colleges is thus becoming more efficient. As'*""™' 
far as possible, trained State school teachers are appointed to take charge of 
the revisal and elementary classes. Care is also taken that the apparatus and 
equipment of the approved classes is as satisfactory as possible, and that the 
instruction is in accordance with the syllabus. Increased accommodation is inenut 
needed at Brisbane, South Brisbane, Ipswich, Bimdaberg, and Kockhampton. '™°'" ' ' 
A new college has been erected at Warwick. A commodious college is about 
to be erected at Mount Morgan, and the committee of the Chart.ers Towers 
College are taking steps to secure a site with a view to the erection of a suitable 
college. Technical classes have been opened at Croydon, and the opening of 
classes at Herberton is under consideration , Branch classes have also been 
opened in connection with certain of the country colleges. 

156. It is now a condition of State assistance that new colleges shall beE«-nuonQ(ii» 
vested hi the Secretary for Public Instruction. Existing colleges are being "'' 
gradually dissociated from Schools of Arts, and are being conducted as separate 
institutions. The Brisbane and South Brisbane Colleges have been extending their 

work; the Ipswich College is opening electrical and chemical classes; a mining 
course, mcluding physics, chemistry, mineralogy, metallurgy, and assa}'ing, has 
been begun at liockhamptou ; the Townsville College has an engineering course in 
active operation; the Charteis Towers College has increased the efficiency of its 
mechanical engineering course, and the Cairns College has opened classes in 
geology and mineralogy, which are being well attended. In nine centres classes 
bearing upon the dairying industry have been established. As opportunities have 
arisen subjects have been added to the departmental syllabus to provide for the Aaaed.uw«u, 
training of engine-drivers, boiler-attendants, french-polishers, upholsterers, milk 
and cream testers, &c., and the classes are all State endowed. Continued effort 
is being made to bring the work of the technical colleges into touch with the 
practical life of the people. These particulars will show that technical educa- 
tion is beginning to assume definite shape and that some true technical work is 
being undertaken and accomplished. The classes in such subjects as higher 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, electricity, geology, and mechanical engineering 
are growing and they are being fairly well attended; technical education in this 
State is no longer synonymous with music, cookery, shorthand, and typewriting. 
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Music has been excluded from technical college work, and, though cookery, type- 
writing, and shorthand are still taught in the colleges, those subjects no longer 
represent the principal work done. It may be fairly said that a beginning on a 
sound basis has now been made in regard*^ to technical education, but it cannot 
be pretended that it is more than a beginning. Time must elapse and much money 
must be spent before Queensland can hope to attain the high standard of excel- 
lence which has been reached by the British, American, and German technical 
institutes. With our limited means and small population we cannot hope to 
accomplish in five or ten years that which has taken these countries with their 
vast wealth and millions of people fully a century to accomplish. We cannot 
expect to immediately undertake the wide scope of subjects covered by Britain, 
America, and Germany, and it would be foolish to attempt to do so. But we 
should always bear fully in mind the resources and actual requirements of 
Queensland, and shape our system of technical education accordingly. Our 
mineral and agricultural resources, for instance, are unbounded ; there is a wide 
scope for mine managers, engineers, assayers, and scientific farmers. Our 
minerals are many and varied, and the proper way of treating many of them has 
yet to be discovered. Scientific farming is becoming more and more necessary 
each year. Queensland in these directions at least should train her own managers, 
engineers, assayers, and experts, and it should not be necessary for our young 
people to go abroad to complete their education in mining and agriculture; it 
should be made possible for students to get better instruction in these subjects 
in Queensland, both theoretical and practical, than they can get elsewhere, 

SSSSsult?****** ^^'^' ^^^ need of Legislative action to place technical education under State 

control. control and make proper provision for the expansion and development of the 

system is pressing, and action should not be longer deferred. This branch of 
education has hitherto been almost entirely under local control, but this form 
of management has not been successful. If technical education is to flourish as 
it should do, it is apparent that the State must assume control and provide the 
necessary funds. Some of the best of the American institutions have been 
privately endowed, and owe their success to private benefactors; but it is evident 
that in Queensland we must look to the State and not to private individuals to 
build up our system of technical education. During the past two years the 
Department has, as far as its powers extended, been taking the preliminary steps 
to organize the system on a sound basis, and it has succeeded in a measure in 
doing so. Expansion and development are now necessary. 

jtjjeto^ 158. It is the intention of the Government to place technical colleges upon 

Sl^iegea ud to thc samQ basis as State schools. The effect will be that tlie State will find four- 

^^ "* fifths of the cost of the erection of colleges and equipment, and that the salaries 

of teachers will be paid by the State. This arrangement should give an impetus 

to technical education, and Parliament must be prepared to vote largely increased 

amounts if we are to have a really good system. 

159. In administering technical education the Department will be glad to 
utilize the services of the local committees, and it will expect the active co- 
operation and assistance of employers. 



Monetary help 
to students. 



160. In my last report I mentioned that it was the practice of the Mount 
Morgan Gold Mining Company to encourage each apprentice to attend the local 
technical college, and that to enable him to do so the company paid him 2s. 6d. 
per week in addition to his weekly wage. The Commissioner for Hallways has 
followed this praiseworthy example. With a view to encouraging the young 
apprentices employed in the Railway Workshops, at Ipswich, to attend the local 
technical college he has consented to pay the fees of those apprentices whose pay 
does not exceed twenty shillings per week ; the committee of the college has also 
offered special terms to induce the older apprentices to attend. Twenty-two 
apprentices have availed themselves of these privileges, and they receive special 
instruction in applied mechanics, geometrical drawing, or inorganic chemistry. 
These iexamples might be followed by other employers with profit to themselves, 
advantage to their employees, and benefit to the colleges. 



So 

161. The introduction of a Bill to establish a central technical institute in^^'^, 
Brisbane was part of the Government progtanmie for last session, but tirae did 
not admit of action being taken. A technical institute for Queensland is a 
necessity; the institution would absorb the colleges existing in Brisbane, and 
would act as the centre from which technical education would be administered. 
The technical colleges throughout the State would be co-ordinated with the 
central institute. I hope that action will be taken next session. 

162. I am anxious to see a satisfactory system of evening continuation °*^«; 
s established in connection with technical colleges, The objects of these"'**' 

t classes are threefold; — 

(1) To enable pupils who have left the elementary schools with an 
incomplete elementary education to continue and complete such 
education ; 

(2) To assist young people who have completed their elementary educa- 
tion and have entered employment, to obtain guidance and 
instruction in special subjects bearing upon their occupations; and 

(3) To prepare students for admission to the higher technical classes. 

163. The continuation classes would act as a connecting link between the 
elementary schools and the technical colleges, and would sei-ve a very useful 
purpose. The fees should be kept as low as possible, and free education in the 
continuation classes might be given to specially deserving pupils on leaving school. 

164. Detailed particulars in regard to the colleges, attendance, subjects, 
leitaminations, &c., will be found in the report of the Inspector of Technical 
I'Colleges and the appendices thereto. 



SCHOOLS OF ARTS. 

1G5. The aid granted to Schools of Arts was increased from 1st July, 1906, no™^ 
Pto 10s. for every £1 subscribed. To reading rooms, ttc, in connection with shearing ^SS"" 
[sheds and sugar mills the aid granted was raised from 1st July, 1906, to £i 
Llor every £1 subscribed. The total grant payable to any one institution must 

aot exceed £150 for a year, and the total aid to all institutions must not t 

'he vote — namely, £3,250. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, AND KXHIBITIONS. 

166. At the annual examination held in December. 1906, '215 boys and 121 fcic.i«.hi 

firls competed for State scholarships and bursaries to Secondary schools. One"'"'"" 
undred and twenty-two Primary schools were represented. 

167. Scholarships were awarded to twenty-seven boys and nine girls, and 
t bui-saries were awarded to six boys and two girls. 

168. Two candidates were equal for the ninth place for scholarships for 
females; and though provision had been made on the Estimates for only nine 

(cholarships for girls, the Government granted the extra scholarship. 

169. In addition to these ordinary scholarships, fifty district scholarships Duuiot 
Were granted— five to each Grammar school. The conditions attached to district """"""^ 
scholarships are the same as the conditions relating to ordinary scholarships, 
except that the winners must attend the Grammar schools nearest to their homes, 
and the scholarships are not transferable. 

170. The quarterly reports from the heads of Grammar schools and other aeporum 
approved Secondary schools on the attendance, conduct, and progress of State ""'"' 
scholars continue to be aatisfactary, almost without exception. The total number 
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of State scholars attending (1) State Grammar schools and (2) approved 
Secondary schools during the last quarter of the year 1906 was 116, as tabulated 
below ; — 



BOYS. 


GIRLS. 


State Grammar Sohools. 


No. 


Approved 
Secondary Schools. 

Cliristian Brothers, 

Oregorj Ti'rrace 
St. Jot«eph's College, 

Nudgee 
Warwick High School 
CIlri^tian Brothers' 

H \gh School, Mury- 

boiougli 
Bundab«^rg Private 

Grammar School 

(Boys) 

Total 


Xo. 


State Grammar Schools. 


Xo. 

9 

19 

2 

1 


Approvd .y 
Seoondjiry Sohools. 


Brisbane 

Ipswich 

Rockhampton 

Maryborough 

Townsville 

Toowoomba 


d4 
9 

11 
9 
2 
8 


2 

10 

1 
2 

1 


Brisbane 
Ipswich 
Maryborough 
Kockhauipton 


All Hallows ConTent 
Total 


1 
1 1 


Total 


68 


16 


Total 


31 


1 



uS?T?iiitiM.**' 1^^- The usual examination for exhibitions to Univei^sities, to be awarded 

to pupils of Secondary schools, was held in TSovember, when twenty candidates 
presented themselves — 5 from St. Joseph's College, Nudgee; 4 from Brisbane 
Boys' Grammar school; 2 each from the Brisbane Girls' Grammar school, the 
Ipswich Girls' Grammar school, the Ipswich Boys' Grammar school, and the 
Maryborough Boys' Grammar school; and one each from the Toowoomba 
Grammar school, the Maryborough Girls* Grammar school, and the Brisbane 
High School for Girls. 



Sucoetvtal 
candidates. 



172. The exhibitions were awarded to the candidates whose examination 
papers showed the highest merit — namely, to Neal William Macrossan, St. 
Joseph's College, Nudgee; Mabel Alice Ballantine, Ipswich Girls' Grammar 
school; and Grace McKenzie Hodge, Maryborough Girls' Grammar school. 

173. All three had been holders of Grammar school scholarships won from 
the Brisbane Central (Boys'), Gatton, and Cordalba State schools respectively. 

174. Neal William Macrossan, having been elected the Rhodes scholar for 
1907, relinquished the exhibition which had been awarded to him. 

175. An exhibition was accordingly granted to the candidate first in order 
of merit amongst the unsuccessful candidates — namely, HaiTey Sylvester Walsh, 
Brisbane Boy^' Grammar school. This candidate had previously won a Grammar 
school scholarship from the Petrie Terrace Boys' school. 

• 

176. Miss Ballantine and Mr. Walsh attend the Sydney University, and 
Miss Hodge has elected to attend the I^dinburgh University. 

177. Of the 87 exhibitions granted from the year 1878 — when they were 
first established — to 1906, 65 have been gained by students who had previously 
won scholarships from State schools. 



Value of 
scholarship. 



RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 

178. Provision was made in the will of the late Right Hon. Cecil John 
Rhodes for the establishment of scholarships at Oxford for students from the 
colonies and the United States of North America. One scholarship in each year 
was allotted to Queensland; the prize is of the yearly value of £300, and entitles 
the holder to attend any college in the University of Oxford for three consecutive 
academical years. The third scholarship was awarded in 190G, and the successful 
candidate was Henry Lionel HaiTcy, of the High school, Southport, and the 
fourth, for 1907, was awarded to Neal William Macrossan. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

1 79. There are ten Grammar schools in Queensland — six for boys and four g;^;^' 
for girls. There are separate schools for boys and for girls at Brisbane, Ipswich, •«*»<»>"• 
Maryborough, and Rockhampton; and schools for boys at Toowoomba and 
Townsville. The school for boys at Ipswich, which was opened in 1863, was the 

first Grammar school established. 

180. Each Grammar school is governed by a board of seven trustees, how governed, 
appointed by the Government, and of these four are nominated by the Governor 

in Council, and the others by a majority of the subscribers to the funds. The 
trustees hold office for three years, and are eligible for re-election. They are 
empowered to make regulations for the filling of all vacancies that may occur in 
their number for the unexpired portion of the term of office, for tlie determination 
of fees to be paid by the scholars, for the salaries to be paid to the teachers, and 
generally for the management, good government, and discipline of the school. 

All such regulations are subject to the approval of the Governor in Coimcil. 

• 

181. Endowment to Grammar schools was paid at the rate of £650 per^SII^nt. 
annum each for the financial year 1905-6. From the 1st July, 1906, the endowment 

was increased to £750 per annum to each school, and, in addition to this amount, 
provision is made on the Estimates for 1906-7 for the payment of £250 per 
annum to each Grammar school on account of district scholarships. In considera- 
tion of this extra amount, the Grammar schools will provide free education for 
fifty scholars, who are to be selected from the list of unsuccesstul candidates in 
the ordinary State scholarships examination according to their order of merit, 
and having regard also to the districts in which they live. These scholarships will Saou^wp*. 
be known as district scholarships, and five will be allotted to each Grammar 
school from 1st January, 1907. Thus, the old rate of endowment — namely, 
£1,000 per annum — has practically been restored to the schools as from 1st 
July, 1906. 

182. The following table shows the number of scholarship and bursary S^^^l^hSJS? 
holders in attendance at the Grammar schools during the first quarter of the Jch^i?"*' 
year 1907. Of the total number of pupils now in attendance at the Grammar 
schools about one-fourth are free scholars: — 









No. of Tnis'ees* 






Grammar School. 


No. or SUte 
Scholars. 

31 


Xo. of Dlntrict 
Scholars. 


and other Scholars, 
except StNte and 
l>l*trict Scholars. 


No. of Bursars. 


Total Number. 


Brisbane (Boys) 


3 


19 


3 


66 


„ (<)irl») 




12 


5 


4 


• • • 


21 


Ipswich (Ro\8) 




2 


5 


20 


1 


28 


„ (Girls) 




3 


3 


13 


4 


23 


Maryborough (Boys) 




13 


3 


28 


1 


45 


(^"N) 




1 


5 


24 


• • • 


30 


Rockhampton ( t<o\ s) 




12 


4 


6 


2 


24 


(Oirls) ... 




4 


3 


10 


1 


18 


Toowoomba 




8 


2 


20 


4 


29 


Townsrille 




1 


3 


11 


1 


16 


Totals 


* • » • • • 


82 


36 


155 


17 


290 



183. The accounts of the various Grammar schools are audited yearly by 
the State audit inspectors. 

184. Report from trustees of Grammar schools will be found in Appendix E 
to this report. 

ORPHANAGES. 

185. The report furnished by the Inspector of Orphanages shows that at»'»^^*^«- 
the end of the year 1906 there were 1,760 children under the control of the State, 

an increase of 32 for the year. 

186. The expenditure for 1906 amounted to £22,316 5s. 6d., a decrease of Expenditure. 
£77 Is. oh the expenditure for the preceding year. 



{ 



32 



^talillNitiOB of 
state orphuu. 



KetoMt. 



187. The distribution of children is shown in the following table: 



Diamantina Orphanage and Receiying Depdt 
St. Vincent's, Nudgee 
Infanta' Home, Brisbane 
Rockhampton Orphanage ... 
Meteor Park (Central £iilway) 

Towns ville Orphanage 

Home of the Oood Shepherd, Ormiston 
Holy Cross Retreat, Wooloowin ... 



Totals 



••• 



Inmates. 



At HoapitaL 



9 


2 


296 




30 




10 




288 




116 




18 




22 




739 


2 



Boarded | Boarded i Hired out. 
with i with I Apprenticed, 

I\toter Mothers. I Mothers, j or Adopted. 



Total. 




188. The total expenditure is given above, from this should be deducted the 
maintenance collections £2,053 123. 3d., leaving a net cost to the State of 
£20,262 13s. 3d. 



APPENDICES. 

Tables (A, B, C, D) of statistics relating to number of schools in 
operation, number of teachers employed, and attendance of 
pupils. 

Report of Director of Education. 

Reports of District Inspectors. 

Report of the Inspector of Technical Colleges. 

Statistics of Technical Colleges. 

Reports from the Trustees of the following State Grammar schools : — 
Brisbane (Boys), Brisbane (Girls), Ipswich (Boys), Ipswich 
(Girls), Maryborough (Boys), Maryborough (Girls), Rockhamp- 
ton (Boys), Rockhampton (Girls), Toowoomba, and Townsville. 

Examination papers given in December, 1906, to candidates for 
Grammar school scholarships, and to teachers and pupil- 
teachers. 



Brisbane, 9th May, 1907. 



A. H. BARLOW, 

Secretary for Public Instruction. 
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TaUaD. 

TXAOHBSS EkPLOTKD. 





MAUtS. 


nCMALSt. 


OlMilltoatton, 


Employed 

at the end of 

1906. 


Left the 

Serrice 

during 1906. 


Promoted 
daring 1906. 


Employed 

ftt the 
end of 1906. 


Left the 

Serrioe 

during 1906. 


Promoted 
during 1906. 


Class I. — 

Diviiion 1 

>f ^ ••• ••• ••• 

q 

It *' ••• ••• ••• 

Class II. — 

Diyision 1 

o 

>f ** ••• ••• t** 

» V ••• ••• ••• 

Class III.— 

Division 1 

o 

t» " ••• ••• ••• 

q 

>f V ••• ••• ••• 


14 

7 

10 

147 
46 
36 

238 
91 
152t 







1 



1 

6 

1 
7 


4 

7 
10 

35 
40 
34 

97 
90 
55 




3 

36 
19 
29 

308 
114 
130t 






3 



18 

7 
8 




3 

13 

19 

28 

132 

110 

43 


Total Classified Teachbbs 


741 


16 


372 


639 


36 


348 


Unclassified... 


18 








19 


1 





Teachbbs in Unclassifibd Statb Schools 


32 


1 


14 


1 


3 





Pupil Tbachbbs : — 
Class 4 

>l V ••• ••. ... 

ft' ••• ••• ••• 

ff-^ ••• .*• ■■• 

„ (».e., on probation) 


54 
28 
17 
16 
29 


3 

7 
2 


4 


38 
21 
16 
14 



65 
36 
19 
19 
62 


1 
3 
3 
2 
8 


48 
22 
17 
19 



Total Pupil Teachbbs 


144 


16 


89 


191 


17 


106 


Total Teachbbs Employed in State 
Schools 


* 

935 


33 


475 


850 


57 


454 


Teachbbs Employed in Pboyisional 
Schools 


1 

217* 


22 





397* 


76 





Tbachebs in Abobiginal and Bbfob- 
MATOBY Schools 


1 


1 





2 








Total Tbachebs Employed .... 


1 

1,153§ 

1 


56 


475 


1,249 


133 


454 



* Leu clawifled teachers in Proriaional schools. 

X Including classified teachers (4) in Provisioual schools. 



t Including classified teachers (2) in Provisional schools, 
i This numher does not include the Itinerant teachers. 

WILL. TELFORD, Bcgistrar. 
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Appendix A. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 

Department of Public InBtruotion, 

BriBbane, 24th April, 1907. 

Sir, — In submitting to you the following aa my Annual Report for 1906, I feel, at I have often 
felt on previous similar occasions, great difficulty as to what should be its substance. 

Properly speaking, the report should be an expression to you in compendious form of what I did 
during the year — of what my share was in helping you to administer the Departmeot. Aa jou aie 
aware, I have been engaged wholly in the Office, and a summary of my daily doings is as hopeless at it 
would be useless for any practical purpose. 

The traditional form that my annual reports have come to assume during the last tweotj-five 
years is a sort of generalization in paragraphs, not always, perhaps seldom, logically connected, inteoded 
to set forth what appears to me at the time needful to say and worth saying, regarding not alone the 
administration and transactions of the Department^ but also the educaticmal outlook and tendeocj in 
the bearing of these upon school work generally, and especially on the schooling of the children of 
Queensland. 

In trying to write to that end, I have often lost sight of my superior officer directly addretted, 
and have written, not altogether of purpose and yet not altogether unconsciously, for the member ol 
Parliament^ the man in the street, and always with the desire to be helpful to my comndeB of the 
inspectorate and of the teaching staff, as the occasion has seemed to me to serve; and if at this time I 
am able to w^rite something on similar lines, in a readable way, I shall deem myself fortunately tucceasful. 

It is wasteful and needless for me to take up matters that are discussed at length in other parti 
of the report to which this is an appendix, or to traverse ground that is covered in detail in other 
appendices, especially the reports of the district inspectors, though it may be possible for me adTantag^^ 
ously to treat of the same matters from a different standpoint, with another view, and a more genoial 
bearing. 

llie outstanding statistics of the year are briefly these — ^at the end of the year 12 more ProriiioDal 
schools and 1 State school less than at the end of the previous year ; an increase in the expenditure for 
salaries of £7,657; an increase in the expenditme for buildings of over £10,700; an increate of 19 
teachers; an increase in the average attendance of pupils to the number of 991 ; and a diminution of the 
net enrolment by 580 children. 

By way of comment on these facts and figures, it may be said that the growth and expantion of 
the Department's operati<His are evidently in tlie direction of pushing out to lay hold of the children of 
those who aie pioneering — some in mining adventure, but mostly in new settlement on the land. The 
schools called Frovisionai, by which most of this work of schooling the children <^ pi<»ieer8 it done^ 
are now wrongly named: the Provisional soho(d has come to stay. To speak of the Provisional achoo!, 
meaning by that a temporary or make-shift school — a school here to-day and gone to-morrow, or a school 
constructed of saplings and bark, or canvas, or flatteued-out kerosene tins — is quite erroneous. The 
Provisional school of the day is a school well built, on respectable specifications, of a size to hold 36 pupils, 
and well fiunished and equipped; and there can now be only a small number less efficiently organized 
in respect of their material appointments. Such schools belong to the Minister, and the Department 
has paid four-fifths of the cost of their establishment. Provisional schools are not established unless a 
roll of 18 prospective pupils is in view, as this has been shown by exj>erience to be the smallest enrolment 
that will maintain an average attendance of 12; hut once a school has been set going, it is not dosed 
uiile«8 the attendance falls away to so low an ebb a*4 to make it impossible to find a teacher to stay at 
the place for the salary payable. 

At the present time there are on the list 83 Provisional schools that had an average attendance 
of 30 or over for 1906. So far as attendance goes, these schools are on a par with State sohods in 
Class VIII. (30 to 40 pupils), or Class VII. (41 to 80), and thoy should be staffed accordingly. If expendi- 
ture is laid out to build residences for teachers at these schools, taking care to avoid such expenditure in 
places where the population is not likely to be permanent, there would be an outlet for the employment 
as head teachers of the many married classified assistants now waiting — some of them a long time— 
for the chance of making a start in their profession as responsible heads of schools. Indeed, some of the 
schools referred to might l>e left in the charge of the Provisional t«U5hers who now hold them, or they 
might be given in charge to other Provisional school teachers of merit, many of the Provisional school 
teachers being married men of good repute as teachers who have — as have many other Provisional school 
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E^fOkrfied — puaed the ex&minaUoD for odmiiwion u teacher of the tfaird claM- ProTiiiouAl 

Bchc)ol teachers vih<* had receiveil gcrod reports for tlin ti^a^hing aud manageiueiit of tJieir Bchools, ftnd 

who had also pas^^ the eiaminatioD for classiticatioii, used to im taken into the State sohoola and 

granted Btoading as ctaasified t«a«hors, aa need riiquired, and mauy of them are waiting in y&in for 

such preferment. The set of the tide iu now tlio otliei' way, and the prat^tiue ha^ been begun tA sending 

classified teachers from the State schools to till vaj^ancies aa theee arise in Proristonal schools. This 

I practica obviates the need tor receiving an ProviBional school teachern the persons of no experience and 

I little education who were appointed to that work, aFler a probation of xii weeks in a State school and the 

f fuasiug of aa elementary eiajtiinatioii ; it provides Provisional school teachers who may be r^arded an 

reliable from the start ; and, not least, it providw for a flow of pupil- teachers into the State schooU. 

Deserving Provisional school teachers doing good work, who have paased the eiamination, and 

e chance of clasfiification by entry into State school work is very stiiall, aa shown above, are likely 

|.to be despondent, and perhaps to leave the senrice. seeing no prospect ahead of bettering their position 

I or of uttaJning to emoluments and standing sufficient lo afford them a decent living : aud some way might 

I be devised to admit them to the status and privileges of classified teachers. 

The automatic advancement of teachers in clasiiification and emoluntMits by elBuiiou of time and 
W good service has the constant tendency to bestow upon teachers, especially in the lower grades of the 
I service, a higher place and bettei- pay than the work deserves, or, at any rate, greater emoluments than 
8 country con I'onsonahly be expected lo pay for the amount and kind of service that oau be allotted 
I to them. It seems impossible to prevent such an issue. Teachers cannot be expected to devote themselves 
I to the profession of their lives without prospect of advancement, and in greater numbers every year 
J they are pushing forward by earnest and self-denying study to acquire the literary attainments prescribed 
■■tor further advancement. The inevitable uoiisetjuenoe is, that there aro now in the service many more 
r teachers i^ proved capability aud attainments than there are good places for them to till, and it will 
I be more so aa time goes on. 

The principle of payment for the work done— so much pay for »o many pupilK ta.uglil'— has beeu 
tlie rule by whicli head teachers in State Kubuols have been paid for ten years, and it haa worked well, 
satisfying the teaohers. so far a» I krjow, and allowing much more freedom of administration in respect 
of appointments and transfers of teachers than previously obtained. There is now, however, I believe, 
. a feeling that the jump in emoluments between one class of school and the nest— it amounts to £iO a 
J the teacher's e'iiolument<i — is too big. I know tliat the idea in mind when the regulation was 
framed was that things would balance themKelves lietweon teacherw and Department in the long run, it 
being just as easy tor the teacher to gain that £40 a year as lo lose it ; but I dare say Uiere have been 
individual hardships, and 1 am prepared to see good reason for doubling, say, the number of classes of 
schools, and thus making the jumps £20 u year inst«ad of £40. The outcome, as the schools now stand, 
would be a money gain to the Department and «. corresponding loss all over to the teachers; but the 
experiment might allay the feeling I have referred to; and if it should be made and sliould be continued 
for ten years, like the present rule, by that time some other man than myself would be wrestling with the 
problem. The difficulty is most acute in the lower grade schools— Class ¥11. and Class VITI.— where the 
teachers' salaries are small. The constant aim of the Department is to restore enioluments to a teacher 
whoso salary has been reduced by the tall of his school in classification ; but this is found by experience 
I to l>e very difficult to do, as the openings suitable are few. 

The five paragraphs preceding arose from the thought of the position of the ProvisiDnal school 
teaoher, which led me on to show how the whole service hangs together. Hetuming to tho thou^t of 
following up the children outside tho more thickly peopled districts, we pass the regions where Provisional 
schools are possible, with their little knots of twelve or more pupils in attendance, and we enter the 

I" liack blocks." At the end of the year arrangements wore nuide for appointing two more itinerant 
teachers, so that now three officers of that kind are at work — one in the South-west, 08 for the past six 
years; one in the Central District, working in from Longiench ; and one working north and weet from 
Hughendw. The duty of these men is not so much to teach — they have little time for that^ — hut to visit 
isolated homes, try to arrange tor someone — mostly father, mother, elder sister, or the like — to put tho 
children into the way of a little eletnentary instruction, and to leave school material and advice to that 
end. Already, to latcBt available dates. Mr. WaJpole {ham])ered hy sickness) has travelled 320 miles, 
between AdavaJe and Cunnamulla, visiting 12 families and 30 children. Mr. West, between Longreaoh 
and Boulia. lias visited 26 families and 70 children ; white Mr, Hunter, from Hughenden, by Richmond, to 
.Clonourry. and back towards Winlon, has seen 28 families and 68 children. 
In denling with the seliooltng of the children of country districts difficulty occurs aa the country 
fills up. The school first built coBses to !» central and convenient. Another school is called for and is 
established, under pressure; then another, and yet another. The intention of the Regulations is, that 
•ohool» shall be »t leut 4 miles apart, so that children shall he not farther than 2 miles from 
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school ; but it has occurred again and again that the Department has been urged to place a wshool half- 
way between two schools that are the right distance apart; and the pec^le concerned, in their anxiety to 
get a school against their own door, are too short-sighted to perceive how they are hurting themaelyea 
and their children by pressing their member to press the Minister to press the GrovemmeDt to multiply 
small schools. Apparently those who act in this way credit the Department with the desire and the 
ability to make the education given efficient even in the smallest schools, and they are content to balance 
against any want of thoroughness or finish in the school work the convenience enjoyed bj having a 
school of some kind at hand ; but they do not know enough to reason further that it is not poesible for 
the country to afford sufficient salary to the teacher of every small school to make it attractiTe to a 
strong, wise, and capable teacher, whereas a larger and more numerously attended school would certainly 
be in charge of such a teacher, with proper assistance and fuller equipment, ensuring better organization 
and teaching of a more sound, progressive, and modern type than the Department could afford to give 
in a small school for the money that could ))e expended on it. 

The expedient of collecting children to a central school from an area around that centre by meant 
of local conveyances acquired for that purpose has been before the notice of the Department more than 
once, but hitherto no one has been able to devise a practicable way of using tiiis method of schooling a 
country side. 

There is no doubt a deal of unpunctual and irregular attendance, but there is not much non- 
attendance that can be helped or remedied. The diminution in the net enrolment arises from causes 
that are beyond the control of the Department, and is not in any way connected witii the efficiency of 
its management. It may be explained in various ways, none of which touch the D^iartment's work. 
It can be shown that the Department lias placed schools wherever it has been asked to do so^ if the 
request has been found to be reasonable. With the invaluable assistance of the police as attendance 
officers, to whom much praise and thanks are due, the mass of information sent in by teachers at the 
end of each half-year is made usable in the effort to warn or punish parents who have been seriously at 
fault regarding the attendance of their children at school. It should be mentioned, also, that the 
knowledge possessed by the police, gained by their patrol duty, is freely placed at the disposal of the 
itinerant teachers, who find the infonnation of much service in discovering the isolated families which 
it is their duty to visit 

In speaking of the irregular attendance of children at school, whatever it may amount to^ teachers 
and officers of the Department who have schools on the brain are apt to regard parents as robbers and 
pirates if they dare to allow their children to be absent from school for any time, however shorty and for 
any purpose, however important; but when I think of the self-denial involved in sending to school 
growing lads^ so useful to their fathers in the development of this new land, with so much to do and 
so little coming in, and especially the self-denial of many mothers of Queensland with young families 
and multitudinous household cares, who have to make ready their little ones for school every morning, 
and to whom the assistance of the elder girl in the home may mean so much, I feel more like asoribing 
to such fathers and especially such mothers glory, honour, and praise for the self-sacrifice they show in 
sending their children to school so regularly as they do. 

The increase in the number of teachers no more than meets the increase in the attendanoe. No 
effort is spared, by review of the monthly returns of attendance, to keep the school staffs in aoocHHi with 
the normal, so that there shall not be supernumerary teachers on the (me hand, or fewer teachers on 
the other hand, than the attendance calls for. Vacancies are filled by the appointment oi pupil-teaohers; 
there is no other way to fill them, and that way is very acceptable to many parents who are anxiously 
looking for work for their children leaving school. The pupil-teacher system of training teachers is 
now, I believe, generally discredited; but for all that, in a country that contains many more square 
miles than it contains people, there is much to be said for it that cannot be said for it in thiokly 
peopled districts; and there can be no doubt whatever that it has served our purpose well, bearing in 
mind what I have already stated — that we have more good teachers (and these are almost all of our 
own training) than we have good places for. Teaching can only be learned by teadiing; and, like 
most aria, is best learned young. Teaching is no more to be acquired by books and lectures than is 
chemistry or bricklaying; but when the money is ready and the mandate, there will be no difficult in 
formulating schemes to mend or end the present syst^n of training pupil-teachers, and to introduce into 
our schools adult teachers educated for their profession on the most modem lines. I am very willing to 
lend my counsel, for what it may be worth, to that end; but, personally, I should not care to be 
responsible for the result unless a free hand is given me. This matter, to be worked satisfactorily, mb 
well as without unreasonably lavish expenditm^ really involves changes that include the correlation of 
all public educational effort under one directorate — ^not necessarily one person — ^myself or another; and 
the disposing of the pupils leaving our upper classes according as they may need to be provided for in the 
way of further education — to higher grade schools, continuation schools, technical schools, or secondary 





Khoola. The liigb^ grade BchM^ might take pupils who would be benefited by Bome Bpeoi&lization or 
extension of wliat in cow the programme of instruction for our fifth and eiith cUases, before leaving school 
to go to work. Continuation schools might he instituted for pupils who desire to extend or finish the 
education they already possess, of au evening, after they hiive begun tbeir life work. Technical scboob 
should give insttruction bearing directly and practically on the arts severally, and on the theories that 
underlie these; they should not be half-caste preparatory scliools for literary examinations. The 
■eoondury schools should lead straight to tlie university, the professions iooidentally, and the highest 
mental culture that a woman or a man may have means and leisure to puisuo. All these schools must 
be run by the Government, under one directorate, as I said already, with the fullest understanding of 
means and objects, otherwise thore will be waste, confusion, and eilravagauee. 

Sonie^'here in the nrrangenients we should find a place for the cho«eii boys and girls who desire 
to be teachers, so that their edncittion should run on from the primarj- school lo the secondary school, 
where they might Ije kept till lliey have readied the level of wbiil we uudersland by tlie Sydney University 
Junior Eiamination, after which they might be taken into our primary schools for two years, so that 
they might have opportunity of learning how to handle children, and to teach in an apprentice way 
before being relegated to the training college for teacbem, with the university to follow, 

Probshly no scheme that can he devised will lie found to work smoothly without adjustment in 
various directions after trial ; but, by taking groat pains and utilizing the best skill obtainable, it may be 
possible to get to work; and I hope nothing will be done in a pottering, half-hearted way, and nothing 
that is not an integral part of a great design, although the whole woik may not be undertaken at once. 

Tlie appearance of increawed expenditure for the year in easily accounted for. Back pay, retrenched 
from teachers during hard tinies, has been partly restored to them, and much money has been spent on 
the buildings for rejiairs and painting that have had to stand over for want of money. So far as I ani 
able to discern, it is not possible to lay against the Departjnent a well-founded charge of avoidable 
Bipenditure, and there is no doubt whatever lluit increased expenditure must accompany and follow any 
serious attempt to unify the educational work of the State. 

In the meantime, as regards the appointment of pup 11- teachers, while the lower age limit of 
fourteen years is filed, there is no recognized upper limit; and the candidates appointed recently are 
often two years, and even as much as thiee or four years, above llie minimum age. There does not 
Appear, so far, to be any lack of suitable candidates. All candidates are appointed on probation, but 
preference is given to the older candidates, especially to lho«e who have been State scholars at a 
secondary school, and have perhaps passed the Sydney Junior University Extunination, with the indufe- 
^ent that, at (lie annual examination of teacliers and others held by the Ilepartnient at the end of the 
year of their probationary appointment, Uiey may sit for examination as pupil-tenohers of the second 
class or of the third class, according to age and attainments, 

Complaints have come lo me that some of tlie«e young people are not able to condescend sufficiently, 
in view of their previous acquirements, to lie minutely cardul aiid particularly exact and finished in the 
study required of theiu during their pupilage; but that is lees the case than a perverted sense, derived 
probably from stewing over books and living in an atmosphere of exaJni nations, that study and the 
passing of examinations ai-e all in all. and that Uiey can become teachers by that means alone. They 
must learn without loss of time that there is before them in the profusion they have joined a new 
J^udy that they must tackle seriously, and that it will take them all their lives to learn. That subject 
is CHILD. Hitherto it has been arithmetic, languages, and the rest of it — -how to know these, understand 
them, explain them ; now it must be how to bring all these in turn or together to bear upon the life and 
.wellbeing, the growth and development of the children placed in their obarge. The real work is not to 
learn arithmetic, not even to miderstand and to be able to explain it, nor yet to pour all this knowledge 
into Edward and his sinter, which some may regard as the highest duty of the teacher, if they could 
liappily reach even thus far; but to try and to keep trying how much they con induce these children to 
abborb arithmetic of themselves, along with the virtues that the multiplication table and its continu. 
fttion to the end of the book are calculated, and (in proper hands) caJi be warranted to foster; and these 
are neither few nor of little account. Ten, and to do this with the knowledge that will cotne to them 
■arly — that Ned and Lucy, their father's pride and their mother's joy, are often a heart-breaking plague. 
This lesson is for the young apprentices ; to the journeymen it is needless, of course. 

There in much good reading in tlie reports of the district inspectors for the year. I have jierused 
them very carefully, and have taken many notes of their substance. They are the more interectiug to me 
L after having read all their reports severally of their visits to individual schools. Inspectors would do 
well to read one another's reports, by way of correction of the error of the instrument. Each would see 
then what each made most of; and, so doing, might come to reflect whether he is not magnifying some- 
thing unduly, or whether he might not with advantage lay more itress upon something he has not 
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perhaps been giving Buffioient attention to. It is vmy difficult to obtain uniform work, and ft it u 
difficult to get uniform insight into it ; but by attrition we mig^t reach fair uniformity of effort and ol 
standard, without objectionable similarity or painful saiuoiiess. It is well that oircumstanoea compel 
changes from time to time among both inspectors and teachers, so that a teacher is not aubjeoted for too 
long a period to the influence of any one iiifij sector. 1'eachers altu) should read the reports d the inspecton 
carefully, comparing the one with the other, witii the reports of their own schools, and with the adTioe 
and suggestions and criticisms left with tljein at the inspector's visit It should be easy for a teacher 
to und^^tand that he cannot ordinarily hope t4> know as much as an inspector, who has probably learned 
all or almost all that any one teacher has learned, and hax, besides, opportimities daily of learning from 
other teachers equally g^ood. 

After reading some twelve hundred re(K>rts of schools, and dealing with all the departments] 
correspondence from teacliers and the public that in any wise affects the management of our schools, 
particularly from their more professional Hide, I have naturally much more to say about the working of 
the schools than can be conveniently said in a document of this kind, except in a cursoiy way, and even 
then only in chosen patches. 

There is a very general agreement that the programme of instruction that has been in operation 
for over two full years — still spoken of as "the new Kchedulo'' — is working well, and should not be 
meddled with for the present. It is meant to be handled by intelligent teachers who know their businesi, 
and by such teachers it is leading to good results. Tlicre is evidence that the pupils are being taught 
and helped to think for themselves, and to think straight One subject of instructicm is being made to 
help other subjects. A great advance has l)een made in realistic teaching. Moral virtues are induced 
and excited by the way as well as by direct tuition. Still, there appears very often in the reports of the 
inspectors the criticism or complaint that the '* mechanical work " is more or less good, while the 
" intellectual work " is more or less Ixackward, and generally of a lower standard than the othor. We 
must suppose that what the inspectors are looking for is reasonable in the one kind of work as in the 
other, and that while the one kind of work should not l>e less good, the other should be better. The 
intellectual work will improve in proportion as a tenchor has mastered his subjects, so that he can explain 
them to the bottom ; has found out what there is in or about the subject of poetry, glamour, or interest 
to a human being of the age of his pupils ; and has made up his mind that so or in some way he shall 
capture those pupils and help them to seek to know and attain to as much as they can hold of what he 
knows, making them in the process not only wiser but iKjttor, and keeping them eager, contented, and 
happy. 

In the great majority of the schools — in all but a few, it may be said — ^the government is sufficieat 
for ordinary working conditions, and the routine works smoothly. The discipline is mostly both kind 
and firm. Occasional cases are re(>orted where it is weak or lax or namby-pamby; but the cases that 
give trouble in administration are of the opposite character, where the discipline is unduly severa^ rigid, 
or repressive, accompanied by excess of corporal punishment, giving rise to complaints that have to he 
dealt with, sometimes necessitating formal inquiry : and it is to me a curious thing, the wonder of which 
never ceases to interest and puzzle me, that the offending teachers in these cases are very frequently 
women. The days are long gone by, however, when school life consisted mainly of a series of pitched 
battles between teachers and pupils, with a running fight the rest of the time. Teachers who cannot 
manage without provoking or permitting insulx>rdinate conduct on the part of their pupils should seek 
other employment; and pupils who will not do their school duty, under the thousand and one arts of the 
schoolmaster, should be sent home to their mothers, and thence to a reformatory, if haply that will 
keep them out of gaol. 

During the year the Department lost an old and loyal and capable servant^ and I an old and 
esteemed comrade and friend, by the death of Mr. James Piatt, Senior District Inspector, on the 21st of 
September. All who knew him loved him ; and virtually the whole service mourned his loss and joined 
in sympathy with his bereaved family. 

The death of Mr. Piatt made it necessaiy to appoint another district inspector. Accordingly, Mr. 
William Taylor, a teacher of the first division of the first class, was appointed, and began duty on the 
8th February of the current year, taking the place of Mr. Fox in the Northern District, and a gensrsl 
rearrangement of the inspectors' districts was made. 

I have, &c.y 

D. EWAHT, 

Director of Education. 

The Honourable the Seoretarv for Public Instruction. 
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Appendix B. 

REPORT OF Mil. DISTRICT INSPECTOR SHIRLEY. 

New Farm, 28th Februwy, 1907. 
Rill, — ^I liftVB the iioiiour to submit my annual report for the year 11)06. 

1. DiBTBiCT.— The North-eaat Morttou District waa the one allotted to luy uhai'go. It iiicludca 
portions of Brisbane and suburbs, with the country along the North Coaat ftiiilway to North Pint.', nnd 
the si;hooia in the Pine iliver basin. It also coinprises the schoolB along the Western Line to Ipswich, and 
those in the Upper Brisbane Valley from near Ipswich to the township of Moore. 

2. Schools. — In this area, elementary educjition i<t provided for in 55 State and 29 Provisional 
schools. There are also in the district 8 schoola, not under the Department, that are subject to 
inspection. In conB6(iueiice of the lamented death of Mr. James Piatt, 2 Sute and :t Provisional 
schools in the South-east Mnreton District were examined by me, as were also the Reformatory hcIiooIb 
at Clayfield, Nudgee, and Kivcrview. In all, 57 Sla.te, 32 Provisional, 8 non-State, and 3 Reforuialory 
schools were examined, a total of 100 schools. Twenty-seven State schools were visited a second time. A 
few applications for the establishment of Provisionnl achools were received from the rich farming district 
to the north of Eak, lately placed in direct communication with Brisbane by the extension of the 
Brisbane Valley Railway Line. In this area a Proviaional school was opened at Colinton. Increased 
settlement near Mount Mee, at the head of the North Pine River, led to the opening of a Provisional 
school at Mount Pleasant. The establishment of a school at Mount Stradbrook, near Glamorgan Vale, 
has been approved, and inquiries have been made as to the need for Provisional schools at Itathdownie 
and Tylerville, near Palen Creek. 

'1. Attbnvascs .».\ii KTA/Fa. — In the schools examined there were 13.154 enrolled pupils, of whom 
11,680 were present at inspection. Of the whole enrolment, 21'! per cent were in the fifth and sixth 
claaaes, 3o'6 per cent in the middle divisions, and 43 3 per cent, in the two lowest classes. The 
ciasfiiRcation is almost normal in respect of age, and is satisfactory evidence that a steady flow of 
promotion is maintained. T!ie 57 State schools, with an enrobnent of 10,973 and an avenge attendaooe 
of 9,189'2. have a staff of 325 adult teachers and 47 pupil-teachers. Of the 226 adults. Ti are of first-class 
rank, 31 of second class, 1S6 of third class, nnd .1 are unclassified. The proportion of pupil-teachers to 
adults, about 1 in 5. is evidence of the strength of the staffs, and has been a very important factor in the 
successful working of the new schedules. The average doily number of pupils taught by each State 
school teacher is 33*8, but the average charge of each teacher at inspection was 35'5. The .32 Provisional 
schools had an enrolment of 867, and an average attendance of 687*4. lliese schools are taught by 
33 teachers, of whom 1 is an assistant: 5 are males and 2^ females. About one-third of the Provisional 
school teachers have had some training and experience in teaching, either in schools in the British 
Islands or in non-State schools in IJueensIand. The average daily number taught by each teacher of Uiia 
class is 20*8, and this agrees verj' closely with the number taught on the day of inspection. 

The quality of the attendance, as judged by the number attending 80 per cent, of school openings, 
or four whole days out of five each week, is 69 per cent. — 9,283 out of 13,4Q4 enrolled. Thi« is an 
improTement of 7*5 per cent, on the attendance for 1005, when sickness was very prevalent among 
children. There is, however, much coniplaint by teachers of irregular attendance, of pupils being sent 
to work im.mediately on reaching the age of twelve years, and of inquiriea by parents as to whether their 
children have made the nujnber of attendances required by the law for the current half-year. This 
inquiry is not made with a view to more regular attendance. The complaints of the teaching staff are 
evidently not wholly justified, for the average attendance rose from 73'9 per cent, in 1906 to 83'4 
in 1906. 

4. BriLSiNGS AND EgpiritBNT.— Of the 57 State schools, 29 are reported as in full repair and 
completely equipped, in the remainder the requirements are mainly minor repairs to fences or additional 
maps or black-boards. Six schools are reported as requiring to be jiaiuted externally. As a rule, our 
schools are well equipped in all respects ; but when a head teacher is transferred he generally misses some 
little item of equipment employed at his former school, and this is usually set down as a requirement on 
the general return. Tlie supply of cabinets, to store material for the illustration of science, nature 
study, and of)n versa tional lessons, has done much to free presses and tables from the litter of dusty and 
ill-arranged specimens. Far more is now being done than foi-merly in the conatruction of hand-made 
maps, charts, dingrams, and (able sheets. One school has a moat valuable encyolopsedia in about forty 
volumes, dealing with such subjects as astronomy, athletics, botany, geography, geology, zoology, 4c. 
This has been constructed of articles cut from the various British and American magazines, each article 
is complete in itself, and for each subject a fiuste-board.case has been made which will bold 100 articles. 
There are, therefore, about 4,000 well written and well illustrated selections from which senior pupils 
may supplement the information given in science, reading, or geography lessons. They are fully 
appreciated by the children, who have greatly improved in powers of expression and of comprehension. 

5. BKAiTTipriNa tub School Gboukds and School Intbrior. — One of the most pleasing features 
of the year's work has been the increasing energy shown in beautifying the school grounds. Trees have 
been planted and gardens formed. oft«n in the face of considerable difficulties. Many Provisional schools 
have now shady trees that are appreciated during the hot weather, and flower borders that supply 
material for NaT ore Study lessons. Where the prounds are unfonced. or the fences are not cattla-proof, 
plants'&re grown in flower-pota on the verandas. It is now common to find pupils working in the school 
gardens, before or after school houra, or helping to clear the grounds of sida, burr, lantana, or other 
nozioui weeds. Besides giving instruotion in budding, grafting and ezperlnient«l oultiT«tien, t few 
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teachers have given lessons in cream-testing. One ha« made himself quite useful among the neighbouring 
farmers in simple veterinary operations. In beautifying the interior of the school, we might take a lesson 
from South Australia, where part of the school fund is devoted to the purchase of good prints and copies 
of famous pictures. Wall brackets and flower standi are in use in their schools, and monitors are 
appointed to receive the flowers brought each morning, and place them to advantage in vases and bowls. 
Head teachers might copy with advantage the following means taken to cultivate a love of the beautiful 
In one of our suburban schools the teacher has a well-stocked bush-house. In it are many epiphytical 
orchids and ferns, suspended from bark or wood by wires. When the orchids are in bloom, or the ferns 
in good foliage, they are placed on the school veranda, and are much admired by tho scholars. In another 
school, the native plants in bloom in the neighbourhood are brought in from time to time by the pupils, 
and are shown on a stand, on which are placed vases, &c., containing water. 

6. Instruction. — There is much that is hopeful in the quality of the teaching given in our 
schools. Teachers continue to enrol themselves in Saturday and evening classes, at the various technical 
colleges, in order to qualify and equip themselves for the new subjects, and for the more intelligent 
treatment of subjects which have always had a place on the curriculum. The Brisbane teachers have 
formed a Field Naturalists' Club, and their Saturday afternoons and the shorter holidays are devoted to 
excursions, when, under competent instructors, they supplement the theoretical teaching of the classes 
by practical work in the field. After each outing they hold an evening meeting, when specimens are 
exhibited, short lectures are given, and questions are asked and answered. A programme of excursions 
is printed each year with the dates of the evening meetings. 

The Brisbane Central Boys' School has for many years past acted as a kind of training school for 
boys intended for commercial pursuits. Its 500 lx>y8 in the fifth and sixth classes are material of which 
any State may well be proud ; and the teaching, while following the course laid down by the Department, 
has given a most useful business training. The boys write a fluent and legible hand, they are quick and 
accurate in commercial arithmetic, and they compose a good business letter. They can measure accurately, 
and draw plans to scale, and they usually address a letter suitably, a rare ability in many of our best 
taught State schools. For boys whose parents are unable to send them to a Grammar school, this school 
provides an extra-sixth class, from which boys are constantly drafted into banks and commercial houses. 

The English schedule, or teaching of the mother tongue, as it is termed in various countries, forms 
the main portion of our school work. It embraces reading, writing, spelling, recitation, granuonatical 
study of the language, and an intelligent appreciation of the matter read. If in reply to oral questions 
the pupils are found to answer in single words or detached phrases, if they show no fluency of speech, no 
ability to clothe their thoughts in words, they may acquit themselves well in the mechanical branches of 
the English schedule, but they will invariably fail in all its intellectual divisions. One of the most 
important factors in the teaching of English is the speech of the teacher himself. Improvement in this 
respect is evident, but faulty vowel sounds, provincialisms, and doubtful sentences are occasionally heard. 
The following were noted in a lesson by a very bright and otherwise promising young teacher: — "When 
the seed is ripe you do put it in the ground." ** Wlien will I pull up the plant?" The Queensland School 
Paper maintains its popularity in our schools, and its use in conjunction with the Royal Readers is 
broadening the information of children. Its lessons on Queensland plants, animals, and industries are 
advertising the resources of the State, and giving a keener interest in the rich heritage with which we 
are endowed. Oral spelling is becoming increasingly accurate, and lessons on word building, the teaching 
of rules of spelling, and the correlation of spelling and derivation have done nmch towards this 
improvement. No special style of handwriting has been made official, but the tendency is towards copy- 
books which unite clearness and simplicity of script with ease and fluency of execution. Composition 
continues steadily to improve. Written exercises are now much more varied, and suitable local themes 
are chosen. Besides tlie usual social and business communications, the following have been noted among 
home exercises: — Letters describing local buildings as the town hall, post office, railway station, fire 
brigade station, kc. ; on school games; on the cultivation of local crops; describing well known fruit and 
forest trees ; on local manufactures ; and on the life histories of animals and plants supposed to be told by 
themselves. 

Under the head of Mathematics, tables are usually well known, but the use of the rule, the scales, and 
the measuring tape is not as general as is desired. In the country the post and rail fence, with eight 
panels to the chain, can be made the unit of calculation in the measurement of school paddocks and small 
enclosed areas. In looking through my notebooks such entries as — " The problems in arithmetic have 
a very narrow range" ; *' Arithmetic depends more on fonnulae than principles" ; *' The arithmetical work 
is slow and inaccurate" ; *' The exercises in slate arithmetic have little reference to local industries" — occur 
only too frequently. Next to intelligent treatment of the subject, the main source of sound arithmetic is 
good discipline. If pupils are not reliable, if they depend for assistance on their classmates, or if they 
are not ashamed to copy, the teaching will be undermined, and progress will be confined to the brilliant 
few. 

Great improvement has been noted in teaching the subjects grouped under " Nature Knowledge." 
Sand trays, relief maps of the school district, and local maps obtained from the Lands Department are 
now found in most schools. Historical tales are commonly correlated with tlie teaching of geography, and 
the routes of steamers, belonging to the large shipping companies, can usually be indicated on a map of the 
globe. The source and place of production of the more common exports are better known, and trade 
terms can be fairly explained. The newspaper articles under " Trade and Money" are studied daily in the 
city schools, but do not receive the attention they deserve in farming districts. In this branch arithmetic 
and nature knowledge can be correlated. Lessons on natural history have been made most useful at 
Bulwer, Femvale, Mount Beppo, Newmarket, North Pine, Seventeen-mile Rocks, and Upper North Pine. 
In these schools, and especially at Mount Beppo, where the children are mainly of foreign descent, it has 
given pupils a love for their school work, and an interest in the country and in Nature generally, which 
will make life on the farm less irksome and monotonous. 
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The section of our school work headed "Civics and Morals" is confined to selected tales from 
British and foreign history, and to moral lessons on such subjects as truth, honesty, love of parents, love 
of country, <kc. The selection of historical tales might be greatly improved, and their conjunction with 
moral lessons should be much more frequent. An interesting story from history makes a very good 
introduction to a first lesson on the geography of a country or continent, and this correlation is frequently 
met with. 

Drawing is steadily improving in all branches, and in an increasing number of schools the full 
schedule is taught. The correlation of brush drawing and Nature Study has only been observed in a few 
of the best taught town schools. 

In city and suburban staffs there are usually musical members in sufficient numbers to teach the 
schedule requirements. In a few schools, teachers not on the staff are paid at the expense of the school 
fund. Some of the country schools are taught by musical enthusiasts, whose pupils receive valuable 
nmsical training, but in most of the smaller State and Provisional schools little is attempted beyond the 
singing of school songs. 

7. Rkvibw. — In 55 out of 57 State schools the standard of general intelligence was at least " fair,^' 
and in 53 the government secured suitable conditions for efficient teaching. In 25 of the 32 Provisional 
schools the teaching is fairly efficient and intelligent, and in 30 the teachers are able to control and train 
their pupils. Among the 305 teachers of all grades, by far the greater number are deeply interested in 
the work of their school or class, and have the welfare of their pupils fully at heart. Much more time is 
now spent on the preparation of lessons, and head teachers have usually a rough projection of lessons to 
show for the current half-year. This gives their assistants time to prepare fully the music, science, history, 
and geography lessons, and leaves no valid excuse for neglect. The selection of lessons is not always 
judicious. In a small State school, where very good teaching is the rule, lessons on coal, chalk, silver, 
slate, salt, <kc., had been given in a purely dairying district, where no mines existed. In a small school 
near the sea, where there are special facilities for the study of marine plants and animals, these have been 
passed over in favour of old-fashioned, dry-as-dust object lessons, mostly without objects. In three 
Provisional schools the teaching is wholly on old lines. The teachers of these schools were met with for 
the first time this year; two of them had no knowledge of the current schedules as published in the 
Education Office Gazette of November, 1904. Some of the least efficient assistants are those who have 
spent pretty well their whole school course as pupil, pupil-teacher, and assistant in the one school; a few 
of the most feeble in governing power and teaching skill are of this class. 

8. ScHOLAHSHiPS. — Of 27 Grammar school scholarships annually granted to boys by the 
Department, 10 were won by pupils from schools in this district — Brisbane Central Boys' (5), New Farm 
(2), Eagle Junction, Enoggera, and Ipswich Central Boys'. Of 10 granted to girls, 3 were won by scholars 
of the Indooroopilly, Ipswich Central Girls*, and New Farm schools. Four district scholarships out of 10 
were won by pupils from the Brisbane Central Boys', Brisbane Central Girls' (2), and New Farm schools. 

9. Records. — It is with regret that I again draw attention to minor neglects in the keeping of 
records. These books were incompletely posted in 7 State and 4 Provisional schools. The chief 
neglect was in marking the class roll at a time later than that laid down by regulation. In other cases the 
work-book was not posted, and the teaching was being carried on without system or preparation. 

I am, dw., 

JOHN SHIRLEY, B.Sc., District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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REPORT OP MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR ROSS. 



Brisbane^ February, 1907. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit my geiierxil report for the year 1906 : — 

District.— The West Moreton Diatrict, assigned to nie at the beginning of 1906, rranained mudi 
Uic same at the close of 1906. In addition to some schools in Brisbane, and some in and around Ipswidi, 
it includes those along the main line from Ipswich to Grautliam, those along the Dugandan Branch Line, 
and those in the neighbourhood of Boouah. 

The work of inspection began on the 26th February and closed on the 11th Decwmber. The 
remaining portions of the year, with the exception of three weeks' leave of absence and a fortnight's 
sick leave, were taken up with other inapectoral duties. 

The schools in operation during the year were — 58 State, 38 Provisional, and 6 priTate schools. 
The whole of these 101 schools, together with 4 in the South VabI Moreton District, were inspected, and 
37 of them received a second inspection. Ipswich Technical College was also inspected. Applications 
for the establishment of Provisional schools at Long Gully, near Grandchester, River Mead, near Gatton, 
Hazeldean, near Forest Hill, Seven-mile Swamp, near Glenore Grove, and at Woollooman, near Milbong, 
were dealt with. At the three former places the educational needs were found to be adequately proTided for 
by existing schools, at the two latter, schools were recommended and afterwards approved by the Minister. 
Three new schools came into operation during the year — the Glenore Grove State, and the Fassifem 
Valley and Mount Tarampa Provisional schools. The Provisional school building at Maryvale, closed for 
some time, was removed to a site near Franklyn Vale Station, and is now known as the Franklyn Vale 
Provisional School. The acooumiodation at Amberley and Forest Hill State schools is fully taxed, but, 
in the district at large, there ia a suflficiency of school places to meet all local requirements. Much has 
been done during the year in painting the buildings, and in effecting necessary repairs, and work, in this 
direction, is still proceeding. Occasionally it is still necessarj' to draw attention to the tumbled appeal^ 
ance of the book-press, and to the school table, which ia frequently littered with material that should be 
stored away. With these exceptions, the school rooms are generally clean and tidy in appearance. In 
comparatively few places, however, are any efforts made to give a bright, cheerful, home-like effect to the 
school walls, by a display of pictures or charts pleasing to the eye, and at the same time educative. The 
Leichhardt Street (xirls', and the Milford State schools, and the Limestone Hidgea Provisional school, 
afford most gratifying evidence of the interest taken in their schools in this direction by the teachers in 
charge. 

Where the soil is suitable, and the gi-ound is fenced off, attempts are generally made to cultivate 
flowering planta Vegetable gardens cultivated by the teachers are now more frequently met with. The 
best of its kind is at Laidley North. Part of this is cultivated by the older pupils. The teacher supplies 
the tools and the seed, and the pupils are allowed to dispose of, or take home, the fruit of their labours. 
Tlie prizes to be given by the Department for the best-kept grounds, and the assistance to be afforded 
in providing implements, seeds, and plants, through the Department of Agriculture, should give a great 
impetus to garden cultivation. The arrangements made for a school section at the Annual Exhibition of 
the National Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, in Brisbane, in which will be shown specimens of 
the kind of work done in the Departmental schools, should promote a healthy, keen spirit of emulation, 
and in its reflex action, should tend to great improvement in school work generally. 

The followino: tables indicate the numerical strength of the teaching staff, and the classification of 
the teachers : — 

NUMBBICAL STBRNOTH OF THE TEACHING STAFF. 



HKAI) TKACHRHS. 



SCHOOLS. 



State Schools 
ProTisional SchoolB 



Males. 

54 
14 



Females. 

4 
24 



ASHIirrANT TKACIIF.RS. 



PUPILrTKACHSma. 



Males. 



26 



Females. 



67 



Blales. 



13 



Femalea. 



16 



CLASSIFICATION OF TBACHBBS. 



UK AD TEACHESB. 


ASSISTANT TEACHEHS. 


PUFIL-TKACHEKS. 


Class I. 


Class II. 


Class III. 


Unolassifled. 


Class II. 

4 


ClSMN III. 


Unclasslfled. 


Class IV. 


I 

Class III. ' Class U. 


Class I. On Probation. 


1 


20 


34 


3 


87 


2 


17 


3 4 

1 


1 


4 



The three unclassified head teachers are in charge of the unclassified schools at Alfred, Bumside, 
and Hillgrove. All teachers of Provisional schools are unclassified. The average daily attendance of 
pupils to one teacher, exclusive of pupil-teachers on probation, is in State schools 34. The corresponding 
average for Provisional schools is 22. The strength of the staff is, therefore, fully equal to the 
requirements. 



CumplaiDtB against head teachers were umde from three soboolB. Two of these were of ft more or 
H frivoIouB cUaracI.er, and the other waa a case of zea! outrunning discretion. Generally the rolationB 
;wt*u head tenchei-s, the toiimiiltue«, aud parents, are of a friendly and helpful L-haracter. With much 
I diversity of culture and professional skill, the head teachers of this district carry on their school work 
I- for the moat part with coiimiendable industi7, and often with very marked HUccesB. It is very seldom 
l.that adverse reports huve to he made in regard to the zeal and induBtry of the assistant teachers, Wilh 

■ Tery few exceptions, they do their duty honestly, loyally, and efficiently. Many of them are quite 
Vooiupetont to take charge of schools, llie pupil-teachers are generally favourably reported on by the 
■Itefld teachers of the schools in which they are etnployed. Much good would accrue to both classes of the 
f subordihiites, especially in the larger schools, it the head teachers would more frequently get them 

together and discuss wilh them the best methods of carrying on school work in all its branches. The 
tlaffs would thus have the benefit of their higher attainments and wider eiperience, to a greater eitent 
than they have at present. 

The average attendance I'or the month preceding inspections in State schools was Si'l per cent. 

of the enrolment, and in Provisional schooln it was 78'8 per cent., being an increase of 31 per cent in 

State, and 2'3 per cent, in Provisional schools. With the means the Department has at present of 

compelling attendance, and the early age at «-hich pupils may be withdrawn from school, there is little 

|. probability of nmch further improvement. 

■ Perltajis the moet marked uitprovement in the working of the schools during recent years is in the 
■character of the discipline. The pupils are generally reported as orderly, qutet, and well behaved, and 
r BOt unfrequently their steady, self-reliant application, and respectful bearing, call tor favourable comment. 

The atmoBpheie of the school is usually bracing, and work proceeds with a cheerful hum. Undue aeyeritj 
atid repression are things of tjic past. It will readily be supposed that these characteristics are much 
more marked in soiiie schnols than in others, just as Ihe dispositions, bearing, and ideals of the teachers 

. vary, but in no school does the discipline fall below fair: in the greater number it varies from veiy fair 

Lto very good, and in a few it is excellent. 

At the date of inspection the enrolment in State schools was 7,215, of which 8r4 per cent, were 

I present, and in Provisional schools it was 1.056, with SI'S per cent, present for inspection. The following 

■ikble shows the perceiili^e of enrolment in each class: — 



bte Bcbools ... 
wallsrliools 



Substantially tho jiercentii^'os in each chuts vary little from those of the previous year, nor does 
1*^ appear at all likely Ihat ihey will vary much until the nmnber of days pupils must attend each half- 

' is materially increased, and the age limit is raised from twdve to thirteen or fourteen years of ago. 

The clasaification is now on much more sensible lines than in former years. There is less suli- 
K'ifevisiou and consequently greater concentration of the teaching power. The distribution of the staff 
Iseldoni calls for adverse criticism in the larger schools, but in schools of the seventh class, in which the 
sad teacher has a pupil-teacher to assist him, it is often found that the lower section of the school is 
Boractically left altogether to the subordinate, the head teacher confining himself to the two or three 
vbigher classes, instead of getting, as he should do, into daily contact, in some lesson or other, witb 
lerery class in the school. 

IssTRUCTios. — Reading has undoubtedly gained by the change of schedule in the two lower classes. 

liere is less defective enunciation, articulation, and slurring, and intelligent expression is now more 

Pfrequently met with, even amongst the younger children. In the higher classes there is little, if any, 

iijiprovemejii to report. Under the former syllabus reading had more time given to it in the higher 

classes, and had reached a fairly high standard wherever the importance of the subject was realized. 

Heading lessons given during inspections have not unfrequently been such only in name. Prosy 

explanations, oral composition, interspersed with questions on grammar have swamped the time that 

should have been given to practice in reading. Answering in complete sentences is now the rule rather 

than the exception. In the higher classes, however, pupils can rarely he got, even in nialters of fact, to 

commit themselves to any but the briefest statenienta. Written composition is generally very 

_ tttiafactoi-y, though occasionally it is marred by incorrect spelling. Oral spelling of words from the 

Lnading books is generally correct, but passages dictated are seldom without some errors in spelling. 

■ Notable events reported in the newspapers receive attention and create intelligent interest in the 

f outside world, as Ib evidenced by the eagerness of the pupils to answer questions addressed to them on 

these matters. 

Grammar, the requirements in which have been much curtailed, is now satisfactorily taught. 

Derivation receives little attention of any practical value. Prefixes, affixes, and roota are fairly well 

1 memorised, but how from these elements words are built up the pupils have, very generally, no 

k knowledge. In the two lower classes the teaching of arithmetic continues to yield higlily satisfactory 

Bresulla. Idea>! of abstract numbers are conveyed to the minds of the young pupils through concreti 

robjects. With young and inexperienced teachers there is a tendency to hurry over the first stage. They 

are great believers in fume. and appear to be more content when they get to actual figures and can set 

a sum on the blackboard. Any haste at this stage is to be deprecated. The freest use should be made 

of counters and the ball-frame in counting, addition, and subtraction of numbers up to ten. If this be 



k. 



1 
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well doue Uie slate work will progress more expeditiously. Mechanical operations^ in the third and fourth 
classes, are usually correct, but in problems or work necessitating an intelligent conception of a rule, 
they are supposed to have been taught, or that makes any demand on independent effort, there Is little 
or no advance to report. What is said here might equally apply to the higher classes. In lessons heard 
during inspections the teaching was often very intelligent, and the teachers very earnest in their work, 
but the method of conducting the lessons was frequently wrong — too much talking on the part of the 
teacher and too little thinking on the part of the pupils. If the inductive method were adopted, and 
plenty of practice in carefully selected exercises were afforded, with frequent and judicious revision of past 
work, progress would be less disappointing to all concerned. Tables are now rationally taught and are 
generally satisfactory, but greater speed in solving, mentally, easy little problems is very desirable. 
The Nature Knowledge lessons on plant and insect life are generally popular with the younger 
children, as also are the picture talks, in the larger schools especially, where the sympathy of 
numbers is operative, and a good teacher is usually in charge of them. In these schools free 
expression is encouraged with quite pleasurable success. Though in the smaller schools the 
lessons are more or less perfunctory, the teachers have the same end in view — the cultivating 
of the observing and perceptive faculties — and the work done is a decided advance on what obtained 
formerly. In the third and fourth classes the lessons appear to be largely confined to roots, steins, leaves, 
&c. 1 liave listened with pleasure to many of these lessons, notably to one given by the female assistant 
ill the Kelvin Grove Boys' School ; but 1 think there is a very real danger of them becoming a twice-told 
tale through both teachers and pupils losing their interest in them. Some degree of vitality and interest 
might be retained by alternating with them lessons chosen from the wider field — objects of common 
use, ko,y Schedule XIV. The Nature Studies of the two higher classes have been by most teachers narrowed 
down to the sciences of botany, physiology, geology, and agriculture. The best of the work has usually 
been found in agriculture; it is freer from technicalities, and can be taught experimentally in all farming 
districts, such as West Moreton. But in teaching this subject, there is a danger of too much specialization. 
The chemical constituents of soil, and the respective merits of different breeds of cattle, is the proper 
work not of the Primary school, but* of the Agricultural College, at Gatton. An easy course in physical 
science, treated experimentally, would do much more to stimulate inquiry and create a love of science 
than the first three named above. 

In the earlier stages some very good work is being done in geography. The physical features of the 
locality in which the school is placed are first studied, and, as far as possible, geographical terms are 
explained and illustrated by the surface features of the locality. The relative position of objects is 
pointed out and marked on the map of the locality drawn either in the sand tray or on the board, thus 
giving the young pupils an intelligent conception of cartography or majMirawing. In the later stages 
the subject is not so intelligently treated. Tlie knowledge of the older pupils is frequently veiy 
fragment aiy, and disconnected — mostly memory work. It is seldom that intelligent comparisons can be 
made between two countries or continents in reference to area, relief, drainage, <fec. Map-drawing and 
oral teaching do not keep pace with each other as they should do. To those teachers who are desirous of 
lifting the study of geography on to a higher plane than it now occupies, Meiklejohn's geography on the 
comparative method would prove interesting. History is now much more popular, both with teachers 
and pupils than formerly, and much better work is being done. The requirements in the subject are 
much more clearly defined — "Stories from English History." Children naturally love stories when well 
told, and if the teachers feel unequal to the task of preparing them, there are many suitable publications 
of stories from English History procurable at a comparatively trifling cost. 

Drill that had begun to languish in some schools has had new life infused into it by the extension 
of the Cadet movement. In all the large schools it is well taught, but in a few of the smaller State, and 
in most of the Provisional schools, little of any value, physical or otherwise, is attempted. Many of the 
teachers in this district are unable to teach music, and others of them quite competent, without in any 
way relaxing their efforts, complain that the requirements are discouragingly too high. 

I am, &c., 

R. NEWCOMBE ROSS, District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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Tr 0¥ MK. DISTRICT INSPECTOR KENNEDY. 

BrisbELDe, January, ia07. 
Sm,— I bavo the honour to subiinL tlit- follow irig Geii«al HqK.it for the year 1906:— 

DISTRICT. 
The "BrisbHiie and Gj-nipie " Distri<:t wiis again assigned to me. It included, as in the previous 
' year, & few achoole in or near Brisbane, the kcLooU in the neighbourhood of Woodford and Hopetoun, 
and those from Caboolture to Gympie. 

The total number of scliooh in oporu.tion was !I2— viz., 2D State, 5T Provisiouiil, aud C Dcnomi- 
nulional, 

The whole of the foregoing were inspected iicid reported on, 9 of them received second inspeotiona, 
and several incidental visits were mude, Consequent on the death of my old friend and ooUengue, Mr. 
L Jaa. Piatt, Senior Uistiict Inspector, four schools in the South-Eaat Moreton— his late district— were 
L temporarily placed on my list, and were also inspected by me. 

The pupils present at first inspections numbered 7,G54, and at second inspections 406, or in all 
I 8.0C0. Of tliese, 1.2i;i were presented by Denominational suhools, which are not again referred to in Urn 
I repon, the Mtatistits and remarks hereinafter appearing applying to State and Provisional schools only. 

Included in the work of the year were the holding of five iiiquii-ies in connection with change of 
school sites, ro-opeuing schools that had beuu closed, or establishing new schoota; conducting a Depart- 
mental inquiry and two Public Service inquiries into charges against teachers ; supervising two Common- 
fealth Puljlic Service examinations; and drafting a set of e-ianiinatiun jtapera for Departinf'"' 



Presiding over the annual general 
the yeor's labours to a close. 



minatiou in Gympie, and valuing 



MATERIAL OKGANIZATION. 



worked papers, brought 



There has hwn no addition to the number of State schools during the year, but one is now being 
[ fcuilt at Hofietoun to tuJie the place of the Provisional «cbool there, and a similar course might 
I advantageously be followed at Pomona, Landsborough, and Kenilworth. 

Among Provisional schools there are several changes to report. New schools were opened at 
|. Cedar Pocket, Glass Mountains, and Ea'gleby (the lastrnamed being in the South-East Moreton District, 
[ and only temporarily placed on my list). The Durundur school whs removed to a mora oenlral position ; 
I and a new school building, on a slightly difierent site, is about to be erected at Cooran. Applications 
I for the establishment of new schools liave been approved of at Bluff Mountain and Sin-mile Creek. On 
I'Bcoonnt of insufficient attendance, the school at Imbil was closed fur the whole of the year, and that at 
I Wtdgee wax also closed for some months ; but the latter was reopened in October, and a recent application 
|i for re-opening the former has been favourably reported on. The names of the I'inbarren and Traveston 
} schools have been changed to Pomona and Skyriug's Ci-eek respectively. 

e accommodation is generally sufficient. Additions to the State schools at Naiiibour and 

L IVoombye hare lessened the evil of overcrowding formerly existing there, and the Provisional school at 

[ Palinwoods has been lengthened by 12 feet, but at Pomona and Highworth the lack of space still adds 

t considerably to the ditflculties of the teachers' work. Among improrementa noted since the previous 

' inspection niay be mentioned the addition of fine back verandas to the State school at Jooee Hill and 

the Provisional schools at Kenilworth and Traveston Siding ; ceiling the Provisional school at Teutoburg : 

re-roofing the State school buildings at Gyinpio (Two-mile), iron being substituted for shingles; and 

improved lavatory arrangements at Monkland, where aJso extensive improvements to the grounds were in 

contemplation atthe tifflf! of my visit. 

Most of the buildings are in a satisfactory slate of repair. Several of them have l)e«n re-painted, 
' ftnd many minor improvements have been made. At Wararba and Bollier, however, the Provisional 
I school buildings are in such a bad condition that new ones will soon be imperatively necessary. 

In connection with the grounds there is not much that is new to be said. Those at Yandina and 

Highworth have been fenced ; and all the Slate school, and about tJiree-quarters of the Provisional school 

grounds are now enclosed. At Woombye, a portion of ground has been enclosed with wire netting and 

planted with fruit and vegetables, on which the effects of different fertilisers are being systematically 

tried and noted, the work being carried nut under the able direction of the head teacher by a number of 

Isolectcd pupils, who aiiptar to take a great inierett in the matter. The teacher's gai-den at Eumundi is 

I a modd of caie and tas(i>: at Chatswortti the grounds are very well kept, and a beginning has beoi made 

:i experimental agriculture; a beginning in the latter direction has also been made at Caboolture North; 

I while at Teutoburg the teacher, though only two months in charge at the time of my visit, had already 

a very ninrked improvement in the surroundings. 

As regards supply of material and apparatus, it is pleasing to be able to state that in about three- 

I fourths of the Provisional schools noted in my last report as insufficiently pi-ovided with blackboards, the 

deficiency has now been rectified. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION, 

Staffs. — The schools of this district are on the whole very well stafled. In each of the large 
Provisional schools at Hopetoun and Pomona two teachers are employed, and several of the State school 
fltafls have been strengthened. 
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Omitting those only temporarily placed on my list, the State schools employed 29 head teachen, 
92 assistant teachers, and 24 pupil-teachers. Included among the 29 head teachers were 4 in Claas L, 
12 in Class II., and V^ in Class III., there being no change in their status, and only one in their penannd, 
since the preceding year. As might perhaps be expected, most of the assistant teachers belonged to 
Class III., only 10 having attained to the status of Class II., while one— the wife oi a head teacher — ^waa 
unclassified. Fifty-one of the 92 assistants, and 17 of the 24 pupil- teachers, were femalea. 

Of the 59 Provisional school teachers, no fewer than 44, equal to about 75 per cent df the whol^ 
were females, and only 3 had passed the examination for Class III. 

With very few exceptions, the head teachers of the State schools are well qualified for 
their positions; considerable diversity exists in their professional qualifications, but there is 
little diflFerence in the degree of earnest, zealous, and painstaking effort which they display in 
the discharge of their duties. Most of the assistants are giving at least fair satisfaction, and 
many indeed are doing highly praiseworthy work, though there are some few — but only a few — 
who appear to have slight ambition to improve, and seem satisfied as long as they can escape direct 
censure. Among the pupil- teachers there is niudi very promising material, several are particularly able 
and helpful, and I met with only .one instance of decided incapacity. I am of opinion, however^ that 
more might be done to attract to the Service boys and girls who have received some measure of secondary 
education; the present system, which requires candidates for appointment as pupil-teachers to be 
nominated by the head teacher of a State school, places at a positive disadvantage those boys and giris 
who, either by gaining a scholarship or otherwise, liave passed to a Grammar or other seccHidary school 
instead of continuing at a State school ; and, in this connection, I beg to repeat the following ertract 
from my report on the Metropolitan District for the year 1900 : — '* The amount of desirable material for 
pupil-teachers might, I think, be augmented by keeping a register of children who^ having gained a 
scholarship at a State school, and passed creditably through the Grammar or other school which, thej 
elected to attend, signify their wish to enter the service of the Department; those whose names appear 
on this list could then be appointed as desired, the necessity of first obtaining a nomination from the 
head teacher of a State school being dispensed with in their case, but their appointment being subject^ of 
course, to the usual condition of being terminated should they fail on actual trial to show fitness for the 
duties of their position." It is probable that the plan of '' District Scholarships," lat^y adopted, could 
without much difficulty be so modified as to provide for a number of selected State scho<^ pupils passing 
regularly to a secondary school, and, after two or three years in the latter, joining the ranks of the piq)il- 
teachers. 

In the case <^ the more resourceful and intelligent Provisional school teachers, the gpreater freedom 
permitted and more intellectual treatriient demanded by the present Syllabus have been productive of 
good results, but to ihe less apt they have undoubtedly proved stumbling-blocks. 

From teachers of all grades, I have personally to acknowledge every possible courtesy, oombined 
with a willing desire to act upon any suggestions or advice offered during my visits. 

GroVBRNMBNT. — The government as a whole is very commendable and effective. Improytfneat 
between inspections was observable in several cases, and formed the subject of special remark in the 
report of one large town school, while there were not over half a dozen schools — two of them State — 
where any serious fault had to be found with the tone and order. 

Attendance. — The number of pupils present at inspection represented 87*4 per centw of the 
enrolment, a slight increase on the percentage (86'9) for the previous year. The proportion of pupils 
examined — nearly 9 out of every 10 on roll — is decidedly satisfactory. 

The average daily attendance for the mouth preceding inspection amounted to 79*6 per oent. of 
the enrolment; in other words, about 8 out of every 10 pupils on roll were ordinarily present, and the 
attendance was therefore good in quantity. This result is almost identical with that of the previous 
year, when the corresponding percentage was 79*5. 

Of the pupils enrolled during the quarter before inspection, 64*4 per cent, were presoit at least 
four-fifths of their school time. The corresponding percentage for the previous year was only 64*1, and 
hence it will be seen that the proportion of regular attonders rose from little over one-half to nearly two- 
thirds of the enrolment. The marked improvement in the quality of the attendance thus indicated is 
largely due to the fact that in 1906 the schools were free from the epidemic of dengue by which many of 
lliem were affected in 1905. 

The attendance is still extremely irregular in a number of country schods, the worst cases of the 
kind being found at Rocksberg (0), Stony Creek (0), Camp Flat (10*5), Mapleton (15*2), Toorbul (19), 
Highworth (191), Ilkley (211), and Montville (28*8), the figures in brackets showing the percentage ci 
pupils who had attended at the rate of not less than four out of every five school days during the quarter 
l>receding inspection. 

Ci.AssiFiCATiON.—In the majority of schools the classification is fairly to quite satisfactory. Where 
it is otherwise, the fault is usually that to which attention has so often been drawn — ^viz., the over-minute 
grading of pupils, resulting in an excessive number of drafts, with all its obvious drawbacks. In schools 
employing only one teacher— and they bulk largely in this district^it is no easy matter to recon6Ue the 
claims of individual pupils with the need for keeping the number of drafts within reasonable limits, 
but the latter is a matter of paramount importance, and its absolute necessity must be kept strictly in 
\aew. Another evil, to which I have observed a tendency in some Provisional schools, is that of forminir 
a distmct Class V., or even Class VI., for the sake of two or three pupil's— a mistake easy to make, bu^ 
once made, difficult to undo without causing friction with the parents of the children concerned Such 
small advanced classes as those referred to, if they must be formed at all, should be worked with the class 
next below them in all subjects except, say, arithmetic (including mensuration) and composition* 
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The following table shows the percentage in each class at the time of inspection, and in this regard 
enables a comparison to be drawn between the year under review and the preceding one, the diflFerence, 
it will be observed, being very slight: — 



Year. 



Class VI. 



1906 
1905 



4-2 
43 



Glass V. 

11-5 
11-7 



Clasii IV. I Class III. 



18-4 
170 



19-4 
191 




Class I. 

260 
26-6 



Instruction. — It is my practice at inspections to devote about half the time to testing the pupils' 
attainments, a course which I consider only just to teachers and scholars, and indispensable in enabling 
a correct opinion to be formed regarding the efficiency of a school. The balance of the time is occupied 
in observing the methods of instruction, and, as far a« necessary and possible, in advising and generally 
helping the teacher. Broadly viewed, the methods showed on the whole a fairly satisfactory advance, 
especially noticeable in the more rational and concrete treatment of arithmetic, thj^ greater attention 
bestowed on and use made of oral composition, and the more interesting manner in which geography 
is presented. The improvement made in these directions would of itself be ample justification for the 
introduction of the ^llabus under which we are now working. 

To the less experienced teachers — and many of those in Provisional schools enter upon their duties 
without any previous experience beyond what they may have gained during six weeks' semi-training at 
a State school — the increased amount of advice and assistance which can be given \mder the present 
system of inspection is particularly valuable, and most of them are undoubtedly profiting by it; but 
tiiere are a few whom it is exceedingly difficult to move out of the more or lees narrow groove in which 
they have for a long time run, and to which they have become accustomed; and, in addition, a good 
many do not appeam to recognize sufficiently the advantage to be derived from the study of one or more 
of the many very helpful works on school method now available. 

The work-book entries occasionally evince haste and want of forethought, and it now and then 
happens that lessons seem to have been inadequately prepared, this latter being more particularly the 
case in History. I need scarcely remark that careful planning out of the work to be done, and thorough 
previous preparation on the part of the teacher — ^always necessary preliminaries to successful effort — 
are more important than ever under existing conditions. 

It must not be inferred that faults such as those mentioned are at all frequent; on the contrary, 
the extra demands which the present Syllabus makes on the teacher are, as a rule, cheerfully and 
ungrudgingly responded to; and in what are commonly regarded as the more essential subjects of 
instruction, a considerable amount of good solid progress has been made. 

Reading is very fairly done, and Recitation is often very pleasingly rendered. In the latter 
branch, however, I have sometimes had to complain of the hackneyed pieces selected, to point out that 
to recite means much more than merely to repeat, and to urge a reduction in quantity and greater 
attention to quality. Much thoughtful and intelligent work has been forthcoming in the portion of 
I'tei-ature prescribed for Class VI. — the *' Lay of the Last Minstrel " — the matter of which seems to 
appeal better to the pupils than did that of Kichard II. Writing is generally neat and, careful; where 
the copy-books are dirty or slovenly, defective discipline may usually be inferred. The liberty allowed in 
the choice of copy-books occasionally has a harmful effect, as, for instance, when a pupil changes from a 
school where the vertical style has been taught to one where this is not the case, but very few of my 
schools adopt the former, the semi-vertical stylo being the favourite. Home Erercises are, as a rule, very 
creditable. In this connection, and without entering into the vexed question of the desirableness or 
otherwise of '* Home Tasks," beyond remarking that a fairly lengthy experience as teacher and inspector 
does not incline me to the opinion that their total abolition would be beneficial to either scholars or 
schools, or welcomed by the majority of parents, I may state that in many parts of this district, and especially 
in dair}'ing centres, the amount of work given to be done at home is perforce reduced to a minimum on 
account of the parents' demands on their children's services. To show how heavy these demands sometimes 
are, I give one instance — typical I am afraid of many more — where a boy, ten or eleven years old, did not 
arrive at school on the day of inspection until half an hour after opening time ; on being asked why he was 
late, he explained that he had been helping with the milking; it transpired that he had been at work since 
daybreak, and he already looked tired out when I saw him ; it was not surprising to find that at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon he dropped off to sleep while sitting in the school. In Arithmetic, Classes II. and III. 
showed increased facility in dealing with little problems of a practically useful and interesting type. 
The teachers have been advised to make their own sets of questions appropriate to local circumstances, 
and in this way some good collections are now being formed. I am not sure that accuracy in mechanical 
operations has not to a certain extent deteriorated — indeed, I met with several indications that such was 
the case. Composition is now practised regularly and frequently throughout a pupil's whole school 
career. The younger children are encouraged in the *' Conversation Lessons" to speak freely of what 
they have noticed, and to utter their thoughts in their own words, thus laying the best possible 
foundation. The good results of this early training are already very noticeable in the lower drafts, and 
will doubtless make themselves more and more apparent as time goes on. Drawing shows some 
improvement, except in Class II., where the pupils' attempts are usually very crude. Brushwork is not 
often met with, but, in the few schools where it has been taken up, the children appear to like it, and 
have made good progress. With a few praiseworthy exceptions, the work in History is poor. ' The 
results in the recent examination for P.T.I., which may be regarded as some criterion of the success with 
which the subject is taught, were distinctly un8atisfactor>\ The "stories" require to be more 
thoroughly got up, and to be placed before the pupils in a brighter and tnore realistic manner. ThQ 
2> 
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teach iug of Civks is at present in abeyance; in this connection, nevertheless, I think that it would be 
very desirable to make all our senior scholars acquainted with the matter of that admirable text-book on 
the subject, 'The Citizen Reader," by II. 0. Arnold-Foster. Two-thirds of my schools are Provisional, 
and make little or no attempt at Mvsk. In some few of the larger State schools, a creditable approach 
has been made to the Syllabus requirements in the subject, but the ophiion is generally expressed by 
teachers that these requirements are too heavy, having regard to the limited amount of time available. 
Needlework ranks with Home Exercises as very satisfactory. During twenty-two years of inRj»ection 1 
have found nothing to excel the work of many of the senior girls of this district. 

Mainly through want of sufficient apparatus, the "meteorological records" referred to in the 
Syllabus are very partial or incomplete: hardly any schools, for instance, are provided with a barometer 
and rain-gauge, and several have not even a thermometer ; simple sky and weather observations are, 
however, receiving a very fair amount of attention. A box of imitation coins, a pair of scales, and a set 
of the more common weights are desirable items of equipment which very few schools possess. 

Of the 90 State and Provisional schools inspected, the general condition was below fair in 10, and 
decidedly unsatisfactory in 1 ; in 25 schools it was fair to very fair ; and in the remainder, amounting to 
GO per cent, of the whole, it ranged from quite satisfactory to highly creditable. Without particularising 
the larger town schools, it may he said that their work generally was oi-editable, and showed a decided 
advance on that of .the preceding year ; while among the country or suburban schools, those at Euniundi, 
Logan Village, Lagoon Pocket, Jones Hill (Slate), and Landsborough, Kybong, West Vale, Cedar Pocket, 
Widgee, Dulong, Mapleton, and Villeneuve (Provisional), deserve special mentioi^ In the Provisional 
school at Teutoburg, marked improvement had been effected in a short time under new management. 

As a result of the recent annual examination. State scholarships were awarded to a pupil of the 
Gympie Central (G.) school, and one of the Brisbane South (G. and I.) school : while a girl attending the 
Eumundi school, and a pupil of the Gympie Central (B.) school, gained district scholarships. 

I have, &c., 

A. S. KENNEDY, ^District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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llEPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR HAllRAP. 

Toowoomba, January, 1907. 

SiH,— I have the honour to submit my General Report for the year 1906. 

The district assigned to me remained the same as for the previous year. It ^^^^f ^J, ^^J. ^^^^^^^ 
in the Toowoomba district; those from Toowoomba, southerly to Pittsworth; northerly to [^^o^^ ^^^j 
westerly to Oakey; and easterly to Helidon-6 State schook and 3 ^Ji^^"^^^*^^^^*^/^^7%^\,^*^^^ 
Brisbane district were al^ included. The total number of schools was SS, and consisted of 43 btate 
schools, 39 rix>vi8ional schools, and 6 denominational schools. All tiiese schools were inspected once 
during the year, and 21 State schools and 4 Provisional schools were inspected twice. Iho following 
Provisional schools were added to my list during the year :-The Jericho Estate, in the Goombungee 
district; the Stonoleigh and Waratah, near Pittsworth; and Hodgson's Vale, near Toowoomba The Mort 
Estate (Toowoomba) and the Toowong Roman Catholic schools, and the Salvation Army Industrial School, 
near Toowoomba, were also added. 

Four Provisional schools had an average attendance of over 30 for the month preceding inspection, 
namely :—Pineland8, 426; Djuan, 385; Gowrie Estate, 34; and Wellcamp, 314. The hrst two will 
probably require to be superseded by State schools in the near future. Four State schools— Gowrie Koad, 
Postinan^s Ridge, Wotalla, and Woodview, reported last year as having a less average than 30— remain in 
the same hopeless condition. The Gomoron and the Spring Valley State schools have a diminished 
attendance, and at inspection had each an average of 31. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

Generally speaking, the accommodation is sufficient, and affords from 8 to 10 square feet per 
child in average attendance. It was under 10 at Pinelands and Pittsworth; under 9 at Bunker's Hill, 
Flagstone, Ilarlaxton, Milton, and Toowong; under 8 at Bergen, Djuan, and Woolloongabba (Girls); and 
under 7 square feet at Woollocai;.'abba (Hoys). New scliool buildings have been erected at Toowoomba 
South (Girls); and additions made at Pinelands and Wilsonton, and about sufficient acconmiodation is 
now provided tliere. Impioveinents have taken place at Middle Ridge, Petrie Teriace (Girls), and 
Toowoomba East, and are taking place at Toowoomba North. Some of the residences provided for the 
teachers in this district are of an inferior tj-pe, and afford limited accommodation ; among the worst are 
those at Helidon, Koojarewon, and Middle lUdge. The residence at Gowrie Junction badly needs repairs 
and painting. 

The improvements in the school grounds have been practically nil. Experimental plots were 
found at Bergen (cotton), Bunker's Hill (maize). Doctors Creek (cotton), Glencoe (grasses), Gowl-ie 
Junction (cereals), and Gowrie Road (vegetables). As encouragement will be given during the current 
year in the shape of free gifts of seeds, tools, wire netting, and prizes, it is to be hoped that several other 
teachers will take an interest in eifneri mental work. The school ilower-gardens at Drayton, Gowrie Road, 
Middle Ridge,* Silverleigh, and Woolloongabba were in line condition. Drayton and Postman's Ridge 
possessed the best show of pot plants. Useful vegetable gardens were noticed at Bergen and Murphy's 
Creek. The most attractive residence gardens were at Gowrie Road, Murphy's Creek, and Toowong. 
The greatest improvement during the year was made at Murphy's Creek, where the teacher has turned 
a wilderness of weeds, part into a beautiful flower garden, and part into a useful vegetable garden. 

A second blackboard is wanted at most Provisional schools. 



INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

The number of teachers employed at the time of inspection was 180 in State schools and 38 in 
Provisional schools. They were classed as follows : — 

NUMBEB. 



SCHOOLS. 



State 
PTOvisional 



• * • • • • 



• • t • • • 



RIAD TK4CHEUI. 



Mules. 



39 
20 



Females. 



4 
18 



ASSISTANT TKACBKB8. 



Males. 



Females. 



39 



68 



PrPIL-TBACHKKS. 



Males. 



Females. 



15 



15 



MJCAD TBACHEU. 



STATUS. 



ASSISTTANT TKACHKR8. 



Glass I. 



Class II. 


Class III. 


1 

21 

1 


17 



UnclasMifleA. 



40 



Class II. . aass III. 



101 







PUPIL-TKACIfKBS. 




Cla^8 IV. 


1 
Class III. 


Class II. 


Class I. 
2 


On Probation. 


9 

1 


8 


5 


6 
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All the Provisional school teachers are returned as unclassified, but 4 males and 2 females have 
paflsed the examination for admission as teachers of the third class. Two unclassified teachera are m 
oharge of reduced State schools. 

Head teachers form 23*9 per cent, of the staffs of State schools in this district; assistant tea^rs, 
59'4 per cent. ; and pupil-teachers, but 167 per cent. It may be said of the head teachers that, as a body, 
they are discharging their duties zealously, faithfully, and well. The assistant teachers, accordmg to 
the reports of head teachers, are, with few exceptions, loyally and faithfully rendering all possible 
assistance in furthering the interests of the children. Many of them are good students, have passed, or 
are gradually passing the examination for teachers of the second class, and possess much teaching Bkill 
and ability. So far as 1 have noticed, or have been inforn)ed, the leKsoiis they have to teach are well 
prepared before delivery. The few pupil-teachers are, with one or two exceptions, doing satisfactory 
work. The Provisional school teachers have loyally answered the call made upon them by the 
requirements of the New Syllabus. Many of them' are in possession of serviceable collections of Nature 
Knowledge specimens, and make intelligent use of them. Their teaching in many cases is quite equal 
to, and, in others, not far behind that found prevailing in the small State schools. 

Classification. — The upper classes continue small in comi)ariHon with the others. Such condition! 
will prevail as long as the exit limit stops at twelve years of age. Last year '27 State schools out of 43 
had a sixth class, but, except in the larger schools, it was grouped with the fifth in all, or nearly all 
subjecta. In three small State schools there was a sixth class, but no fifth. The classification in the 
Toowoomba schools is lower than in the Brisbane schools in my district, and is no higher than that in 
the country State schools. The comparative classification is found in the following table: — 



Dirtrl<Tt. 


Ko. of 
S<*hooln. 


BriBbane 

Toowoomba 

Country 


6 

8 

29 



Total 
Enn>lment. 



I'KKrK.NTAfiK OK I'UriW. 



3,151 
2,029 
2,028 



Sixth. 

70 
3-4 
3-4 



Fifth. 


Fourth. 


113 


18-5 


112 


17-8 


11-7 


lG-6 




The quality of the attendance — i.e., four days out of ^-vib — was 65 per cent, of the enrolment for 
the quarter preceding inspection. In this respect, also, the Toowoomba schools do not compare well 
with the others. In the Brisbane schools the quality was 70'9 per cent.; in the Toowoomba schools, 
57 per cent. ; and in the country State schools it was 60 per cent. 

Instruction — English. — Reading is fairly fluent and correct, but the meanings of words, and the 
comprehension of the subject matter of the reading lessons are weak features. Strings of roots, common 
and uncommon, are regularly learnt, but when it coinos to apj)Iying tlieni, the result is more or less a 
failure. Few teachers take the more dilticult words of the reading lessons for derivation purposes, 
although by following this niethtxi the conmioner roots are learnt over and over again, and remembered. 
I know of no more useful lesson for homework than for pupils to be given about a dozen words, thai 
they may find out for themselves the roots and meanings from their dictionaries, and commit them to 
memory. It will be considered as cram, I dare say, but it is cram of a very necessary and useful sort. 
I find two common causes for the crowding out, or neglect of meanings and comprehension: — (a) Many 
teachers not only cover a fair number of pages from the regular reading books during the month, but 
they attempt the whole of the '* School Pai)er*' as well. They have barely time to even skim over the pages. 
(6) Again, in some schools, too much homework is given, and this is generally examined during the time 
set apart for reading. I have known the greater part of a reading lesson to be so occupied. 

Technical grammar has been pretty well crowded out by composition; and composition is by no 
moans a strong subject yet. With an imperfect knowledge of the common rules of syntax, and their 
application; of the chief parts of an irregular verb; of the simple conjugation of a verb; of the various 
forms of the personal pronoun, and so on — all mostly bookwork — it is easy to understand where the 
weakness in comj^sitiou lies. Questions, bearing on some of these matters, were set to Graumiar school 
scholarship candidates at the recent examination - set to ])Uiiiiis su[)posed to be the pick of the sixth and 
upper fifth classes — and the results weie not creditable. The comi)osition at some schools is not much 
in advance of a mere transcription li^^son; a model letter is set on the blackboard, and the pupils copy 
it on their slates or in their notebooks, and, if time permit, commit it to memorj-. Many such letters 
were presented at the examination above mentioned; they were known by their" formal style, and by 
their freedom from serious syntactical errors, whereas the letters, bearing the stamp of originality, had 
a fair sprinkling of such errors. Parsinfr and analy^is arc not f*o good as they were a few years ago; they 
appear crowded out also by compasition. To my' mind, they are two of the finest intellectual exercises 
that can be taught in school. They teach the pupils to think, and to reason. Much weakness was shown 
by the scholarship examinees in both directions. 

Mathematics. — I notice considerable improvement in the work of the lower classes, but less so in 
the upper. One of the chief failings last year was the weakness in back rules. Over and over again have 
fourth and even fifth and sixth classes failed to work out a simple bill of jiarcels, or an easy problem in 
money. One day per week, or three or four days in each month, should be devoted to revision in all the 
upper classes. Tables of weights and measures are too often treated as mere efforts of memor}'— mental 
arithmetic should go hand in hand with them ; hundreds of mental exercises, bearing on the local industries, 
could be framed from the tables. It was rare to find pupils in the country districts able to calculate the 
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weight, or value, of a load of maize or potatoes. Mensuration is also weak on its practical side; pupils, 
familiar with solids, polygons, and other figures, failed in finding the quantity and cost of carpet 
required for a room of given dimensions ; the cost of painting tlie walls ; the area of the school paddock, and 
quantity of fencing; or the capacity of the school tank. 

Nature Knowledge. — Geography should stand first among the various branches of Nature 
Knowledge, but there has existed much danger during the past two years — against which several teachers 
were warned — of its being neglected or crowded out of existence. Neaily all the available time was 
occupied by the other branches. This has been remedied to a large extent, but the danger still exists 
here and there. 

A great improvement has taken place in elementary science; botany is chiefly followed, but 
agriculture, first aid, and physiology are also taught. 

Few schools are without a collection or nmseum of some kind; it is, however, exceptional to find 
the si>ecimens neatly arranged and labelled. In most country schools the collections have been chiefly 
made by the pupils, who have brought to school wliattver attracted their attention, and the result is more 
remarkable for its variety than for its value or use. Hie teachers, from fear, perhaps, of discouraging 
their pupils, have accepted the gifts, have placed them on ledges, in boxes, and odd corners, and there the 
matter ends, except for the dust that accumulates there, and the consequent disorderly appearance. 
Unless teachers will take the trouble to label and airange what is useful of the specimens, and throw 
away the rubbisli, it would be nmcli the better plan, and certainly the more orderly, to have no collection, 
and thus save the pupils some lalwur and trouble. The specimens, such as grasses and roots, needed for 
illustrating some botanical lesson, should, as a general rule, be specially obtained, and, when their 
purpose is served, be thrown away. School walls are often made untidy by them. The following 
collections, found in some sehook, are of considerable value: — (a) Cases, such as are supplied by the 
Messrs. Colman, the Q.M.E. Co., and others; {fi) cards illustrating various manufactures — the lead pencil, 
pen, &c. — which are to be had at a cheap rate ; and (r) small specimen's of local and foreign timber, many 
of which can probably be obtained from the local sawmills. 

Hutnry. — Tliis subject, like geofrraphy, has been crowded out in a great measure. It is a subject, 
also, that is often left to take care of itself — a few schools excepted — and its teaching may be summed 
up in a few words — dry, scrappy, and of little value. 

Drawing and Music have made so little improvement since my last report that the remarks I then 
made still hold good. 

No pupils in this district were successful in winning a Grannnar school scholarship at the recent 
examination, but three succeeded in winning District scholarships. 

I am, &c., 

GEORGE HARRAP, District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR CANNY. 

Maryborough, February, 1907. 

Sir,— I have the honour to submit the following report of the schools in the Maryborough District 
for the year 1906. 

The boundaries of the district as described in last year's report remain unaltered. Of the 94 
schools on my official list all have been inspected once, while second inspections wore held in 41 schools 
and third inspections, in the form of incidental visits, were hold at 5 schools. I regard these additional 
iusi.»cctions as of inestimable benefit to our schools, as a means of seeing whether due attention has been 
paid to the hints and advice given at the previous inspection. During the year I have availed nayself 
very freely of the instruction to examine classes or subjects at discretion, as I find no surer basis for 
forming an estimate of a teacher's work and pronouncing judgment on the same. Advice and help were 
given to the weaker and less-experienced teachers. 

MATERIAL CONDITIONS. 

New Provisional schools were establislied at Home Creek, Greenview, and Camiyle. At the close 
of the year the old Provisional school at Reid's Creek (Upper) was reopened. This was recommended as 
a temporary arrangement, as a more suitable site was recommended nearer the centre of the Gayndah 
group of settlers, wiiere the greater number of children live. Tlie Provisional school at Booie has been 
altered to a State school, and similar alteration was recommonded in connection with the Provisional 
schoofs at Degilbo, Mount Shamrock, and Gundiah. Inquiries re the establishment of Provisional schools 
were held at Brisbane Gully, near Xanaugo, and at Calgoa, in the Kilkivan district. Reports favouring 
the establishment of these schools were forwarded to the Department. In the matter of furniture and 
appliances, the schools are, as a rule, sufficiently and suitably supplied. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Tlie number of teachers employed was 94 head teachers, 45 assistants, and 15 pupil-teachers. In 
the following schools the head teachers were changed: — Tinana and West Maryborough; and at the 
following Provisional schools: — Aramara, Coolabunia, Mount Appallan, Woowoonga, Upper Yarrajnan 
Creek, and Blackbutt. 

Most of the head teachers of State schools have attained to the rank of second class, while three 
of them hold certificates or have passed the examination for the grade of first class. From year to year 
the teai'hers of this district show steady advance in zeal, ability, and industi-y. A few amongst them 
are men of taste and culture — virtues which reproduce themselves in the superior condition of their 
schools. Other teachers there are whose work ranges from fair to good, and a few only whose work was 
reported on as indifferent or bad. The assistants continue to work faithfully and energetically, and 
generally with a very fair degree of success. 1 have had no occasion to report unfavourably of any 
assistant during the year. The few pupil-teachers now to be found in the schools are making fair 
progress in the art of teaching, and also in tlieir private studies. There is one branch of study where 
neglect on the pupil-teachers* own part, or on the head teachers' part, was made {gainfully evident in the 
grammar papers at the recent annual examination. I refer to the branch known as comprehension of 
lessons. Year after year teachers' attention ha.s been directed to this point, and I fear to little avail. 
Yet there is no means that I know of, so calculated to improve tlie students' work in composition as is 
the intelligent exposition of the text of the reading lessons. RefeiTing again to the decrease in the 
number of our pupil-teachers I cannot but regard such condition as a serious cause for regret. In last 
year's report I exj)ressed very decided views in favour of the system. I fail to see how we can provide a 
moie effective source of supply for our future teachers without heavy extra charge upon the State. Y'et, 
again, I have to report in veiy satisfactoiy terms of tlie work of the Provisional teachers, most of whom 
are very centres of light in the outlying portions of the district. The work of some of these Provisional 
teachers, as far as it goes — and it goes a long way in the hands of some teachers — will compare very 
fairly with the work in some of our best State s(;hools. The " Rush School" has grown to be something 
more than a mere adjunct to our svhtem, in the way of providing educational facilities in the out«ide 
centres of settlement. During the past few years the number of Provisional schools has much increased 
in the farming districts around Degilbo and Nanango- a healthy sign, as giving unmistakable evidence 
of the spread of a rural population in the district. 

ATTENDANCE. 

In the early part of the year unfavourable weather conditions interfered with the quality of the 
attendance. Later on, the attendance improved both in quantity and quality. The average quantity of 
the attendance for the year reached 85 '6 per cent., and the quality was 77*5 per cent. Tlie hint thrown 
out by the Minister at the last Teachers' C^Dnferonce as to the probability of raising the compulsoi-y 
school age to fourteen years would, if carried into effect, be a highly desirable consummation. But I 
should regret to see the age of entry increased to over five years. Eminent writers on school work agree 
that the most important period in school life is that extending from four years to seven years of age. 
Then it is that the mind is most plastic, and then it is that habits are formed that operate for good or ill 
in the after school lives of the pupils. The total number of pupils present at inspection throughout the 
year was 3,753. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

After B second year's eiperieuce of the working of tlie New Syllabus, I feel more confidence in 
pronouncing nn opinion on itn influence on Ihe work of our schooU. In the matter ot English there is 
noticeable iiuprovemeni, as leading to more general and more activa intereat in tlie study. Tlie 
introduction of oral and wriaun composition into the work of Ihe lower classes is followed by lieneiicml 
reaults, and is certain to be productive of good in tlie composition work of the upfier classeH. In tUeae 
upjier ciasaes there is still much room for improvement in coiiipofiitloii, luid I doubt if even under the 
New Syllabua satisfactory progreaa will (hj made unless in cases where the teachers themselvea are 
enthusiasts in the work. I should like to see more attention paid to recitnliou as a distinctly literary and 
reliiiing element in our schools. The recitation shodd euiLrnco not only choice passages in poetry, hut 
ftlsD choice passages in prosa There are many fine lessons in our reading books, affording scope for this 
work, such as the opening paragraphs in 'The Siege of LondondeiTy," "The Vision of Miria, ' "Tlie 
Mocking Bird," and the many beautiful passages from great EngJish orators to be found in those " Readers. 
I know, from experience, how beneficial such work is in improving the pupils' styie in speaking and 
writing. In arithmetic, little if any alteration in the work oE the former schedule has bei-n made, 
excepting the work of the first classes, where the standard has been reduced. The result is that the junior 
pupils now entering second class are less fitted for the class in the work of arithmetic than was formerly 
the case. Complaints on this head have been received from teacbers who periodically examine pupils for 
promotion, or who receive instalments of Bcholara from infant schools. I, therefore, think that benefit 
would accrue if the standard of aritlimetio were raised in the first classes. In last year's report I pointed 
oittilo teachers the need for more attention to such fundamental rules in arithmetic as ''fractions, 
" decimals," and " proportion." Yet I found that questions much easier than those in the test-cards, but 
slightly out of the groove, niostly gave from moderate lo bad results. Tliis was the case with sixth classes, 
and with fifth classes of the third half-year who were ntKiiinally doing sums in discount, percentages, and 
advanced mensuration. Oral arithmetic is yet, as of old, mostly a failing subject. English gi'annuar is 
itill a populnr subject in the schools of this diiitrict. The beat teachers fully appreciate its value, and 
notwithstanding recent-day iirejiidice, due prominence is given to a subject which ihe best authorities 
■regard as " The Logic of the Prinmiy School." The subject of " Nature Knowledge" makes fair headway ; 
yet one feels tired of the everlasting talk about '' sepals." and ■'pistils," and " stjiniens," and '-corolla," 
Ac. On a tew occasions I heard interesting lessons on flowers given without reference to the aforesaid 
stilted technicalities. It may be appropriate here to i[Uote the opinion of an eminent divine, who said: 
'■ I hale theolopy, but I love "religion ; I hiite botany. Init I love fiowers." The best work in Nature Study 
was found in those schools where the surrounding scrubs, or the adjacent hills, and creeks, and valleys 
were called into requisition in the teaching scheme. The home eserciKes are. as a rule, neatly written, 
but in many cases it was found that in the books even of the fifth cIbbb mere trunseription waa intended 
to pass current for what should lie original work, or the reproduction of one of the day's lessons. The 
home exercises furnish, in an important direction, a certificate of the teachers' work, and operate as a 
'inea.ns of impresHing on the pupils' minds the results of lessons previously taught. In too many instances 
the work is overdone, but the abuse of a aysteni is no tangible argument against its use. Three home 
exercises in the week, each of an hour or one and a-half hour's duration, should sufllice for all needful 
purposes. The daily home exercise defeats its own ends by necessitating insufficient time for correction 
and the ocnaeijueiit evil arising from the oversight of errors. The Syllabus requirements in geography 
■re, I think, too severe— more so indeed than was the case under the former schedule. In the small and 
in the moderately sized schools I have recommended a limiting of the work in geography, on the 
condition that the lessons should be more descriptive, and more practical. A special feature of the year's 
work wa« the establishment of a carpentry class in the Albert *school. On the day of my visit some 
twenty-four of the senior pupils were engaged iii sawing, planing, niorticing. and joinery work. The boys 
■were much interested in their work, and were proud to exhibit, as the work of their hands, a (able, a stool, 
a ladder, and other useful artieles. On the whole the year's work in the matter of instruction show* 
Bound and steady prog^ress. 

DISCrPLINE. 

In this matter, above all others connected with school work, the difference between teachers is, in 

[ many ways, made clear to the observer. Here it is that the power of developing the character and 

' guiding the conduct betokens the presence of the higher faculties in the schoolmaster. I fear that the 

t fioramunity is, as yet, fur from realizing what it owes to those teachers who, by precept and example, ai'ii 

L^at instilling high moral principles and sterling manly virtues in their pupils. Hut few teachers rise to 

I 'the ideal standard in the matter of discipline, hut the number of those who are aiming at the ideal is 

JDcreasing, and shows satisfactory advance even in our smaller schools. When observing the work of a 

k BChool the chief points that the inspector is concerned with are : — ^(1) Are the pupils obedient, attentive, and 

orderlyl (2) What evidence is shown in the matters of honour and honesty, truth, and moral courage! 

(3) Are the pupils cleanly in person, polite in behaviour, and happy in environment? Lastly, and more 

important than these others comes the question: Are the premises and achoolgrounds carefully and 

regularly inspected with a view to the prevention of the more serious faults in morals! To prtmounce n 

decided opinion on these matters may be difficult at a first visit on the part even of an expert, but it is well 

, that teachers should understand what is expected of them ns regards the above aims, and how their 

utmost efforts should be directed townidn the development of chai-aeter in the pupils. It is a noticeable 

fact that the country school pupils take the lead of the town pupils in the matter of polite behaviour. 



SPECIAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Among Ihe schools noted for intellectual work, the Maryborough Centra! Bovs' School continues 

to stand as fari/e prinrrpn. I found in this school the best all-round staff of anv school of my experience 

herto. The other schools in order of merit were— Mungar. Albert, St, Helens. Mnrvliorough Girls. 
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Hahy, Biggenden, and East Maryborough, The beet samplog in drawing were found at 
exercises in composition at Tiaro. Among ilie Provisional schools the best work was fou 
Deborah, Byrnestown, Kunioon West, Torquay, and Kingaroy. In the matter of progress 
past two years the Provisional school at Thinoomba and the State school at St. Helens take tb 



Howard, the best 
found at Thinoomba, 
during the 
the lead. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

For the third time this district standB well to the fore in the matter of scholarship awards. The 
following is the list of the successful schools: — (1) State scholarships— Marj'borough Central Boys 4, 
Albert 1 ; (2) District scholarships — All>ert 4, Maryborough Central Girls 1, St. Helens 1. In addition to 
the above, there have been granted by tlie trustees of the Maryborough Grammar schools 10 entrance 
scholarships. These last named have been awarded as follows : — Maryborough Central Boys 3, Albert 6, 
Mungar 1. 

Concerning these scholarships I would venture to say that I hold not with those who deprecate 
the scholarship system, or who would go so far as lo favour its abolition. Since the inception of the 
system of Grammar school scholarsliij's in the early " seventies," that system has operated entirely in the 
direction of raising the standard (►f education in our J>tate schools. Notwithstanding the mass of 
irrelevant talk about '* special cla8ses" and *' cram" the fact remains that fully 95 per cent, of the passes 
are secured by the best intelligences among our Queensland youth. It does not by any means follow that 
" special classes" involve a system of '' cram.'' ?'xcopt perhaps in a few instances, no merely " crammed " 
pupil ever obtains a pass. And how can these ** special classes" be prevented? No law or regulation t»n 
prevent a father from giving Kj)ecial instruction to his own child. On the other hand, why (should we 
damp enthusiasm in the teacher or the pupil who finds profit and even pleasure in devoting an hour or two 
weekly to extra study? I think we should not lightly interfere with a system that has worked so well for 
the benefit of our State schools; and, in a more especial degree, for the benefit of our Grammar schoola 
Until the Grammar schools come directly under the control of the State, I, at least, fervently wish that 
the present conditions may continue. 

In bidding farewell to this district, it may not be inopportune that I should record my appreciation 
of the kindness, courtesy, and respect which I have ever leceived from the teachers, as my fellow-workers 
in the cause of education in the Marj'borough District. 

I am, &c., 

J. A. CANNY, District Inspector. 

The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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BEPOBT OF MB. DISTRICT INSPECTOR GRIPP. 

Taringa, February, 1907. 

^ Sm, — I have the honour to submit my General Report for the year 1906. 

The Southern Downs Inspectoral District, which was assigned to me for tho seventh year in 
succession, consists of the country extending from Wyreema in the north to Wallangarra m the south, 
and from the Main llange in the east to Goondiwindi in the west. 

The number of schools in operation in the district during the year was 106, of which 40 were 
State, 60 full-time and 4 half-time Provisional, and 2 Roman Catholic schools. The increase m the 
number of schools was 4, consisting of a full-time Provisional school at Limevale, near Texas, and 
another at Wilsoiiville, ne^tr Alloraj and of a pair of half-time Provisional schools at Yarrilwanna, west 
of Goondiwindi. Another new Provisional school— at Mount Sibley, near Greenmount^was ready for 
opening after the Christmas vacation. The school at Beebo, after having been closed for over a year, 
was reopened in April la«jt. Applications for the establishment of Provisional schools at Hill View, 
Rosenthal, and Grayson— all in the neighbourhood of Warwick— at Upper Pilton, and at Whiteview, near 
Thane, were received ; and, after careful inquiry, the first four met with the Minister's approval, but the 
last failed to do so for the present, owing to the number of children being too small. The request 
made to have the large Provisional school at Wyreeina superseded by a State school met with favourable 
consideration. The establishment of a temporary school in a portable building at one of the large 
saw-milling camps on tlie railway extension from Thane to Inglewood was sanctioned some months ago, 
but nothing appe^vrs to have been done since by the Railway Department, which wa« expected to furnish 
a suitable building. The Provisional school at Seveni River, near Stanthorpe, was closed owing to 
diminished attendance. 

In 1 1 State schools the average attendance during the past year was below 30 — ^that is, below the 
minimum required for a classified school. Nine of these schools are unclassified, but in regard to 2, 
where the small attendance appears to be due to temporary causes, the formal reduction in standing 
has been suspended. In 6 Provisional schools the average attendance exceeded 30. In 4 of these there 
is little fejir of the attendance dropping below this number again, but in the remaining 2 the permanency 
of the high attendance cannot be depended on. In 4 Provisional schools the average attendance reached 
only 10. 

With the exception of the pair of half-time schools at Yarrilwanna, established towards the end of 
the year, all the schools were inspected at least once, and 30 were inspected a second time, the total 
number of inspections being 134. In addition to these, several incidental visits wore paid, mainly for 
the purpose of testing candidates for examination in the oral subjects. The total number of children 
present during first inspections was 3,962 — equal to 88'4 per cent, of the number on roll. Of theee 
2,452 were in State, 1,223 in Provisional, and 287 in Roman Catholic schools. During second inspections 
the number present was 798, thus making the total number inspected 4,760. 

Seven inquiries were held by me during the year — 5 in connection with the proposed establishment 
of new Provisional schools, 1 for the supersedure of a Provisional by a State school, and 1 into a complaint 
against a head teacher. 

The number of miles travelled by me in tho execution of my duty waa 7,740. 



MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The school buildings, on the whole, afford sufficient accommodation for the number of children in 
Average attendance; and, with the exception of some minor defects here and there, such as want of 
painting, are in good order and condition. Some important improvements and repairs were carried out 
during the year at Yangan, Clifton, Clifton Colliery, and Spring Creek ; and a contract has been let for 
extensive repairs at Warwick West. 

The Provisional schools at Glengallan and Eton Vale, which were carried on in buildings belonging 
to the stations of the same name, have T>een removed to new buildings specially erected for the purpose on 
conveniently situated school sites which were secured when the station lands were cut up and sold. 

The great majority of the Provisional school buildings are now of the neat and comfortable 
modem type, while most of those erected a good many years ago are still in serviceable condition. The 
more roomy and better finished buildings recently put up at Wilsonville and Glengallan are a distinct 
advance on anything we have hitherto had in such structures. During the past year some half-dozen 
Provisional school grounds have been fenced, leaving only about a dozen in which this highly desirable 
improvement remains to be carried out. Many of the buildings need painting, and some are still without 
stoves and second blackboards. 

School grounds are generally well kept. Many of them are adorned with beds of flowers and with 
ornamental trees, to the cultivation of which the weather conditions of last year were very favourable. 
Prizes were awarded at the end of the year for the best results in the teaching of agriculture, best kept 
grounds, 4o., to the State schools at Spring Creek, Goondiwindi, and Emu Vale. 
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INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Staff. — The number of teachers employed at the time of the first inspections in the 40 State 
6eho(»ls was 81, who were classified as follows: — 



sutus. 






Teachen, Fiwt Claj«8 

Second Cla«s ... 
Thii\l Class ... 
Pupil-teachen, Fourth Class 

Third Class 
Second Class 
First Class 
,. on Probation 

Unclassitied Tciirhers ... 

Totals 



UALKJt. 



Head Teat^hurs. 



it 



>i 



14 
22 
"^0 








.Subonlinatc 
Twicher*. 





8 
3 
2 


1 




37 



14 



rKMALKS. 


Totals. 


Head Teachers. 


Subordinate 
Teachers. 




1 





2 




23 
8 
1 






1 
14 
64 
6 
8 


1 
2 


8 


27 


81 



The 2 unclassitied head teachei*8 were employed in unclassified State schools. 

Compared with the number of teachei-s employed during the j>receding year there is little 
dilTerence — in the number of hwid teachers there is none, in subordinate male teachers an increase of 2, 
and in sul)ordinate female teachers a decreiuio of 1. The number of pupil-teachers is steadily decreasing. 
In 1!)01 there were 21 in the district: in 11)05, 13 : and in TJOO, 12, viz. — the 10 enumerated in the above 
table and 2 who were appointed after my visits to the schools in which they are eniployed. Of these 12, 
fi were in the laijt year of their apprenticeship, so that in all probability the present year began with 
only 6 of these young teachers in the whole of the Southern Howns. 

The average numl)er of pupils per teacher during the month preceding inspection was 29*2, a 
decrease of 1 as compare<l with tlie corresponding numl)er in 11)0."). The highest average per teacher was 
at the Inglewood school (46*4), to which an assistant has since been appointed. In 5 other schools it 
was over 35. In no instance, however, was the staff so weak a.s to interfere materially with eflFiciency of 
w(>rk. ^Vherever it approached that condition — in two schools — it was in each case strengthened by the 
appointment of a pupil -teacher. 

The total number of teachers in the G4 Provisional schools was 64, of whom 16 were males. Two 
large schools of this class had two teachers each, while 4 half-time schools (two pairs) were managed 
by 2 teachers. The average number of pupils per teacher was iS'i), or "9 more than in the preceding 
year. 

Tlie resumption of the practice of sending out young trained assistants from the State schools to 
take charge of Provisional schools for a time should be jnoductive of very good results not only so far as 
the schools to which they may l>e sent are concerned, ]>ut also as regards the teachers themselvea. They 
will acquire self-reliance and resourcefulness, and learn how to organise, control, plan work for, and teach 
four or hvc drafts simultaneously — work which they w^mld never have an opportunity of learning as mere 
class teachers in large schools. 

The teachers, as a whole, continue to do their work in a praiseworthy manner. They govern 
their schools well, train their pupils to do what is right and becoming, and produce generally satisfactory 
results in their teaching. The past year has been a verj' peaceful one so far as relations between teachers 
and parents or others are concerned. Only one complaint calling for official investigation wne made 
against a teacher, and in that case the teacher was exonerated. 

Cr.A.ssiFiCATiox. — Though the number of drafts in a school and the grading of the pupils according 
to avern^re attainments are by no means always theoretically perfect, yet in most instances they are as 
nearly right as circumstances allow. Sixth classes are found in 20 State and in 10 Provisional schools, 
but in most cases where the pupils of this status are few they aie worked in all subjects except arithmetic 
with the next lower class. 

The following table shows the numl^er of pupils and the percentage of enrolment in each class a4; 
the time of first inspection : — 



Stat- Schools* 
ProTisional Schools 



All Schools 



VI. 
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III. 



II. 



TOTJkJU 
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339 
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a 
« 

pu 



a. 
Pi 
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c 



■5 i 
"S. 







P4 



2O0 
225 




585 ' 
290 I 



19-7 777 2fil 2,973 



19-2 , 4tt5 i 29-6 



16-6 I 



1,508 



934 20-8 , 875 19G 1,223 273 (4,481 



100 
100 



100 



Comparing these numbers with the corresponding numbers of the previous year, it is found that 
there is a falling off from 34*7 to 32'3 per cent, in the enrolment of the three highest classes taken 
together. 

Attexdancb. — During the past year there were happily no causes to interfere to any great extent 
with the regularity of the attendance except the frequent, copious, and very welcome rains. These, 
however, are quite serious enough where children liave to travel over black soil, as many in this district 
have to do. The average attendance during the montli preceding inspection was 78'9 per cent, of t hie 






miinber enrolled, that in fitate schools being a trifle better than in Provisional schools. The number 
of pupils who attended at least four days out of five during the quarter preceding inspection was 562 
per cent, of the eurohneot, the titate schools being again better than the Provisional schools. 

IssTiiirCTioN. — After a second year's eiperienoe of working according to the provisions of 
Schedule XrV". — the "New Syllabus" — il is possible to speak much more definitely than could be done 
last year of its general character and the influence it is likely to have on the primary education of the 
children of this State. Briefly stated, it has stood the test of actual practice well, and there can be no 
doubt that it has raised the teaching in our schools to a higher intellectual level. The uncertaJciy with 
which many teachers entered on the new systeLLi hiis given way to cortsinty, and work is now carried on 
with as much regularity and method as under the superseded schedule. Most of the teachei's have 
responded well to the call for the greater amounl of iuleiligence, skill, and resourcefulness, with wider 
reading and more extensive previous preparation of work, demanded by the new oonditions. The fear 
entertained by some tiiat the esseutiaJ fundamental branchee of education, such as '■ the three R's," would 
suffer has proved groundless. 

Enolisu. — Heading, which embraces a much wider range than formerly, has, on the whole, 
improved, as evidenced by the gi'eaier readiness with which the chUdren read any suitable piece without 
previous preparation, the greater attention they bestow on the meaning of what they read, and the 
greater ease with which they express that meaning in their own words. In the First Class, wherever the 
word-building method of lenohing reading and spelling has been intelligently applied, the results have 
been gratifying. Silent reading, which demands the best of discipline, and also time to test thoroughly 
the work done, has not been as genenilly practised n*^ it ought to be. The ■' Queiensland School Paper" 
eoutinuef to bt" read with greiit interest and pleasure, thougli a tew oomploints have reached ine that 
some of the lessons are a little too hard. As cognate to this subject. I may mention a very serious fault 
far too commonly iLiet wiih, thai, of indistinct speech by the pupils — more frequently in their ordinary 
KDBweriug than in thoir rending. Recitation properly taught should be helpful in overcoming this evil. 
In the First Class " Observation Talks " and " Picture Talks " are occasionally very interesting, but often 
thfy are confined to a narrow groove, and miss the object to be aimed at. In composition, both ora] 
»nd written, dMided improvement is noted, more particularly in the Second and Tliird Classes. Dictation 
mnerally gives fair to good results. Grammnr in it-s various branchee receives a fair amount of attention. 
The least satisfactory work in this subject is found in the Third Class, where the broad foundations should 
be laid OTi intelligent lines, but where too frequently the teaching is purely mechanical. 

Mathev ATI oa.— Very fair progi'ess has been made in iirithmetic, more especially in the lower 
classes. This is largely due to the fact that more of the work is now done orally. Tlie practice of making 
Xtp sets of problems suitable to the location of the school is yet far from being general. Notation and 
fables are now fairly intelligently taught. 

Natihie Kvowi.BuciB.^Of all the subjects in the curriculum this presents the widest differences in 
ohoice of niatter and mode of treatment. In the smaller schools the children are generally taught in 
two groups. Outside of the old and well-known " Object Lessons," lessons on plant lite, which admit 
" ensy practical illustration, have formed the favourite course, though insect life — ^a much more difficult 
lo — ^has somt-times been taken. In one little school the local bird life had been closely studied. The 
thildren knew the birds ; how, when, and where they built their oesis : the number, size, and colour of the 
eggs they laid ; and, more pleasing than all, they had been taught to treat the little creatures with the 
utmost kindness. Simple sky and weather observations, and the modes of keeping records, receive a 
fair amount of attention. 

Geogra]>hy is now generally dealt with iu an interesting manner. The commonest fault in the 
earlier stages is the small e\tent of the groimd covered in a given time, and lat«r on the more or less 
dtscoimected nature of the instruction. The correlation of this with other subjects is not always kept 
itfioientJy in view. 

CivicB AND Morals. — History as now taught is of a more or less scrappy nature, but the skilful 

achcir can pi-esetit a series of mental pictures illustrative oi various periods in our nation's story, which, 

^ken altogolher, should give a fair idea of the different conditions of the people from ancient to modern 

Lessons on the duties of citizens and the like have generally not been given — either from fear of 
their being misconstrued or for want of accurate and sufficient knowledge of the subject. The attention 
■jrf those who have abstained for the latter reason may be drawn to a little book called the "Citizen 
'Keader," which gives all the necessary information, and does not enter on debatable ground. 
' Drawino AiVn Music on the new lines are making moderate to fair progress, 

a favourite subject with most girls, and gives good results, 
well taught in the larger schools, but in the smaller oiie.s, as a rule, little is attempted 
ibeyond orderly class movements with, occasionally, the first three of the physical esercises. In this 
'oonnection I would like to repeat what I stated in a report a good many years ago, that in the majority 
■of the schools neither teorfier nor children know how to play ordinary children's games, the result of 
which is that during the recesses the little ones, instead of enjoying themselves in a rational manner, 
hang about aimlessly or rush after one another in stupid fashion. With such a book as I have now before 
me, called '■ Hames for Boys and Girls." by E. D. Bourne (Griffith. Farren. Okedeu, and Welsh, London), 
price Is. 3d., a teacher would be able to do a great deal to improve matters in this direction. 

SuHOLARsiiiPs Asn BuKSAiiiKs. — At the examination held in December last two boys from the 
llanthwpe State School, and one Iwy frwn the AHora Stale School, won Bursaries : while two boys from 
■|» Warwick Roman Catholic School, one boy from the Warwick East State School, and one boy who 
lately been studying privately, won District Scholarships. 

I have, Ac, 



lie Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



W. GRIPP, District Inspector. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR RADCLIFFE. 

Graceville, Januaryy 1907. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit my General Report on the schools in the Bundabei^ and 
Gladstone Inspectoral District for the year 190G. Tlie district extends from the Isis River to the Fitanoy, 
and most of the schools in it are on or near that section of the North Coast Railway Line, and ita branohee 
between the Isis Junction and Rockliampton. 

The number of schools in operation, including 3 that I insi>ected in the South-east" Moreton 
District, was 105, viz. — 29 State, 70 Provisional, and 6 Roman Catholic schools. These were all inspected, 
and 37 second inspections were made. 

Six inquiries were held, 3 into complaints aj^ainnt teachers, and three with regard to the establish- 
ment of new schools. Tlie complaints were, in the main, of a frivolous nature and were not sustained. 

New Provisional schools wore opened at Gaeta, a niininji: townshii) near Gin Gin : at Manner and 
at Yarwun, on the Gladstone-Rockhampton Railway ; and at Mackenzie Island, at the mouth of the Fitzroy 
River. ITie schools at Dalysford and at Keppel Hay were reopened, and the school at Tegege was closed. 
Steps have been taken for the establishment of Provisional schwls at Dooboon, near Mount Hector, and 
at Midgee, near Rockhampton. 

The reading and valuation of papers, written by examinees at the annual examination in December, 
1905, was completed on the 23rd of January. Work in the field was resumed on the 7th of February, and, 
with, the exception of the usual leave of absence, was continued until the 11th of December, when the 
Christmas vacation began. The ivmaindcr of the year was spent in presiding at the annual examination 
at Bundaberg, and in reading and valuing examination papers. 

Material 0KG-\^'IZATIO^^ — The accommodation is, with few exceptions, sufficient for the require- 
ments. It is insufficient at Childers and at Glassford Creek, and is barely sufficient at Bundaberg South, 
Boyne River, and Fair}Mnead, The overcrowding at Childers will shortly be relieved by the erection of an 
additional room. The Kalkie school was detached from the residence and removed to a more suitable site. 
Steps were taken in the early part of the year for the removal of the Avondale school to a nwre central 
site, but the proposal has not yet been carried out. 

Tlie schools, generally speaking, are well ventilated, and are so constructed as to admit sufficient 
light for comfortable working. Mount Gravatt is, however, an exception to the rule; means for increasing 
the light are much needed there. Improved financial conditions have rendered possible the expenditure 
necessary to keep the school buildings in good repair, and to 8uj>ply many minor requirement* that add to 
their efficient w^orking. 

The house acconmiodation provided for male head teachers leaves little to be desired in the case of 
buildings erected during the last ten or twelve years, but some of the older buildings are wanting in size 
and in many of the conveniences desirable in a tropical or subtropical climate. 

The schoolrooms, as a rule, present a neat and tidy appearance, and many of them afford evidence 
of taste and refinement in the decoration of the walls. In a few cases only has it been necessary to call 
the teacher's attention to want of neatness and order in the disposal of the material for instruction. 

Staffs. — The number of teachers of all grades was 180, being 1 to every 27*6 pupils present at 
the time of inspection. Of the head teachers and assistants employed in State schools, 3 are in Class I., 
15 in Class II., and 71 in Class III. 

The head teachers, with few exceptions, apportion the work equitably and judiciously among the 
members of their staffs. Where other conditions obtained, a suggestion to that effect brought about a 
rearrangement. In a few of the larger schools, pupil-teachers and assistants are sometimes kept too 
long with one class, and so fail to get all the experience that they should get in a large school. A teacher 
finds that one member of his staff is specially successful with infants, and keeps him or her in the lower 
division of the school year after year. This is good for the children, but the pupil-teacher or assistant 
so placed gets in to a groove out of which he moves with difficulty when transferred to another school 
and set to teach more advanced classes. In order that the members of the staff may gain all the experience 
that is to be gained, a rearrangement of the staff should be made periodically, and the rearrangement 
is beet made immediately after an inspection. 

The degree of success with which teachers work varies of course with their professional skill and 
capacity. It was found necessary in a few cases to report adversc»ly on the lack of energy and determinar 
tion, and on the general slackness in the management. In one extreme case. the t-eacher's services were 
dispensed with, and in other ca^es the teachers concerned were admonished by the Department, and called 
upon to effect improvement. With few exceptions, however, the teachers of all grades discharge their 
duties conscientiously. 

It has lately been the practice of the Department to appoint assistant teachers from State schools 
to the charge of Provisional scliools. Increased efficiency in the management of these schools, and the 
gaining of valuable experience by the young teachers placed in them, may reasonably be expected as a 
result of this step. 

Head teachers, as a rule, exercise discretion in the nomination of candidates for appointment as 
pupil-teachers, but there are a few in the ranks who give little promise of becoming successful teachers. 

Attend ANCB. — The number of pupils present at the time of first inspection was 4,978, equal to 
83*4 per cent, of th^ enrolment^, 
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As a rule, during an inspection, I examine every class in arithmetic, and while the results m a few 
schools are highly creditable, the teaching of the subject generally leaves much to be desired. Many 
teachers who fully understand the requirements of the Syllabus in other respects, fail with regard to this 
branch. The half-hour or so a day that the teacher in a small school can devote to oral instruction to each 
draft in this subject should be confined to mental arithmetic, to explanation of rules, and to the working 
of a number of problems so short that they can be quickly and correctly solved. The longer questions, 
such as those given in the arithmetical cards and in text-books, should be set for silent work. The 
successful teaching of arithmetic makes large demands on the patience, skill, and resourcefulness of the 
teacher, and creditable results afford unmistakable evidence of the possession of these requisites. 

Geography is in most schools sensibly and intelligently taught on the lines laid down in the 
Syllabus. Conmiercial geography, with special reference to the trade relations of the Commonwealth 
with other nations, receives more attention than fonnerly. Some teachers, however, fail to keep their 
geographical knowledge reasonably up to date, while a few still look on the subject as one that their 
pupils should learn off by rote from a text-lxK>k. 

An intelligent correlation of history with geography is not often met with in the inspection of a 
school, although the subjects are largely dependent upon and contributoiy to one another. A teacher who 
gets his class to memorize, say, a bare list of the capes of Queensland in order, has not altogether wasted 
his time, but the teacher who in addition to this has connected some at least of the headlands with the 
names and deeds of Australian discoverers has given a lesson much more interesting and much more 
likely to be remembered than the one confined to names. In the teaching of this subject, as in most others, 
but especially in this, the young teacher, if he is to be successful, must read and must prepare his lessons. 

With regard to the other branches included under the term " Nature Knowledge" — elementary 
science and object lessons — the work done in the different scliools varies greatly as to choice of subject, 
method of treatment, and usefulness. In many of the State schools, good work is being done in elementary 
botany, in geology, or in agriculture. In Provisional schools, Nature Study is, as a rule, confined to the 
text of Gillies' ** First studies in i)lant life in AiLstralia," and excei>t in a few cases but little progress has 
been made. Towards the clothe of the year, a scheme was drawn up for the expenditure of a siun of X250, 
provided on the >^timatcs of the Department for instruction in agriculture. The scheme is a very 
practical one, and the financial assistance given will undoubtedly further the object sought to be attained. 
ITie prizes should act as a stimulus, and the supj)ly on application of seeds, plants, wire netting, and 
garden implements will be of very material assistance in the work now being carried on in our school 
gardens and experimental plots. I look upon the keeping of a field-book, as directed in paragraph 5, as a 
very important part of the scheme, and I hope to find one or more in use wherever experimental 
agriculture is carried on. 

The teaching of drill, beyond the physical exercises and a few simple movements, is practically 
confined to State schools, in most of which some member of the staff has had, or is now getting, 
instruction in military drill. The Cadet movement recently instituted will doubtless have a stimulating 
effect on this highly imi)ortant dejiartment of schcx>l work. " It is to be hoped that the training will before 
long include instruction in the use of the rifle. 

Progress in music has been fairly satisfactoiy on the whole, thoufrh far from unifonn. The musical 
enthusiast finds little diihculty in covering the ground,. but there are some teachers who have no ear for 
music, and some who seem never to have tried to sing. The number of pujnl-teachers who at present are 
unable to sing an easy passage at sight would be considerably reduced if the examination in the subject 
included a test in singing: and the very few who are physically defective with regard to discrimination 
of musical sounds might be allowed to take up some other subject in place of music at the annual 
examination. 

, . ^ ^'f "^'i^*^r school scholarships were gained at the recent examination bv six pupils from schools in 
this district. Two State and two district scholarships were gained by Bundaberg South, one district 
scholarship by ChUders, and one district scholarship by Hockhampton North (GirU and Infants). 

I have, (fee, 

0. HADCLIFFE, District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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places. During the year striking improvements in the oondition of the grounds of the Rookhampton 
Central Girls* School were made, and similar good work on a smaller scale was noted at Pink Lily State 
and Bathampton Provisional schools. 

A new trend has been given to the use of school grounds by the recent efforts of the Department 
to stimulate and assist the teaching of the rationale of the ordinary operations of agriculture, and the 
study of the plant life of crops of economic value. The departmental prizes for excellence in this line of 
work were awarded to Bogantungan, Capella, and Stanwell, in that order, and, so far as I am a judge, the 
work done at these schools was decidedly meritorious. Before leaving the district I was called upon to 
forward one or two applications for seeds, implements, Jrc, but, except at the three schools mentioned, 
with the addition of Gracemere, Barmoyea, and Dundee, the Central District has not, so far, risen very 
strongly to this occasion. 

Material for Instruction. — A settlement of the vexed question of *' quarter money " is yet to 
seek. I live in the hope that the Department will soon be able, and will think it advisable, to extend 
its list of school requisites provided at the expense of the Treasury ; but, however generous and carefully 
considered such provision may be, there will always be items of supplementary material — teaching 
appliances, professional books, &c. — which the more enlightened and progressive teachers will wish to 
use, the expenditure on which will be returned to pupils and their parents, and to the State, in educational 
benefit, sixty- fold or a hundred-fold, but which it would be simply waste to supply to all schools. The cost 
of such things naturally falls to be met from local sources, and I see no good reason why the teacher 
should not, to a reasonable extent, dip into his private purse for a part of such expenditure, especially in 
the matter of professional books, and appliances for teaching a subject, say, a branch of elementary science, 
which may be a teacher's speciality. 

Apparently, of late, this principle has been recognized in my field of work. If head teachers have 
not been considerately sparing the inspector by withholding particulars of their worries in this connectioa, 
there has been very little trouble in getting parents to provide stationery, ** School Papers," <fec., 
and I cannot at present think of a case of a teacher, qualified, and desirous to employ teaching material 
not provided by the Department, who has not been able to acquire it without unduly trenching on his 
private purse. 

Of course, " tho tools to him who can use thorn," and let him who cannot be taught and trained to 
their use. We have in our schools many teachers, who cannot, without much instruction, make intelligent 
and effective use of such a simple appliance as the bundles of sticks in tens and hundreds, (for the teaching 
of number and principles of arithmetic), the great usefulness of which I was glad to find noted by 
several of my inspecting colleagues in their last annual reports. Now, under present conditions, this 
training work iimst l>o done in tho Provisional schools, and in not a few of the State schools, by the 
inspector, or remain undone. I think myself lucky when I have a clear half-hour to devote to it. 
Evidently all that one can do is to indicate things in the most general and sketchy way, and to recommend 
books from which the matters in question can be studied and mastered. On these consideraticms I feel 
it to be my duty to keep as well informed as possible as to the best sources of guidance and instruction 
in the teaching art suitable to our staff and course of study, and to recommend purchase and careful 
perusal. The stock of such books available for teachers in the Central District has been increasing in a 
\i3iy satisfactory measure, and the good influence on the instruction work of such study is more and 
more apparent, though I do not wish to guarantee that tho professional food or medioine prescribed has 
always been fully assimilated. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Staff. — Teachers of all grades in departmental schools number 200 (in State schools, 160 ; and in 
Provisional schools, 40); a decrease of 11 as compared with 1905. 

The IGO teachers in classified State schools comprise the following: — ^Hoad teachers, 34 (males 31, 
females '^) ; classified assistant teachers, 92 (males 34, femalew 58); pupil-teachers, 31 (males 12, females 
10). In 1003 tho iiuinber of classified assistant t«ichers to that of pupil-teachers was as 10 to 9 ; in 
190G tho ratio was as 10 to 3*5. Of the 31 pupil-teachers more than half were in their last year of 
ai)prenticc8hip, so that, if the examining fates have l>een kind, these 17 are now "classified," and the 
proportion of apprentices in tho State schools is vor}' much smaller than it has ever before been, a 
condition of things which, if it is true of the St^ite as a whole, will facilitate the changes in our arrange- 
ments for the provision of teachers which have been aduTnl>rated. 

Only 4 (1 male and 3 females) assistants out of 92 rank as of Class IT. : a goodly proporticM, 
however, of the assistant teachers now in Class III. are pursuing tho necessary studies for admission to 
tho higher grade, much encouraged therein, no dou]>t, by the resumption of regular promotion. 

An analysis of the 40 teachers omployt^d in Provisional schools, plus the 3 unclassified teachers 
in charge of uncla-ssified State schools — 43 in all— shows that 23 were of what may be called the 
"ordinary" supply— persons admitted on the minimum qualification of a pass in an examination in 
elementary subjects, and a probation of six weeks in a State school— and that the remaining 20 had 
certain " special '' qualifications and prepanition (8 of tlicMn are " classified teachers," 4 have had teaching 
experience in the old country,. 4 have seived a full or partial pupil-toachership in the State, and 3 have 
had a three or four years' course at a QueeiLslaiid Oraminar school). Tlie majority of these Provisional 
School teachers are women, but it is noteworthy that, while male teachers are only one-fourth of the 
" ordinary " section, they form two-thirds of the * special " section. Two of the 8 classified teachers have 
also been " through the Grammar school." 

Review of rei)orts sliows, as would naturally be expected, that decidedly the best school work is 
done by teachers of the latter ckss, those with the better general education, or with previous experience, 
or with both advantajres. Consideration of exfieriences in the supervision of these small schools 
strengthens the conclusion, now, happily, entertained in influential quarters, that, for the "untrained 



teacher," a good secoudary eduwitioa ahould be the iriediicible minimum of scholaatic Bttainment, and 
that three years at ao efficient seuoadary school, followed Ity a. year or more of practical school teaching, 
with concurrent study of podagogio subjects, would be a much better prei>arHtion lor ©very primary 
Bchool teaclier (whether he is to have a Bubt;ec|uent course vd " training " or iiot) than the pupil-leather 
ajiprenticeship under present conditions. If this he aouiid doctrine, then the vilal intercRt of the State, 
and of all parents, however huuiblo their social poBition, in the efficiency and sufficiency of our institutiona 
for secondary ajid higher education i» at once apparent^ 

The smnmarized details of successful work Bet forth in other paragrapha of this report go to show 
that careful industry and loyal service, a high sense of the importauce and worthiness of their vocation, a 
fair measure of aptne^B to teach, tatt to manage, and power to control children, and hatTnonious, 
mutually helpful co-operation with fellow-workers, both in. the discharge of the daily routine, and in the 
pursuit of studies making for greater protoBsional effectiveness, have been displayed by the very large 
majority of the nieai and women teaching in and directing the schools. 

ATTH>TiA?iCK. — Out ot 'J.347 children enrolled at the schools inspected, departmental and privat*, 
7,917, or 85 per cent., were prenent at some part of the inspection. Of the«e, 6,696 were enrolled at 
Stat©, 886 at Provisional, and 1,7G5 at private schools. As compared with 1905, these figures show only 
insigiiiticanL increases. In this district, it will be seen, the Department is directly responsible for the 
schooling of slightly over fotir-fifths of the pupils attending inspect«d schools, probably a amaller 
proportion than would liavo to be given for the State as a whole. The " quality" of the ottondanco in 
departmental schools — -that is, the percentage of pupils enrolled who have attended four-fifths of the 
total school time — is satisfactory, 663 per cent- It is rather better in the Prorisional than in the State 
KchooU, one indication among others that our country folks value the school facilities provided. Dairj-ing 
and general farming are increasing in Central Queensland, hut, fortunately, so far, the attendance (J 
children at school is not to any appreciable extent adversely afiected by the requirements of the milking- 
yard, Ac. The standard of punctuality ia high. So far sis uiy knowledge goes, truancy or a rooted dislike 
to school attendance is practically non-eiistent. Good discipline and favourable teaching conditions are 
gena^y credited to the teaching stoS, and with much good reason. At the same time, let us not with- 
hold from thi children and the homes from which they come their due meed of praise. Every teacher 
who has worked in more thickly peopled countries, especially in their manufacturing centres, will, I 
foel sure, agree with me that our Queensland schoid children ares in the main, tractable and amenable to 
diacipltne, quite as well impressed with the seriousnens and importance of school activities as it is 
natural and desirable for them to be, and Keady to enter into sympathetio relations with any teacher who 
makes them feel that his heart is in his work, and who treats them considerately and with impartial 
firmness. 

CLAHsiyicATioN Aun pROMOTiOK. — Very rarely indeed have I found it necessary to revise or alter a 

teacher's classification oi pupils ; of course, people who havo just taken up the work will occasionally make 

aiistakee in this matter. Tliere has been no case of " premature promotion," and no serious instance of 

children being held bock who were fit to begin the work of a higher class. Now that we no longer have 

, the iuBjiector'a aimual osamination for " results," there is not the samo temptation to hold pupils back. 

llisciPLiNK.^It lias already been implied in this report that, in the great bulk of the schools work 
is done under quiet., orderly, and generally favourable external conditions, and that the behaviour of the 
]>upils is in satisfactory measure mannerly, reapoctful, and responsive. The cane is used seldom and with 
discretion ; then are a tew schools in the district where it has not been used at all for several years, 
Occasionally one has to point out the need for a more impressive, vigilant control of a school, or of a, 
class, but a nmoh more frequent cause of trouble is a too rigid, over-exacting, nagging class management. 
I referred to this in luy last annual report ; it springs, no doubt, from ignorance ot psychology, and from 
misapprehension of the aims of the '■ schooling." It is a common fault of the teacher who is intent on 
'" teaching the subject," and prone to forgot that his first business is to " teach and train the child " — the 
TIC© of A virtue. It is well that no slightest departure from school rule should pass unobserved by the 
teacher, but it is also well that some of such should transjiire without remark, niany without lonsiire or 
admonition, and the great majority without any kind of punishment. 

IsHTRucTioN'. — Limits of space forbid mj saying much on this topic, and the wealth of material 
is BO great and so varied tliat it is difficult to know what to deal with, aud what to leave untouched. 

Til© teaching of the '' English " group of subjecta shows steadily increasing effectiveness. Formal 
Grammar, with its acompanying exercises in Anal}'siB and Parsing, whilo by no means neglected, ia being 
gradually relegated to its proper place in the course of instruction ; the teaching is less didactic and more 
rational ; debatable points on wliich " authorities differ " (how many such there were in our younger days) 
are wisely omitted from the subject-matter of lessons. The bulk of the children are being taught "to 
read" — not to be able merely to stand up and articulate correctly the names of a score or two of 
consecutive printed words, but to have the power, by looking on the printed page, to take from it all the 
stimuli to thought and emotion it may bold for readers of thwr intellectual standing^to read 
intelligently. That secured, intelligibility, and what is called " expressive r«iding," will give the teacher 
little trouble. This implies, of course, a reversal of a good deal of the traditional practice in connection 
with reading lessons. 

We are turning out better " speilere," largely because Spelling is now taught mainly in ctmneotion 
with " Composition " esercises ; the echools aim at enabling each child to write correctly the words of hia 
own vocabulary, and, having that pow^er, and some familiarity with the uses of a dictionary, is h© not 
well equipped! The compilation of this " school child's lexicon " is a task to which many of our teachers 
give a little time from week to week ; it has not been done for Us by Johnson or Webster or OgitvieL 

Powers of verbal ex|*rea8ion nre being develojied in a more natural and more successful way. The 
tac.t is recognised that children conie to school with no inconsiderable powers of oral eiipression, to be 
cultivated and regulnted by the teacher, and so "oral compos i ticni " begins when th© child enters, and 
" written composition " a year or so later. 
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Arithmetic is improving appreciably, but I confess myself a little disappointed thlit the altered 
and greatly improved conception of elementary mathematical training embodied in the Syllabus hsfl not 
been more systematically and thoroughly applied in the schools. The basing of number-teaching on the 
concrete, the corapreheiifiion of principles, so that rules may be "discovered" by the pupil, practice in 
problems suggested by local trade or industrial transactions, whether it be log-meaauring or share-broking, 
are all aspects of the subject for which much remains to be done. 

Of other subjects — Music, Physical Training, History, Greography, Science, &c. — suflSce it to say 
that the dominant note is progress, the better understanding and realization of aims, if, in many 
instances, the improvement may not be very substantial. 

It is a great pity that, so far, we have done so little with that part of our " Civics " group oi 
subjects, the teaching of which would give the pupils knowledge of the constitution and institutions under 
which they live. Whatever trade or businees they may turn to to make a living, they are all, boys and 
girls alike now, prospective voters. I can think of nothing which would be more likely to make young 
people turn with interest to the record of the past, the history of the long " struggle for freedom,'' than 
to familiarize their minds with the results of that struggle, as we see them in our free institutions and 
democratic governmental organization. 

Genbrai. Condition of the Schools. — A smnming up under this head is invariably included in our 
reports of inspection. I saw reason to describe as *' eminently" or *' highly satisfactory" the State schools 
at Jericho, and Rockhampton (Central Boys'), and the Provisional schools at Gindie and Wycarbah ; in the 
list of " very satisfactory " schools appear the State schools at Banana, Bogantungan, Allenstown, Capella, 
Cometville, Emerald, Emu Park, Gracemere, Mount Morgan Boys', Muttaburra, Pink Lily Lagoon, Red 
Hill, Itockhampton (Central Girls'), Stanwell, and St. Lawrence, and the Provisional schools at Bathampton, 
Boundary, Brixton, Blair Athol, Barmoyea, Dundee, Dingo, Famborough, Kabra, Moonmera, and 
K(^68ton. 

In the " satisfactory " or " fairly satisfactory " classes come all the State schools not already 
mentioned, and all the remaining Provisional schools except two, the reports on which revealed such a 
state of stagnation and inefficiency as to move the Minister to call upon the teachers to tender their 
resignations. 

Grammar School Scholarships. — We had every reason to be gratified at the results of the 
examination for these valuable prizes. With a school population of one-eleventh that of the State, the 
schools of the Central District secured one-fourth of the total number of scholarships and bursaries open 
for competition to the whole State. In addition to these, there were this year five ** District Scholarships," 
admitting to the Rockhampton Boys' Grammar School, and five to the Girls' Grammar School. The 
schools prominent in connection with these successes were — Allenstown (at which all the Rockhampton 
State school candidates were assembled and prepared during the year). Red Hill, Mount Morgan Boys', 
Capella, Jericho, and Clermont. 

It has for some years appeared to me that there are one or two things which could be done by the 
Department, which would have a valuable result in removing, or at least in lessening materially, the 
admitted evils and imperfections of our scholarship system, with its concomitants of '' special classes,'* 
" extra lessons," &c. At present the children are examined in three subjects which, taken together, do 
not represent much more than half the course of study outlined in the Syllabus, and in the school time- 
tables; an enormous premium is thereby placed on the work of the skilful, hard-working teacher, or 
** coach " in the large town school, and a corresponding handicap on the efforts of the clever, ambitious 
boy in the small country school, whose teacher has too many other things to do, to give him much help. Let 
it be declared that the examination will consist of a set of papers of questions on subjects included in the 
course of instruction up to Pifth Class, the specific subjects for each year not to be announced to 
candidates or teachers, a paper on " General Knowledge " added, and the time for answering each paper 
reduced from three hours to one hour and arhalf. I was glad to see that the last Teachers' Conference 
refrained from adopting its " prohibition of special classes " motion, and decided to advocate this " full 
curriculum examination " proposal. 

Agreeing that it is practically impossible to " prohibit " in this matter, I think an effort made to 
" regulate " the preparation would be highly successful. School hours are twenty-five per week — five 
hours a day. Very few people contend that this is the maximum amount of mental work which it is 
wise and safe to impose on the average healthy child of twelve or thirteen yeafs of age in this climate; 
but there is such a maximum, often grievously exceeded in our scholarship preparation, and it should be 
possible for the Department to determine and declare it. Suppose the Minister were to rule that thirty- 
five hours a week — that is, one per day for " special lessons " in addition to the statutory five, and one hour 
per day of ''home work" — marked the limit of safety and expediency, that inspectors were instructed 
to inquire into these matters, and that the teacher, who was reported as wilfully exceeding the limit, would 
be marked for want of professional judgment, and lack of loyalty. If action were taken on the two lines 
I have indicated, I firmly believe that we would select and reward a larger proportion of the '' best brains,*' 
the most deserving candidates, and at the same time reduce to a negligible quantity the evils of over- 
pressure of children, and dangerous preoccupation of teachers. At the same time, I fail to see that the 
contrary can be proved without making the experiment. 

Moral and Religious Training. — There is happily much less need now than there was a few yearn 
ago to appeal for a more generous public recognition of the fact, that the public schools are doing a 
valuable work in moral training and character building, some of it directly and consciously, perhaps the 
greater part of it incidentally. It is encouraging to school people to hear or read some of the many 
expressions of admiration for the hmnanizing and elevating influence of the schools, which have been given 
of late by so many excellent authorities. If it is not exactly matter of common knowledge, it is pretty 
generally understood that our Readers, and other school, literature abound with " references to the Deity" 
and to Scriptural or "religious" topics. It begins in the little Primer book, with — "God is in 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR MUTCH, 

Brisbane, FebruAry, 1907. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit my General Report for 1906. 

The Kennedy Inspectoral District, which was for the fourth time assigned to me, now includes 
the schools on and near the railway line between Charters Towers and Winton, as well as those in And 
around Mackay, Proserpine, Bowen, Ravenswood, Charters Towers, Ayr, Townsville, and those <m the 
railway lines between Townsville and Chartens Towere and Townsville and Ayr. 

There were on the official list of 1906 36 State, 50 Provisional, and 9 Roman Catholic schook 
During the year new schools were opened at Ilaughton (on the Ayr Railway Line), Liontown (near Charten 
Towers), Mount Martin (in the Mackay district), and Strathdickio (near Proserpine) ; and the school at 
Bona Vista (near Proserpme) was reopened. On account of insufficient attendance, the schools at Habeoa^ 
Ollera Creek, and Stamford were closed before inspection; and those at Nornianby and Mount Britten, 
after inspection. Thus, at the end of the year there were again in working operation 36 State, ffi 
Provisional, and 9 Roman Catholic schools. With the exception of Kelsey Creek, which was closed durix\^ 
my visit to the Proserpine district, all the schools were inspected once, eleven twice, and six incidezr^iB^ 
visits were paid. Incidental visits were also paid to the Technical Colleges at Charters Towers, TownsviZSl^ 
Mackay, and Bowen. 

Three inquiries were made into applications for the establishment of schools. Two of the ap * "pti* 
cations were favourably reported on — a State school at Fiirleigh and a Provisional school at Sandfc^z^ri, 
both in the Mackay district. An inquiry was also held, owing to complaints made against a teacher. 

From the 2nd of Janiiary until the 23rd of February, the date of my leaving Brisbane for my 

district, my time, with the exception of that taken up by the usual leave of absence, was occupied in 

reading and valuing examination papers, and in writing my annual report, as well as reports on the 

Technical Colleges of my district. From the 21th of February, the date of my anival in Mackay, till 

the end of the year, my time was devoted to the work of inspection, excepting the portion given to 

holding inquiries, setting papers for the annual examination, presiding at the annual examination at '^e 
Charters Towers centre, and reading and valuing examination papers. 



MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

New schools have been erected at Haughton, Liontown, Mount Martin, and Strathdickie. A n- 
schoolhouse has also been built at Piano Creek, and the building is worthy of the place, and 
credit on the Department of Works. A new largo classroom has been added to Townsville West, and 
imposing addition has been built for the Ravenswood State School. Most of the schools have 
repainted, and they present a pleasing appearance. Among them none presents a prettier appearaoK 
than the schoolhouse at Mackay (Girls and Infant**) ; but the colour on the Mackay Boys' schoolhouse d 
not harmonize well with its surroundings. 

The schoolrooms are kept clean and tidy; but the practice carried on in some schools of sweep! 
in the morning or during the midday recess should be discontinued. 

Wooden fences are of ton a source of annoyance to teachers. I think that in country places a 
proof fence would be more serviceable. In addition to its being more durable, the initial expense and 
of maintenance would, in most cases, be less. 

Gardens are now common, and are generally well cared for. In addition to their usefulness 
Nature Study, and in the fostering of good taste and a love for Nature, they present a pleasing 
attractive appearance to visitors, and add much to the beauty of the school surroundings. 




INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

The strength of the staffs and the classification of the teachers may be seen from the foUowi 
tables : — 



Schools. 



State 
FroriBional 




PUPIL-TEACVXU. 



Male. 



18 



Femmle. 



88 



Classification of Tkachkbs in State Schools. 



ASSISTANT TKACHBB8. 




PUPII^TKACHKRS. 



Class III. Class IV. 



132 



21 




Class I. 



On ProlMtloii. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

English. — The good efifeot of the now schedule is best soen in English. The pupils have improved 
tnuch in clearness of utterance and fullnws of expression — it is gratifying to note how readily they dato 
acquired the habit of giving their oral answers in coinplete sentem-es — and with this improvement m 
speech, together with a better handling of subjwt matter, there has been added to the fluency in onl 
rcNiding a naturalness of expression that is ])le£iKiiig. However, there are still teachers who fail to correlAte 
the subject-matter with the reading and reiritation lessons, and who, instead of striving to give their pupih 
A connootod grasp of the whole lesstm, with a view to improve the ()iiality of the reading and the 
recitation, treat subject-niaiter as if it were an isoLued subject, and fritter away the time in asking and 
giving the meanings of words only. The pieces of p«K*iry for riH-itation are sometimes selected in s 
haphazard fashion. Teachers forget that their pupils' lieiirts and minds should be able to lay hold ol the 
beauties of expression and feeling. Silent reading has proved l^enetioial in the lower classes; but when 
tested orally in the upper clnsscs the results are seldom satisfactory — ^a fact which makes me think that 
some of the lessons in our Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Keiuling Books are too far above the mental develc^ 
nient of the pupils. * The Lay " has been succe»>sfully treated as an intellectual exercise; but I would like 
to see, as done at Richmond Hill, stress laid on its i'haracTer-fi>rmation value. Colwnn spelling was tested 
in one or more classes of most of the scIkxJs. The words givt-n were, as a rule, words that the pupil 
would likely use in after-life, and which had been met with in their previous reading books, as well u 
words from their present reading books. Tlie results were rcas<»nably satisfactory; but they showed to 
the teacher the need for keeping in their note-lK>«»kB lists of suitaVile words. With more practice and 
careful correction in written com] position, spelling has improve<l in that exercise. But, taking a clue from 
Mirani school, where English is best taught, teachers should not be over-exacting in the case of spelling 
in the early stages of written composition. 

Good slow writing in copy-books, home exei-cises. and even in free exercises is common; but I 
would willingly part with some of its uniformity for the Siike of increased speed. A copy-book in the 
highest classu» is, to me, a waste of time. Writhig in the elenientary school ia not a fine art, but s 
useful art, and should be treated as a handmaid to the expression of thoughts gathered from history. 
literatiux>, and Nature Study, and should l>e taught merely incidentally in the higher classes. 

The improvement in written composition has exceedtxl my expectation, particularly in the lower 
classes. Much of the improvement is due to Nelson's Illustrated C-om position Books. The lessons in them 
are well graded, the pictures good, and the formal grammar is sufficient for the ordinary purposes of liffr 
They are sj)ecially helpful to the tojicher with two or more drafts, as they make an absorbing exercise 
during seat-work. But the written composition in the tests given in history, in subject-matter of reading 
lesson, and in Nature Study has imjirovel so niuch in s»»nie of the schools as to lead me to hope that, when 
regularly correlated with history, subject-matter of the reading lesson, and Nature Study, incidoitil 
instruction will in the near future be sufficient for that item irf instruction. 

Mathematics. — Clear ideas of notation and of the processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division are gained most successfully by the use of sticks — separate for the ones, and in bundles of 
ten for the tens, and in bundles of ten tens for the hundrc^is. The idea of ''times" is gained by asking 
the pupil to bring the required num])er in sticks the required times. The tables of addition and 
subtraction, as well as those of multiplication and division, are constructed and understood before the 
drill commences for the perfect association of the two numbers. Then, to vary the monotony of the drill, 
roots and squares and easy problems are given. The ball-frame is mainly used for the Ulustratira of 
quantities where twelve is the unit. Tablt^s of weights and measures are learned by weighing and 
measuring, and the ideas of area and solidity are gained in some schools by the help of inch cubea Hie 
pint jug, the kerosene tin, and the tank are used as units of measurement of liquids. Vulgar fnctioDi 
are taught successfully in the lower classes, and the notation of decimal fractions is rendered visible bj 
cutting off a tenth, A-c, from one of the sticks usetl in the early stages. With this, together with the 
visible methods used in the «irly stages, the i)upil is able to understand clearly the whole <rf our decimal 
system of notation. With the better teaching of tables, and njore stress laid on oral arithmetic, there 
has been a distinct gain in thinking power : but, on the other hand, there has been a falling off in correct 
results in written arithmetic in the lower classes. This was to be expected. Wo are in a transition stags 
Previously, most teachers regarded arithmetic as a mere practical art, and the result was a high degree 
of accuracy together with much inw^hanical dullness in the lower classes; but, now, teachers renrd 
arithmetic not only as a practical art. but also as an excellent means of intellectual discipline; and, thougji 
confronted with fewer correct results in the lower classic, rightly tru.st to the latter to make up lot 
ground by making quicker progress in tlie hiirher cla.^scs. Teachers, particularly those in single-handed 
schools, are hampered by the want of test-cards for the new schedule. Those for the previous schedule 
were admirably constructed, and contributt<l largely to our high standard of accuracy. Self-reliance mi 
by their use forced on the pupil ; and confidence, the mother of accunicy, was gained. Dissected modeli 
for the teaching of mensuration are used in four of the schools, and are well handled by the teachen. 
Their benefits are obvious, but their costliness debars me from recommending their inclusion in the 
stock of the Department. 

Nature Study. — Tlie object lessons for map-reading are satisfactorily presented and taught in the 
early stages, and though instances are still met with in the higher clas.ses where pupils mistake the farthest 
north point of a continent for its highest, and the mouth of a river running north for the highest put 
of its bed, mapreading, together with j^olitical geograj^liy. is being much better taught than previoue/fi 
particularly that of Australia. Our pupils may not remember on the day of the examination so mMBj 
facts, particularly out-of-the-way ones, as some of those of the days when only results "vere looked for, 
but there are more of our pupils who remember on the day of examination the more imi> ot\;KD3ti IwAa, iw 
as they have them better related, they are more likely t<> retain them permanently. 

The observation lessons are brightening the tone of our schools as well as mal'-A.^^'^T'®^ 
ones more observant; and the object lessons, when properly taught, are improving the tl:z^^^N^isi%V** 
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REPORT OE MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR BENBOW. 

South Brisbane, February, 1907. 
gui, — I have th^ honour to submit mjr General Report for the year 1906, 

DISTRICT. 

The district assigned to me is known officially as the South-Weetern. It comprises the schools in 
that part of the State having Isisford and Stonehenge on its northern boundary; a line joining Mun- 
giiidi, Hebel, and Hungerford on its southern limit; Eromanga and Birdsville to the west; and a line 
joining Taroom, Oakey, and Muiigindi as its eastern lK>undary. At the beginning of the year 29 State, 
73 Provisional, and 3 Roman Catholic schools wore on my list. Of these, however, 2 State, 2 Provisional, 
and 1 Roman Catholic were shortly afterwards added to the Central District for convenience of inspection. 

In the course of the year a Provisional school waa opened at Coalbank. Another was completed 
at Ashlea, Rosalie Plains, and a teacher appointed to it to conmience duty inunediately after the mid- 
sunjmer vacation. The Provisional schools at Cuitaburra, Rosalie Plains, and Tinowon, and the half-time 
schools at Nellybri-Retreat, Warroo-Whycombe, were closed owing to diminished attendance. 

All schools in the district were inspected, with the exception of those at Birdsville, Eromanga^ and 
Hungerford. On arrival at Thargomindah in the early part of March, I was unable to proceed in order to 
reach Eromanga and Hungerford owing to floods. At this time the BuUoo River was nearly 5 miles 
wide. It was not considered advisable to go to Birdsville on account of the state of the roads, which 
made it uncertain when I should be able to return to Windoi-ah. 

Nine State and 4 Provisional schools were inspected a second time, ' 

APPORTIONMENT OF TIME. 

I left Brisbane on the 20th February. At this time heavy rain was falling in the West; rivers 
and creeks were flooded, their waters spread out for miles in several places, and the prospect of travelling 
was not cheering. I waited for a week, inspecting schools on the railway line; then, during a t ^iporsxy 
cessation of the almost continuous rain, I decided to risk the journey to Thargomindah. It was impossible 
to obtain reliable information about the Western rivers, and consequently I found all the rivers in flood on 
my first coach journey for the ye^ir, a distance of 150 miles. The last 3 miles I was conveyed by 
boat, worried by sandflies and mosquitoes, and the rain was falling in torrents. The journey back to 
Cunnamulla I shall long remember. The Bulloo, Yowali, and Paroo Rivers were in high flood, and mishaps 
were nmnerous and varied ; but, thanks to the skilful driver of the coach, I got back to the railway line 
with little loss of time. I mention the particulars of this irij) to show that travelling in the Queensland 
bush, even by the l>e«t-conducted coach service, is not the perpetual picnic it is popularly supposed to be 
by those whose experiences in this direction are limited to an occasional journey. Travelling to and 
inspection of schools situated in the far South-west occupies about four and arhalf months of an inspector's 
time. No one could say when the rain would cease, and it was necessary that the schools should be 
inspected. Conditions were decidedly bad, but they might have become worse, hence my eagerness to 
get at these outside schools. I knew I could <>:et through, if slowly, and, fortunately, I succeeded. During 
the whole of the year pretty well rain conditions prevailed, and week after week was often spent in 
discomfort from rain, heavy roads, or roads abnormally rough after sudden drying. 

Previous to setting out from Brisbane — from the 2nd January to the 19th February — my time 
was occupied in valuing tejichers' examination papers, writing reports thereon for publication in the 
Education Office Gazette, and compiling my annual rei)ort. The remainder of the year was spent in school 
work — travelling, inspectnig, reporting, making inquiries, &c. — with the exception of a break for three 
weeks for the purpose of recreation. 

Applications for the establishment of Provisional schools were made during the year by the 
residents of Brigalow, Cattle Gully, Ccx?katoo Creek, Dargal, Greenwood, Middle Creek, Retreat^ and 
Auburn. All these districts, with the exception of Auburn, were visited, and rei>orts regarding their 
educational needs were forwarded to the Department. 

MATERIAI. ORGANIZATION. 

The acconnnodation is sufficient at every school in the district. Two Provisional school teachers 
report insufficient sitting accommodation, but in neither case is the supei-ficial area of the flooring less 
than will give 8 square feet for each child in attendance. The buildings generally are in very fair 
condition. Most of the repairs needed were of minor importance. Expenditure was authorized in the 
case of urgent repairs. All the buildings at Augathella, Taroom, and lliargomindah need repainting. 
The roof of the Tanibo school still lets in rain. The State school grounds at Amby were unfenced at the 
time of my visit, but I was led to understand this desirable addition was to be erects very soon. The 
residence at Oakey is not sufficiently large for the requirements of the teacher's family. 

New Provisional schools were established at Coalbank, Moola, and Ashlea during the year, and 
one at Greenwood, near Oakey, is in course of erection. 
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INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

The number of teachers employed in State and in Provisional schools respectively is shown in the 
following table : — 



acHOOUk 



StAt^ 

pro'V^^ioi^l 



HKAD TKACnEVH. 


AaSISTANT 


TKACURRS. 


PUPIL-TKACHKR8. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


27 





13 


21 


9 


9 


25 


37 














52 

1 


37 


13 


21 


9 


9 



TOTAL. 



79 
62 



141 



The classification of teachers is shown thus : — 



SKAD TEACHEBS. 



IL 



14 



Clan III. 



ASBISTAXT TEACH KES. 



Class II. 



Class in. 



13 



34 



PUPIL-TKACHKIS. 



P.T. (4). 



P.T.(3). 



P.T. (2). 



2 



8 



P.T. (I). 



On Probation. 



Each Provisional school is conducted by an unclassified teacher. Some of these schools, judging 
from the average daily attendance for tlie month previous to inspection, appear to warrant conversion 
into State schools. Such are Stonoheiige (365), Warooby (33*2), Bollon (30* 1). Their average daily 
attondances for the previous year were 34, 28, and 30 respectively, which seems to indicate doubt of 
tho -wisdom of changing their status, more especially when their ©orolment is considered. 

Up to the time of writing this report, 11 State and 23 Provisional school teachers have been 
transferred since the inspection of the previous year. Three head teachers in addition were ofifered 
transfers, but preferred to remain in their present schools. Twenty teachers of Provisional schools teach 
at or near their homes. In schools other than those mentioned there are six teachers of Provisional 
Bobools who have taught in this district for three years or longer, and of these two only can be 
considered to reside in the far West. 

Towards the close of the year the Department lost a faithful and conscientious worker by the 
deatli of Mr. James Carmody, the head teacher of the Mitchell State School. He was transferred to this 
scliool at his own request, as ho thought tho climate of the West would be beneficial to his health, which 
had iDeen failing for some time. By his unassuming manner, and his interest in his school and in local 
affaii*8, he became very popular during the short time ho was in Mitchell. 

The two newly appointed itinerant teachers for the Central-West and North- West portions of the 
Stafc^— M*r. W. T. West, of Muckadilla, and Mr. A. Hunter, of Macalister — ^wore selected from this 
uistrict, owiilg to their special fitness for such work. 



GOVERNMENT. 



The general condition of three State and three Provisional schools was reported as xmsatisfactory. 
Tn.© liead teacher of each school was advised ofiicially in a kindly way to strive to improve existing 
^^'^^ttions so that on the next visit of the inspector a better report would be obtained. Of the State 
scliool teachers one has since resigned. In this case I think his action was to the advantage not only 
^* th© bepartmerit but also of himself. In every instance where schools did poorly at inspection it was 
^^^y evident that the discipline was weak, but invariably kind — too kind, in fact. Pupils in these schools 
^^'^^*^o ho special effort to show what they knew, and did not seem to mind much whether their work was 
corroctly done or not. The relations between teachers and subordinates were harmonious. In the 
'J-ijg^r scliools a good esprit de corps exists, which invariably aids the effectiveness of the teaching and 
f^'^* cilscipline. Some teachers apparently do not know, or do not recollect, that there are two kinds of 
Y'^^&tion — ^apparent and real. It is the latter which skilful teachers secure. To the casual observer a 
.^^^6 'may appear attentive, but the experienced teacher always has means at his disposal to ascertain 
viietlier its members are interested in the work. If the teachers strove to secure the aakine^ of ouestitms 



y tlieir pupils during lessons it would be greatly to the advantage of scholars. I am of the opinion 
^^"•^^ .this' valuable aid to teaching does not receive the attention its importance warrants, and thdt in 
*^^^ sdhools the attitude of the scholar is mostly one of passive receptivity. A school in which the 
^tUldreifs faces' have no interest written upon them cannot be considered modern in the true sense of the 

. ^ There are a few teachers of State schools in this district who possess good ideas and strive" to 
Tpxite theflii, but who live too much to themselves. It is evidently their nature or de«ire to" live 



.^'^^^^IIV apart* from their community, llieir action forbids the making of friends, and, in consequence, 

txe^^ are not known to the people. One indiscreet act may be the means of the residents becoming 

/J^^"Cile'l6'8nch teachers. "VMien this happens the usefulness of the teacher becomes limited. Where the 



. ier hits little or no interest in the community, how can he expect it to take an interest in his 

Killoolf 



Writing generally, the tenchors of the diNtrict nro ci.tlmsiastir, assiduous, and faithful in the 
perfonnanco oi their duties, and are anxious to }mu ii.t.> i-ract iii- any hiiiK or su^'gestiuiifi offered to ihem 
during inspei-tion, whieh will render their tiM<-hin«r ni*.i.* i-tLvTivo. They strive to make their pupils 
hajipy and contented, and take an interest in thoir out-dour games. 

Much is being done by example and precept towards the formation of character, but " the home 
is, or ought to be, the most central force of education. Tlie child spends here his nioet impressible 
years. Home life should jealously guard and foster the best things of childhood, naturalness, simplicity 
in manner and dre«s, courtesy — not only to superiors, but to servants. A child should be trained not 
only to receive but also to give kindness. Sympathy for the p<x>r and unfortunate should be awakened, 
and he or she should have exi)erience in judicious acts of giving. Many children are thus, until they are 
trained to be otherwise, or, in other words, become conventionalized." 

UnselfihhnesK is the highest aim of all moral training. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The number of pupils hi all schools inspected by me was 4.521, and the number present during 
inspection 3,710, equal to 820 per cent, of the enrolment. The quality of attendance was not quite » 
good as in liiOo, when it reached 83*:5 per cent, of the enrolment. The early part oi the year wai 
exceptionally wet, and the attendance suffered from this cause. During September and October similar 
climatic conditi()ns prevailed. Har^'t>8ting operations kept njany children from school whose serFicei 
were useful in the field while the wheat crop was being gathered. This is unavoidable where par«ita 
are not in a position to employ labour, and it will most prohal-ly continue to occur during this busy time 
of the yefir until settlers can afford to dispense with the helj) of those of their children who otherwise 
would be at school. The quality of attendance fur the (juartor immediately preceding inspection was 
below moderate — i.e., 50 per cent, in 10 State and lf< Provisional schools. 

The average dailv attendance was below 12 for the nwuith preceding inspection at the following 
schools :—C\H?il Plains (ili)). Windorah (IIT)), Kinghig Plains (11*4), Mungallala (ir3), Hill-top {iri> 





Jimbour (4*6). 

INSTKUCTION. 

In the larger schools of this district the younger pujnls are now in charge of experienced assista-^ 
teachers, who generally are kind, gentle, and sympathetic, and strive with charm of manner and a ^^'*^ 
degree of skill of presentaticjn to interest and teach th<>se entrusted to their care. An improvement ^ 
noticeable in the telling of stories and in the i>icture talks. Not every teacher is a skilful teller of stori^" 
but it is almost an essential to good teaching. It gave me great pleasure to listen to the oral 8to^^^ 
telling by pupils in a few schools. It is excellent practice. It is rare nowadays to find a teacher prol - 
or uninteresting. Scholars have acquired the habit of answering in complete sentences. There is 
danger that the answers may develop into a stereotyped fonn, and not express continuity of though. 
Whether such answers should be demanded from older chihlrei» is (juestionable. Those of g^ood social 
are the most natural, and, as a rule, the most effectivo. In several schools the questioning was n 
always sufficiently definite. Neither was it at all times comprehensible. To question well is to tea<^ 
well. Very often questions are asked in such a manner as demands little thinking on the part of tl»- 
scholar to answer them correctly. Young teachers are expected year by year to improve in the art 
questioning. AVhen they commence their pupil-tetichership they naturally know no other method th»-^ 
that of oral presentation, and rely almost entirely upon it. The institution of criticism lessons atth."* 
stage is indispensable if the pu|)il-teacher is to ac([uiro that proficiency re<[uisite to frame questions in^ 
manner to stimulate clear, vigorous thinking. Questioning is the weakest part of the work 
most Provisional schools. At the same time, considering that teachers of such schools have had 
limited experience under qualified instructors, the work many of tliem are doing is creditable. In 
best-conducted schools in the district useful and valuable lessons are given in Nature Study. Pupils 9^^'^ 
beginning to observe correctly, and are able to write with fair success the results of their observatio'^^.^ 
At one school two very little boys showed me a small bag of wheat they had gathered from their lif^ 
plot in the school ground. They could talk splendidly about it for little fellows. They rem«nbered wh^^^ 
they had planted the seed, and could talk intelligently about the growth of the plant and the weath^ ^ 
had experienced dtu-ing its growth. They were quite eager, alert, and enthusiastic concerning 
experiment. Next year they intend to cultivate a larger plot and extend their operations. The w 
part of the composition lay in the writing of letters. Little fault could be found with the punctuatio; 
of the body of the letter, but that of the remaining parts was almost entirely omitted in some scfaoo 
Practical, resourceful teachers are instructing their pupils in arithmetic of the actual buying and selli , 
which obtains in the store, railroad office, factory, bank, (fee. Some, unfortunately, have allowed thei 
work in arithmetic to become so mechanical that they find it extremely difficult to get out of the oM 
groove, and depend more or less upon problems and examples having no direct bearing upon what is 
going on locally. There is improvement, however, in the teaching of the subject Every teacher ii 
doing something towards forming good habits in his pupils, which is probably the most practical, if not 
the most important, end. A few of the weaker teachers in charge of Provisional schools depend almost 
entirely on the " Good Manners " chart. It has been my experience to listen to children repeat in pant>t- 
like fashion pretty well the whole of the information contained on that chart. Such labour is reprehen- 
sibla Brush-drawing is attempted in few schools. Where it is taught pupils paint well, and are fond o' 
it I should like to see more teachers introduce this branch of drawing into their schools. I think thi 
idea that it is a difficult subject to teach prevails in the minds of most who have not yet attempted J 
but I assure them that such is not the case. The school in this district which excels in this partioqlar woi 
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REPORT OF MK DISTRICT INSPECTOR FOX. 

Cleyeland, February, 1907. 
Sir, — I have the honour to submit mj Anuual General Report for 1906. 

DISTRICT. 

For the fourth year in succession I had charge of the Northern District, which extended from 
Thursday Island to Boulia, and included all the schools in the far North and North-west (rf Queenslaiid. 
Its limits were almost the same as in 1905, although early in the year 7 schools near Cl6ncurry, previoxisly 
included in the Kennedy District, were added to my list in exchange for about the same number situated 
along the Northern Railway Line. 

In this district, at the close of the year, there were 33 State schools, 52 Provisional schools, 2 
technical colleges (Cairns and Croydon), and 4 denominational schools. 

During the year the opening up of new mining fields and fresh areas of agricultural land occasioned 
a considerable increase in the number of Provisional schools. New ones were established at Almaden, 
Mount Molloy, O.K., and Trebonne; and in December another was ready for occupation at Garrumba. 
In addition to these, the old schools at Einasleigh, Friezland, and Rossville, after undergoing periods of 
suspension, were also brought into operation. 

Two overgrown Provisional schools — Atherton and Stannary Hills — were superseded by State 
schools, and a full-time school took the place of the two half-time schools on the Woolgar. 

The practical desertion of the old mining township of Montalbion brought with it the closing of 
the school and the removal of the buildings. Yelvertoft school was also closed, and, after a long precarious 
existence, that at L&ncelot suffered the same fate. 

With the exception of four weeks' leave of absence for recreation, the whole of my time was spent 
in the discharge of my usual inspectoral duties. Tlie ordinary work of school inspection commenced on 9th 
March and terminated on 14th December. Eighty-four departmental and four denominational schools 
were inspected by me. Visits were also paid to the two technical colleger. I was unable to visit Boulia 
and Urandangie this year, owing to pressure of time. Trebonne was also omitted, as it was not opened 
till after I had left the neighbourhood. I had no time for second inspections. 

In consequence of the vast extent of my district, travelling, much of which was necessarily night 
and Sunday work, took up a large amount of time, and the distance journeyed in paying a single visit 
averaged over 70 miles. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the primary schools inspected was 5,471, and the numbw present 
during inspection 4,753, equal to 86 per cent, of the enrolment. Of the pupils enrolled, 3,680 belonged 
to State, 1,258 to Provisional, and 533 to denominational schools. 



MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

At Chillagoe and at Irvinebank, where the growing attendance had occasioned considerable over- 
crowding, provision was being made to supply the accommodation needed. The building at Friezland 
is only a makeshift. A new schoolhouse will probably before long be substituted for the ruinous old 
structure at Gilbert River. Extensive improvements have been sanctioned at Cloncurry. In other places 
the school buildings afford, on the whole, sufficient and suitable accommodation for the pupils in 
attendance. 

Undiminished interest is shown by both teachers and scholars in the cultivation of flowers and 
other ornamental vegetation at their schools. Halifax possesses the best-kept and most attractive grounds 
in my district. Very many others have small areas divided into garden plots, each under the care of 
one or more scholars ; and where outside gardening is impracticable collections of plants are frequently 
grown in pots or boxes on stands erected on verandas. Year by year this commendable practice is 
becoming more general, but, so far, no agricultural experimental work is undertaken in any school. 



INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

In the 33 State schools the adult teachers employed numbered 75. Their classification is shown 
in the following table : — 



Head Teachers ... 
AniBtants 




CLAJS9 III. 



UNCLAASiriKX). 



M. 


F. 


M. 


18 


1 


1 


18 


20 


1 



1 

2 



Twenty-foiu- pupil-teachers (8 males and 16 females) were also employed. Thus, in State schools 
the instruction of 3,680 scholars was carried out by a total of 99 teachers of all grades. 
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Queenalaiid. A few Provisional schools, one of which, Table Top, desenreii special mention, have dlotie 
well, but by the great majority of them not much is attempted. At one small school on Goode Island 
the head teacher, herself unacquainted with drill, had enlisted the services of one of her pupils, a lad 
trained in a Brisbane school. Under her supervision he had not only taught a good many of the esercisea, 
but also the songs with which the movements are usually accompanied. 



SPECIAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The following schools are deserving of mention for the soundness of the work done, and for their 
creditable general condition: — ^Atherton, Croydon, Cairns, Golden Gate, Herberton, Kuranda» Mulgrave, 
and Watsonville. Croydon and Groldeu Gate are specially noteworthy for the attention given to the 
professional training of their assistants and pupil-teachers. Irvinebank school owns one of the meet 
complete collections of mineral specimens found in any of our public schools. It was l^t there by a 
former head teacher. Unfortunately, the present teacher in charge does not possess the necessary scientific 
knowledge to enable him to make use of the valuable material at hand. At Tate Tin Mines a school 
savings bank is conducted by the head teacher. At the time of my visit it was in a flourishing condition, 
and the total amount standing to the credit of its ten juvenile depositors exceeded £25. Under the 
Minister's scheme of prizes for agricultural and garden work, prizes were awarded to the following 
schools: — First, Halifax; second, Herberton; third. Golden Gate. 

I have, Sec,, 

CLEMENT L. FOX, District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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NEW CLASSES AND SUBJECTS. 

It is satisfactory to note evidences of a change in public opinion regarding the subjects whick 
should rightly occupy the most-considered positions in the system of technical education in this State. 
New classes established in any centres have without exception been those possessing decided bearing 
upon industries. Practically all concern shown by tlie managing bodies, too, has been regarding such 
subjects. In Croydon, the subjects are all intimately connected with mining. Mining subjects have 
been introduced at two other centres ; all arrangements are now complete for the opening of a complete 
mining course at a third centre; while, at a fourth, it is hoped that a similar course may be established 
during the present year. In nine colleges, classes have been established bearing upon the dairying 
industry. The initiation of these classes and tlie 8up])ort received give warranty for the belief that 
public opinion is moving, and that a degree of intimacy between industries and education is being 
established. That is, that the nature of education meriting the name "Technical" is being more 
generally apprehended. 



STUDENTS. 

During the year 1906, as shown in tables appended, 4,321 individuals entered themselves as 
students on the books of the technical colleges. This is an increase of 150 upon the total for the year 
1905. This number of students gave an average enrolment per term of 2,500*8, an increase of 160 upon 
the average enrolment per tenn during 1905. The one feature, however, which can give us a reliable 
indication of any serious attitude towards technical college work is the number of students who attended, 
the colleges each for all tlie terms of the year. During 1906, 918 students each attended a course 
throughout the whole year ; while, in addition, 852 students attended complete courses in subjects, whicr 
courses, however, were not in oixMation througliout the whole college year. It is satisfactory to net- 
that, while the increase in the nun\bers of individuals was 3*6 per cent, only, the number of students wh 
remained students of colleges throughout the whole year increased by 13*4 per cent. 

There are students imbued with the idea tliat to attend at a technical college for a short term ■ 
to acquire a technical education. It must be the object of technical colleges to remove that idens 
Presumably a student attends to become more efficient in his chosen business, trade, or profession, 
can be stated as a fact of almost universal application that an attendance over one term can give at mos 
but a superficial glance at a subject, and that in most subjects it will not bring a student by any degi 
nearer the application of the knowledge. 

A student should enter a college fully persuaded that if appreciable good is to be obtained he musr * 
be sufficiently prepared, and that if his attainments are below the standard required for the course h^ 
elects to pursue, the defect in his previous educiition should first be remedied. He must know, too, a^ 
course, which has for its object the fitting of students for ])ractical work, may comprise several subjects,^^: 
and that the disregard by him of one of these subjects means a decrease in his ultimate efficiency. 

The 1,770 students who, during 1906, in their respective subjects attended classes for the whole * 
period during which they were held, are those concerning whom we may definitely aver that they 
benetited by the existence of the technical colleges. The number is small ; but it represente some nucleus 
of students sincere in their desire for further education. With the extension of public opinion as to the 
necessity for technical education that number will increase and it nmst be our aim to encourage its 
increase — to still further decrease the disparity between the number of full-year students and the total 
number of individuals. % 

ENDOWMENT. 

On 1st January, 1906, the differential scheme of endownient came into operation. Aid had 
previously been given, having regard only to the amount raised locally. The new scheme with the object 
of granting increased aid in 8upjx)rt of those subjects, the teaching of which has the greater bearing on 
the development and industries of the countiy, took into consideration the nature and purpose of the 
instruction in the various subjects. W'ith increased endowment came an increase in the responsibility of 
the Department to the State. From the date of the introduction of the scheme of endowment the names 
and qualifications of all proposed teachers have been submitted for the Minister's consideration. Tliis 
has had the effect of securing a higher stxmdard of teaching ability in the colleges. It was necessarv 
also that there should be adherence to more defined scheme of work. Colleges were, therefore, expected 
to follow in the ca.se of every endowed subject the approved Syllabus of Instruction, and to provide 
adequate apparatus for its teaching. 

The effect of the scheme has been salutary in giving colleges direction as to the relative importance 
of subjects, and it has l)een satisfactory from the point of view of the State in that it has promoted the 
teaching of subjects the study of which is essential to the efficiency of the future men of the State. Thus 
the State expenditure on account of the teaching of chemistry during 1904 was £98; in 1905, it rose to 
£171; but in 1906, the amount increased to £948. Similarly, the endowment paid on account of the 
teaching of electricity — which was in 1904 £70, and in 1905 £83 — was in 1906 £318. The scheme of 
endowment appears to have acted similarly in the departments of mathematics, agriculture, geology, 
mineralogy and mining, and physics. The nature of these increases is in accordance with anticipations. 
Acting as an inducement to the establishment and maintenance of classes in subjects peculiarly necessary 
in this State the scheme of endowment appears to be seiTing its purix)fle. 

Good work in the subjects intended to be fostered by it meets with higher aid under the scheme. 
This in its turn renders the task of the management in the matter of equipment and general provision 
for classes less arduous than previously. 
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It Ih obvious that euipiojers aud parents occupy the commanding position; industrial success ib 
dependent upon technical knowledge; the dissemination of technical knowledge depends upon the 
appreciation of its value by parents and employers. To the latter we must look both for the creation of a 
public opinion as to the necessity for technical instruction, and for that necessary intimacy between 
education and industries. Without clear definite appreciation of its purpose and the circumstances 
governing its nature, technical education is nothing ; but, given apprehension by the general public of the 
full import of the question, the standard of instruction must rise to the level of the imperative trade and 
professional demands; instruction will not be, principally, of students of detached subjects, but courses 
will be complete, and the supply of students of those courses will be in proportion to the accessions to the 
ranks of the trades and professions for the training of the members of which they have been instituted. 

With such support and development, the status of the technical colleges will rise ; the grade of the 
instruction will become more fixed; the standard of previous attainments required as preparatory to the 
undertaking of the various courses will gradually become a fixed known quantity ; work will become more 
technical, less primary and secondary. 

A line of clear demarcation is possible between technical and other branches of education. W^hile 
it is not possible to say that in these institutions the technical education of this State is given, and in 
those, the non-technical, yet it is possible to so order things that in certain buildings technical education 
only shall be given. It may appear material, but, of the two great sentences ** Man shall not live by 
bread alone*' and * In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread," consideration of both of which must 
govern decisions as to primary and secondary education. Technical education is concerned only with the 
latter. All branches of education contain some elements of the technical ; but there can be no doubt as to 
the peculiar function of a technical college. 

By the too intimate association of secondary and primary instruction with technical education, the 
true nature of the latter is obscured. The giving of knowledge and the teaching of its application are the 
functions of technical colleges. At the present time much of the best work produced in technical colleges 
may properly be classified as of a secondary character. This is not the true function of a technical 
college, but all work earnestly attempted and thoroughly accomplished is to be wannly welcomed. 
Conditions will only very gradually be modified, and that this is so is to be both expected and desired. 

But an insistent duty lies wi{h the technical colleges. With the growth of commercial and 
industrial appreciation of college courses must be shown an aptitude on the part of the colleges to meet 
trade requirements. Not only is it to be desired that industries should seek the assistance of technical 
institutions, but these institutions must look to it that their bearing upon everyday life is patent. The 
cultivation of the assistance of one by the other must be mutual. The closest association between technical 
education and the industries is necessary, but it must be sought by both. Every assistance that can be 
rendered by a technical college must be eagerly given. 

Constant education of students as to the necessity for preliminary training and constant urging 
upon them of the necessity for continuity of studies must proceed. Thoroughness must be the 
characteristic of instruction and equipment. 

That degree of preliminary education which is essential to entry into a trade should constitute 
the preliminary requirements necessary to entry into those technical college courses established as 
complementary to trade practice. Such preparatory training cannot at the present time be insisted 
upon as compulsory, but the need for it will gradually be seen, and corresponding action will be taken 
by the people themselves. The bulk of the work undertaken in a college gives the stamp of its nature to 
the whole institution. While the standard of this is not high, the need for previous preparation does 
not suggest itself as imperative. With a gradual raising of the character of the work, so will the idea 
present itself to the people of the necessity for their adequate preliminary preparation to take advantage 
of the courses offered, and so will advice to the same effect given by directors of colleges gain in weight. 

Requisite preliminary attainments will vary with the courses. Our courses will include trade 
courses, such as, for example, woodwork and the allied branches. For these, an elementary education 
obtained at the primary school, or at the primary and continuation schools, will suffice to give the requisite 
previous knowledge. 

Differing from the above are the science courses, such, for example, as the mining course, or the 
metallurgical, or the electrical course. For these courses, a preparatory training including the elements 
of science and mathematics is desirable — such a training as would be comprised in a primary and 
stcondary school course. 

In all courses, the specialised study should begin in the technical college. If attempted before 
that, it can be but at the expense of general training; and an attempt to enter upon the study of a 
course involving the application of indispensable preliminary knowledge, where such preliminary 
knowledge is not possessed, is to court failure in the case of an individual, and to act to the detriment 
of a class as a whole. There must be sound healthy foundation, if the process of further education is 
to resolve itself into the necessary absorption into " the unity of mental pKMsessions." 

The responsibility of the colleges falls not far short of the employers^ Every inducement must 
be practised to j^romote continuity of studies, and every means taken to ensure thoroughness — ^with the 
avowed object of raising the industrial efficiency and earning power of our people. 

Previously to the era of technical education, our education strove towards culture, and givers 
and receivers hoped and trusted that use in application would be produced as a by-product. Now, to 
quote Professor Ashley, of the Birmingham University, "Let us not be ashamed to aim at utility, and 
let us trust that culture will appear as a by-product. It will, if the avowedly utilitarian subjects are 
taught sensibly." 

R. McL. RIDDELL, Inspector of Technical Colleges. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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SUIUCABT — AbbAVOKD AcCORDnrO TO OOLLEGIS. 



OoUege. 



Bowen 

Brisbane 

Bundaberg 

Cairns 

Charters Towers 

Gjmpie 

Ipswich 

Mackay 

Maryborough 

Mount Morgan 

Rockhampton 

Sandgate 

South Brisbane 

Toowoomba 

TownsTille 

Warwick 

West £nd 

Totals 



Entered. 



5 

372 

67 

7 

97 

13 

116 

36 

21 

36 

121 

11 

296 

120 

78 

22 

31 



1,439 



Bat. but dtd 
not complete 
ExETnination. 



8 

• • 

1 



2 

■ • 

1 



16 



Bat. 



5 

290 

55 

5 

78 

12 

103 
26 
21 
33 

112 
11 

234 

103 
62 
16 
17 



1,183 
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Credit. 


Fast. 


Failed. 


1 1 • 


• •• 


2 


3 


54 


75 


74 


87 


24 


11 


9 


11 


■ • • 


1 


3 


1 


17 


25 


18 


18 


2 


• • t 


4 


6 


22 


22 


2S 


31 


• at 


2 


11 


18 


1 


4 


5 


11 


2 


7 


17 


7 


15 


13 


42 


42 


4 


5 


1 


1 


38 


45 


67 


84 


7 


5 


40 


61 


10 


18 


20 


14 


4 


6 


8 


8 


• • ■ 


6 


4 


7 


200 


245 


848 


890 



SUMMAST — AbBAKOED AcCOBDIKO TO DiFABTMKNTS. 







Sat. but did 












Department. 


Entered. 


not complete 


8at. 


Honours. 


Credit. 


Pass. 


fkiled. 






271 


Examination. 

• • a 


224 




18 






Art 






10 


86 


110 


Commerce 








496 


• • • 


435 


52 


70 


149 


164 


Trades 








46 


2 


33 


14 


10 


8 


6 


Mathematics 








84 


• t ■ 


72 


9 


16 


21 


26 


Physios 






* 


19 


■ t • 


17 


4 


3 


3 


7 


Chemistry 








12 


• St 


6 


• • t 


• • • 


1 


5 


Electricity 








42 


• • • 


36 


4 


8 


7 


17 


Geology 








21 


• • • 


17 


5 


8 


3 


I 


Mechanical Engineering ... 






100 


14 


72 


14 


13 


24 


21 


Agriculture 






22 


t • t 


18 


8 


7 


3 


• • t 


Health and Sanitary Science 






46 


• • • 


40 


• • • 


12 


18 


15 


Domestic Science and Art 






262 


• • • 


203 


75 


78 


32 


18 


Beyisal 






18 


• • ■ 


10 


5 


2 


3 


• • • 


TOTILR 


I • • 9 • 


■ • • 


■ • 


1,439 


16 


1,183 


200 


245 


348 


390 
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The average for the previous year was 241, of whom 48 were State scholan and 10 Trusteer 
scholars, so that the falling off of 6 in our total numbers is more than accounted for by the reduced 
number of State scholars. 

The average daily attendance was 95*8 per cent. The head master furnished to the Trusteee, after 
detailed examination of the classes, a personal report upon the work of the different maaters in their 
several subjects at the close of the year. 

The following extracts from the head master^s annual report in December, 1906, supply informar 
tion on various points in connection with the work and progress of the schooL 

UNrVHIlSITT AND OTHBR PuBLIO EXAMINATIONB. 

1. Sydney Senior, 1906. 

We sent up 6 candidates, of whom 5 were successful in an average of 9*4 subjects, of which 1*4 were 
A's, 3*2 were B's, and 4*8 were C's. Four out of the five obtained matriculation in the Medical and 
Engineering School of the University. H. S. Walsh has been awarded the third Queensland University 
Exhibition. 

2. Sydney Junior, 1906. 

For the Sydney Junior of 1906 we entered 45 candidates, of whom 34 passed in an average of 6'8 
subjects. This is the largest number that have passed in the history of the school. T. R. Pearce woo 
the silver medal for arithmetic, and H. J. Armstrong was proz. ace. The best pass in the school was 
obtained by R. M. Rice. 

3. March Matriculation, 1906. 

in the March Matriculation we passed 3 candidates for the Medical Matric, 1 for the Engineering 
Matric, and 1 for the Arts course — in fact, all we sent up. 

4. Civil Service and other Public Examinations in Queensland, 

Two Gatton bursaries were won by pupils from our classes. One boy passed the Solicitors' 
preliminary, one the Bankers' Institute examination, two won places in the Queensland Civil Service. The 
Senior Essay Prize of the Queensland National Association, and the Senior Essay Prize of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty, fell to the school, as also did prizes for mapping, drawing, and writing in the 
Queensland National Exhibition. 

5. University Honours and Prizes Won by Old Boys at the University in 1906. 

Edinburgh. 

K. M. Allan, First Year Medicine, First Class Honours, and Medal in Practical Chemistry, 
First Class Honours in Anatomy and Physics, Second Class Honours in Chemistry. 

J. A. Campbell, Second Year Medicine, First Class Honours and Medals in Physiology and 
Systematic Surgery; First Class Honours in Experimental Physiology, Chemical 
Physiology, Practical Anatomy, and Practical Surgery. 

C. A. Thelander, Fourth Year Medicine, First Class Honours. 

Stdnbt. 

N. de H. Rowland, LL.B. Degree, with First Class Honours and University Medal. 

C. P. Sapsford, M.B. Degree. 

G. H. S. Lightoller, M.B. Degree (with credit). 

M. A. Hertzborg, B.A. Degree and Intermediate L.L.B. Examination. 

G. A. Brookes, Third Year Medicine, Harris Scholarship for Anatomy and Physiology. 

G. F. Davidson, First Year Engineering, Levey Scholarship for Chemistry and Physics, Slade 
Prize for Practical Physics, Second Class Honours in Mathematics. 

S. Castlehow, First Year Arts, Cooper Scholarship No. III. for Classics, Struth Scholarship 

at St. Andrew*s Collega 
G. A. Sampson, Second Year Medicine, High Distinction in Organic Chemistry. 
W. J. Sachs passed Sydney Engineering Matriculation Examination. 
E. B. Walker, Scholarship at St. Andrew's College. 

Mblbgurnb. 

J. G. Avery, M.B. Degree, with First Class Honours in Surgery, Gynaecology, and Obstetrics; 
Second Class Honours in Medicine. 

Cadets. 

The cadets have maintained their full numbers during the year, and were praised for their 
steadiness and fine physique by General Finn at his inspection in Jiily, and again by our Commandant 
Colonel Lyster, in November'. In shooting, we won the Cadet Shield in the aggregate quarterly com- 
petitions, and 16 out of the 26 cadet prizes in the cadet matches of the Queensland Rifle Association, 
while in the International Team Match Officer Cadet Wassell came first in the Australian Native team, 
and Colour-sergeant Plant won the Rockhampton Match against all comers. In the Empire Match 
our team, under great disadvantages in the matter of practice, was flrst of the Australian schools. 
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5. " Old Girls " at the Unwerii^iei. 

EDmBUROH. 

E. McLeody First Tear Medicine. 

Stdnbt. 

Ida F. Bourne, B.A. Degree, Third Class Honours in MathemaiicB. 
Clara Smith, Second Tear Medicine. 
Ethel Pamell, Second Tear Medicine. 
Daisj Culpin, Third Tear Arts. 
Muriel Ramsaj, First Tear Arts. 

Mhlbournb. 

Mabel Wedd, B.A. Degree, Second Class Honours in Classics. 
Muriel Lavarack, Third Tear Medicine. 

Phtsioal Culturb. 

Gymnastics and swimming form part of the school curriculum. Tennis is the favourite recreation, 
and the three courts are in constant use. 

Library. 

The school library (reference, history, travel, poetry, biography, and fiction^ &o.) oontains 684 
volumes. 

I have, <ka, 

JOHN L. WOOLCOCK, Chainnan of Trustees. 

The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



I1\SWICH BOTS' GKAMMAE SCHOOL. 

May, 1907. 

SiE, — I have the honour, on behalf of the Trustees of the Ipswich Boys' G-rammar School, to 
submit a report of the progress of the school for the year ended 8 1st December, 1906. 

GrovKENiNG Body. 

Visitor : 
His Excellency the Governor. 

Trustees : 
William Tatham, Esq. (Chairman). 
The Hon. J. W. Blair, M.L.A. 
Dr. J. A. Cameron. 
W . H. Foote, Esq. 
H. J. Gray, Esq. 
W. Haigh, Esq. 
C. W. Louis Heiner, Esq. 
Secretary/ to the Trustees. — W. Field. 

Staff. 

Head Master, — C. A. Flint, M.A. (Sydney), University Scholar in Mathematics. Lat« 
Head Master, Cooerwull Academy ; sometime Assistant Master, The King's School, 
Parramatta, and Tutor of St. Andrew's. 

Assistant Masters. — B. A. Kerr, M.A. (Melbourne), Mathematical Exhibitioner, Finals, 

' 1898; W. J. Foote, M.A. (Melbourne), Classical Exhibitioner, FinaU, 1901; A. H. 

Shuttlewood, Oxford University ; 11. H. Johnston, F.V.C.M., F.G.C.M., Music Master. 
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Ipswich 

more " 

that 

does not seem to think tho subject of a university worthy of a moment's consideration . . A point 

to be remembered by those v^ho r G:ar(l the grammar schools as class in-tituiions is ihat, by the aid of 

Trustees* and Governmeut scholarships, it will soon be possible for over forty boys to be receiving free 

edu<*ation in this school. . . . No more written testimonials will be ^iven to boys, but a printed 

leaving certificate, signed by the Chairman of Trustees and the Head Master, will be given to all who 

have been at the school for a minimum period of eighteen months, and who have not forfeited their right 

thereto. 

EXAMIKATIONS. 

I. Sydney Junior^ 1906. 

In the Junior thirteen boys passed, averaging 6*1 subjects each — all B's. Roderick's pass of five 
All and two B's was excellent, and compared well with the two B's and four C's obtained by a classmate 
to whom he had played second fiddle, and who left us to be finished off at another school. 

II. Sydney Senior, 1906. 

The Senior results credit our two successful candidates with 9*5 subjects— averaging a B each. 
Both these bovs will be well under *' Exhibition " age in December next. They have already matriculated 
in all the Faculties. 

m. Public Service, ^'c. 

Three bojs gained positions in the Queensland Public Service, and one of these also topped the 
A.M.P. Examination. 

Another boy passed the Science Matriculation of the Sydney University in March. 

IV. Old Boys* University Honours, Sfc., 1906. 

Kennedy, Hans, Pirst Year Arts. 

Haigh, Arnold, First Year Engineering. 

Jonei^, S. E., First Year Medicine; Firnt Class Honours in Biology; Second Class Honours in 
Chemistry ; Third Class in Physics. 

McGill, Alec. D., Second Year Arts ; Second Class Honours in Latin and (T^reek. 

Thoinpson, Harold L., Third Year Engineering, with distinction ; thr? Kilburn Scott Prize for 
Electrical Engineering, and the Barraclough Prize for a Mechanical Engineering Essay. 

University Exhibitions, 

While on the subject of examination results and prizes, I should like to offer the opinion that we 
should get better n^turns from our Queensland Eihibitioners if the awards were made on proficiency in 
certain separate branches of learning, such as languages, mathematics, and science (always |>rovided that 
the candidates matriculate), instead of making them depend on all-round proficiency, which i« often a 
synonym for all-round mediocrity. It frequently happens that the very best language scholars never get 
a chance, owing to a rooted objection to, or lack of ability in, say, mathematics, an«l vice vtrsd. Why 
not reduce the maximum number of subjects allowed in the "Senior" to seven or le-s, and so arrange 
that they shall be of equal value? That all-round excellence does not presnge future genius seems to be 
shown by the following fact :— That in the last two Final Honour Examinations in Arts at the Sydney 
University the men scored fou'' first classes to every one obtained by the w«»men, due allowance being 
made for the small difference in the numbers of the sexes. Now, no boy in Queensland can explain this 
fact by sayii'g that he starts his university course ahead of his «istep, for she beats him every time. The 
explanation is probably to be fnuud in the earlier maturing of the feminine mind, which enables it to 
grapple succesrfully with anythint;, an well a^ to the girls' superior industry in attacking unconijenial 
work. Anyhow, it goes to show that the alUround candidate seldom gains the distinction reserved for his 
lop-sided brother. 

School Curriculum, 

We are now giving greater freedom in the selection of subjects. Every pupil must take up one 
subject out of each of the following sections; a first class in any iwo of them will secure a prize : — The 
sections are: I. English— Language and Literature; II. Latin or Greek or French or German; 
HI. Mathematics; IV. Another Language, or Bookkeeping and Business Methods, or aiy two of 
the following: — Ancient History, European History, Conies, Mechanict*. In the Science and Commercial 
sections four lessons a week are given in each subject — time enough, indeed, to make ihem of much 
practical use. All the groups, moreover, are of equal value, so that no student will be handicapped by 
reason of his choice. 

I have, ^U^y 

W. TATHAM, 

Chairman of Trustees. 
To the Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Queensland. 
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properties have always been kept and are in first-class order. Furniture, &c., is also depreciated at 5 
and 10 per cent., and the linen at 25 per cent. The sura of £1,574 8s. lid. has been spent upon 
furniehinff ; the present value shown being £1,065 13s. 2d., and linen and bedding £113 2s. The Trustees 
conduct the boarding under their own housekeeper. 

AtTKU DANCES. 

The average number on the roll was 74 ; average attendance, 93 per cent. 

Public Exa.mination8. 

Twelve candidates were presented for the Sydney Junior in June, all passed, one candidate sharing 
the " Fairfax" prize, and another being named as ^' proxime accessit'* 

Two candidates sat for the Sydney Senior in November, and both passed in all subjects presented 
(ten each). Miss Ballantine, Fairfax Junior Scholar for 1904, received the Senior Fairfax and Queens- 
land Exhibition. 

Sixteen candidates were examined in Music by the Examiner of the Associated Board, and were 
all successful in their various classes. 

Federal Public Service. — One pupil entered and passed. 

Former Pupils. — Miss Mabel Norris gained a Queensland Eihibition, also Queen Victoria 
Scholarship, and entered on the Arts Course of Sydney University. 
Miss McLean passed with honours in the third year of the Sydney Medical Course. 
Miss Watson completed the course for the degree of B.A. with honours in Latin and Greek. 
Miss Dunlop completed her Arts Course March, 1907, with honours. 
Miss Junes passed fourth year of Medical Course at Edinburgh. 

I have, &c., 

W. TATHAM, Deputy Chairman. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



MARYBOROUGH BOYS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

8th May, 1907. 

Sm, — ^I have the honour, on behalf of the Trustees of the Maryborough Boys' Granunar Schodl, to 
submit a Report on the affairs of the school for the year ended 3l8t December, 1906. 

GovHRNmo Body. 

Visitor : 
His Excellency the Governor. 

Trustees : 
H. J. Hyne^ Esq. (Chairman). 
7* Morton, Esq. (VicoKshairman). 
R. Jones, Esq. (Hon. Treasurer). 
G. H. Bum, Esq. 
W. F. Harrington, Esq. 
Jas. Hockley, Esq. 
Geo. Horsburgh, Esq. 

Secretary. — James Marsden. 

Staff. 

Head Master. — James Thomson, M.A., Aberdeen University. 

Assistant Masters. — J. T. N. Wallace, B.A., London University; D. Pryde, B. A., Cantab. ; C. 
George, M. A., Aberdeen University ; Miss G. Moiix>n, Sydney Senior Public Examination. 

FlNANOB. 

(a) Income. — ^The total income for the year was £2,229 88. 6d., derived from, the following 
sources : — 

£ s. d. 

State scholars' fees ... ... ... ... ... ... 168 

Other pupils* fees ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,186 12 6 

Endowment ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 825 Q 

Interest on Melville bequest ... ... ... ... ... 49 15 11 



£2,229 8 5 



(6) "Expenditure. — The total expenditure amounted to £2,355 Ts. 6d. The IQ per oept. reduction 
in all trjp s^larie^ wfis ppnfini|^ |^}irpughout the yp^, aix} othef eooi^omiep pxejxised; but> cowing to tl^ft 
iliministed' endowment^ tte year ended with a deficit of £125 Ids. Id. 
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MARYBOROUGH GIRLS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

8th May, 1907. 

Siu,— 1 have the honour, on behalf of the Trustees of the Maryborough Girls' Grammar School, to 
submit our Annual Report on the affairs of the school for the year ended 31st December, 1906. 
The governing body is the same as that of the Boys' Grammar School 

Staff. 

Mead Mistresi.—maa C. E. Bourne, Honours Higher Local Examinations, Cambridge 
University ; formerly of Eisenach and Dresden Public Schools. 

Assistant Mistr esses. —Wisb E. M. Morgan, L.L.A., Honours St. Andrew's University, Certifi- 
cate in Honours Higher Local Examinations, Cambridge University ; Miss J. N. Sutton, 
U.A.M., London, Honours Higher Local Examinations, Cambridge University; Miss L. 
M. Armitage, M.A., Melbourne University; Miss F. I. Bourne, B.A., Sydney University. 

Special TeacJters.— Music : Miss Sutton, R.A.M. ^Lond.), Miss E. Wiles, and Hcrr Geyger. 
Drawing and Painting : Miss Morgan. Calisthenics : Miss McGhie. 

Attbndancb. 
There were 56 pupils on the roll, including 16 boarders and 6 past pupils for special subjects, and 
2 State scholars. The average daily attendance during the year was 48 pupils. 

FiNAKCB. 

The total income for the year was i:2,888 19s., derived fix>m the following resources: — 

£ 8. d. 

State scholars' fees ... ... •• ••• ••• ••• 33 12 

Other pupils' fees and music ... ... ... •. ••• 1,009 1 4 

Boarding fees and books and stationery ... ... ... 971 9 9 

Endowment ... ■•• ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ^26 

Interest on Melville bequest ... ... .- •-. •• 49 15 11 

£2,888 19 

The total expenditure amounted to £2,542 16s. 4d. The reduction of 10 per cent, of the salaries 
was continued throughout the year. 

The exterior of the school buildings was painted during the Christmas holidays. 

The head mistress in her report for 1906 showed the classification of pupils to be as under: — 



State scholars 

District scholars 

Trustees' scholars 

Paying pupils 

Paying pupils for special subjects ... 

X OXwU ... ... ... 



2 

8 

16 

24 

6 

56 



The year's work was most successful. The 7 candidates for the Sydney Junior all passed, gaining 
altogether 8 A's, 19 B's, and 17 C's, two of them matriculating, and one gaining a medal. 

The examinees for Trinity College and the Associated Board of Music were all successful in both 
the theoretical and the practical portions of their examinations. 

For the Seniors the results were almost phenomenal, in that the honours were distributed amongst 
the six candidates, each of them securing not fewer than 2 A's, and came prox. accessit in two subjects. 

Grace Hodge, the Dux, attained First Class Matriculation Honours in French, Second Class in 
Latin, and Third Class in Greek and German, besides which she came second in Physiology and third in 
Ancient Hi.story. As she had received the Queensland Exhibition, and had secured the Carnegie Scholar- 
ship, she would continue her education at the Edinburgh University. 

The other exhibitioner, Grace Jones, had just completed her third year's course in Arts at the 
Sydney University. 

Whilst providing in this school for higher mathematics, classics, and modern languages to such 
a high standard that, on going to the home universities, our pupils will be in no way behind the scholars 
of the northern country, the more domestic branches of education are by no meJEms ousted from our 
curriculum. Music, drawing, and painting are taught and practised to a very high standard, as you may 
see by the fact that our pupils gained medals in the senior examination in all those subjects, and that 
two of them came prox. for music and painting. Also the classes for dressmaking, plain sewing, and 
fancy work are eagerly attended by a large number of our pupils. In this new country, where division 
of labour is not so scientifically carried out as at home, our girls are thrown far more upon their own 
resources, and there is no limit to the number of things that they may eventually need to know or to do. 
We can never forsee where a girl's lot may be cast, and the only sure thing in an ocean of uncertainty 
is that she will find a use for her needle. Hence my anxiety that every girl shall learn to sew. When 
our girls leave us, we cannot so easily trace their career as we can that of their brothers. They are not 
called upon to occupy conspicuous positions in the State, but many of them appeal to our admiration 
nevertheless, when we see the pluck they show in " sticking to their posts " in the lonely positioqs i^ 
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and to the falling off of the numbw of scholars in sympathy with the general depresaioQ which followed 
the droughts of 1901-4, from the effects of which the residents of the Central District still suffer. 
Consequent upon the shortened income, the Trustees were compelled to lessen expenditure in every 
direction. lu the early part of the year, however, there appeared hopes of a brighter future in the promise 
by the Government of the restoration of the endowment conditionally, and the Trustees decided that the 
staff of teachers, which had been compulsorily depleted, should be restored to its former number. 

After twenty-five years of faithful service, Mr. John Wheatcroft, who had occupied the position of 
head master ever since the schools foundation in 1881, tendered his resignation, which was accepted 
regretfully. Five hundred and three pupils passed through his hands, many of whom now hold 
responsible positions in the State. 

As a successor to Mr. Wheatcroft, the Trustees appointed Mr. F. W. Wheatley, M.A., B.Sc., of 
Adelaide, formerly second master of Way College, Adelaide, and King's College, Goulbum, who is 
assisted by Messrs. J. F. Ward, B.A., Adelaide, A. C. T. Kellick, and T. A. Freeman. 

The school is represented at various universities by the following students who were formerly 
scholars under Mr. Wheatcroft: — 

John Ward, Melbourne University. 

D. McEenzie, Sydney University. 
M. Patterson, Sydney University. 
S. Richards, Sydney University. 
A. Callaghan, Sydney University. 

E. Breckels, Sydney University. 
V. Church, Sydney University. 
K. Allen, Dublin University. 

J. Martin, Edinburgh University. 

The passes in tlie Sydney University Junior Examination have been of a high standard, and of 
96 pupils sent up only 15 have failed. This year 10 were entered, and 8 passed. 

The school buildings arc in as good order as the straitened circumstances of the school finances 
admit; but they sadly need a thorough overhaul, in and out, which will involve an expenditure of £500 
approximately. 

The Trustees give to three State school boys annually three years' free education, conditionally 
upon their passing an examination, papers for which ai-e prepared by the headmaster, but such scholar- 
ships are tenable only so long as pupils continue to exhibit interest in their work and capacity to master 
it 

The following figures show the attendance of the various classes of pupils for the respective 
quarters : — 





First Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Exhibition 


■•t «•• ••• «•• 


3 


1 


1 


1 


State 


• •• ••• • • • •• 


14 


13 


11 


11 


Trustees 


••• ••• ••• >•• 


6 


6 


5 


7 


Others 


• • • ••• • •% ••• 


31 


32 


33 


28 




64 


52 

• 


60 


47 



Tbe school roll tor the second quarter of the year 1907 shows the attendance to hare increased to 8A. 

A cadet corps is being formed in connection with the school. 

I have, &c., 

A. S. TOMPSON, Secretary to Trustees. 
The Under Secretary. Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



ROCKHAMPTON GIRLS* GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

RockhamptoQ, 12th April, 1907. 

Sir, — I have the honour, on behalf of the Trustees of the Rockhampton Girls' Grammar School, to 
submit our Annual Report on the affairs of the school for the year ended 31st December, 1906. 

Visitor : 
His Elxcellency the Governor. 

Trustees : 

F. H. V. Voss, Esq., F.R.C.S. Eng. (Chairman). 
Holyoake Woodd, Esq. (Treasurer). 
E. S. Lucas, Esq. 
J. C. Tyler, Esq. 
B. M. Lilley, Esq. 
A. H. Parnell, Esq. 
S. Williams, Esq. 
Secretary.-^. G. W. Shaw. 
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Srijrr. 

The head mistresB, Miss H. E. Downs, resigned in September, aa it waa neoeaaary for her to return 
to England. Her place was taken by Miss Mary Watkins, M.A., Melbourne. Miss Study, B.A., waa 
temporarily engaged to take the place of Miss Dawes, B.A. The other members of the stafl — ^Miaa 
England, L.L.A., Fraulein Furer, Miss Cornwall, Miss North, and Miss Edwards— continued their work 
most satisfactorily. 

Attbndanob. 

First quarter, 77 ; second quarter, 82 ; third quarter, 81 ; fourth quarter, 78. 
There was an average of five boarders. There waa one State scholar, and an ayerage of four 
Tnuteea' scholars. 

SOHOLARSHIPB. 

During the Easter vacation the first annual examination under a new scheme for giving Truateea' 
Scholarships to children whose parents were unable to pay was held. Thirty-three candidates presented 
themselves, and three were chosen, aged respectively twelve, eleven, and eight. These examinations will 
beheld in 1907, during the month of July, when three more will be awarded. 

BuiLDIKOB AND GROUNDS. 

Owing to the reinstatement by the Grovemment of the Endowment, the Trustees have been able to 
th(»roughly paint the building outside, and indispensable repairs and painting have beeoDi oarried out 

innde. 

FiNANOB. 

During the year the Colonial Treasurer submitted to the Trustees a scheme whereby the 
Goremmeut endowment was again brought up to £1,000 per anniun, conditionally on the school admitting 
free in every year five scholars, which scheme the Trustees gladly accepted. 

The following is a complete statement of receipts and expenditure and liabilities and assets :— 

3l8t December, 1906— BweipU, £ #. rf. £ #. d. 

Government Endowment 826 

School Pees 728 

Discount on Eates 16 6 



Boarding Fees 266 13 

Books and Stationery 11114 3 

Music 81 14 



1,664 1 9 



460 1 3 

€k>vemment Loan 600 



£2,614 3 



Slst December, 1906-^ 

Balance Overdrawn at Bank of Australasia 466 2 10 

31it December, 1906— Hxpenditure, 

Insunmce 16 19 

Furniture ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 28 

General Expenses 126 6 



Kpei 



Salaries and Wages 
Board of Mistresses 

1,071 9 6 
Repairs and Improvements 10 9 11 



£871 9 
200 


6 



• • ■ 


• • • 


£119 13 
7 9 


• • • 

4 
6 



Bedemption of Government Loan 322 4 

Interest on Grovemment Loan 
Interest to Bank 



Books and Stationery 

Boarding Fees 

JUUolC ... ... ... ... ... 

Balance at Credit at Bank of Australasia 
Cash in Hand 



127 2 10 


113 14 

264 2 

90 12 


9 
6 
6 


164 13 
23 12 


10 
6 



1,411 4 1 



468 9 9 



178 6 4 

£2,614 3 

lAahilities, mSSSSSSSSSmm 

Queensland Grovemment on Account of Loan 3,014 6 3 

-tray Sneet ... ... ... ... ... ... ,,, 17 7 o 

3,031 13 11 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities 9,662 4 7 



JsteU. 

Cost of Buildings 10,980 4 10 

Cost of Fumiture 1,468 12 10 

Balance at Credit at Bank of Australasia 164 13 10 

Cash in Hand 23 12 6 

Fees Outstanding 76 14 6 



£12,693 18 6 



12,693 18 6 
£12,693 18 6 



I have» &Q,f 

G. G. W. SHAW, Seoretarf . 
llie Under Secretary, Department of Public Instructicm, Brisbane. 





last. 
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TOOWOOMBA GHAMMAU SCHOOL. 

Toowoombft, Slst March, 1907. 
SiH, — I have the honour to forward to you a repoit of this school for the year ending ^Hst December 



Trustbbs. 

The school and the community suffered a gieat loss on 1st January by the death of the Chairman, 
Sir Hugh Nelson. During the year Colonel Moore (transferred from the Toowoomba Police Court to 
Brisbane) resigned his position, and the vacancy was filled by the election of Mr. A. McPhie. The Board 
of Trustees now consists of S. B. Kennard (Chairman), L. F. Bernays, G. G. Cory, R. W. Frost, A. McPhie, 
J. Taylor, and C. Wardrop. The Secretary is R. Sinclair, Ruthven street. 

Staff. 

W. A. Purvee, M.A., Oxon., Head Master; J. G. Leadbeater, B.A., L.L.B., Melbourne; R. H. Hamlyn 
Harris, D.Sc, Tubingen; A. A. Poole; G. F. Shari»e; J. J. Hall. 

EInuolment. 
The numbers for the quarters were respectively 104, 105, 103, 101. 



Examinations passed during the year — Sydney Junior Examination, 9 ; Sydney Senior Examina- 
tion, 2: Sydney l-niversity Matriculation, 4; Matriculation Honours, Greek, 1; Matriculation Honours, 
Latin, 1 ; Pharmaceutical Society Examination, 1 ; Legal Preliminary (Queensland), 1 ; Ormond College 
(Melbourne University) Exhibition of £30 per annum, 1. 



Loan. 

Tho large inci'case of pupils necessitated increased acconnnodation, and a loan not exceeding .£2,600 
was obtained from Government for additions and alterations, which are now well on towards completion. 

Scholarships. 

Three Government scholars attended the school during the year, and the Trustees provided 
scholarships out of the school funds for 15 boys, a number which is to be considerably increased during 
tho yeiir 1907. 

I have,. Ac, 

STANLEY B. KENNARD, Chairman. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



TOWNSVILLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Townsville, 15th April, 1907. 

Sir, — I have the honour, on behalf of the Trustees of the Townsville Grammar School, to submit 
a report of the work and progress of the school for the year ending 31st December, 1906. 

Trustees. 
J. V. S. Barnett, Esq. (Chairman). 
Chas. Jameson, Esq. (Vice-chairman). 
J. N. Parkes, Esq. (Treasurer). 
Dr. Humphry, M.R.C.S. 
William Lennon, E^q. 
Thos. Foley, Esq. 
H. F. Henlein, Escj. * 

Staff. 

Head A/asfer. — P. F. Rowland, B.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, Chancellor's 
Essavist, and Cobdcn Prizeman. 

Pesiflent Af^mtant Mafitrrft. — T. I). McEwan Kay, B.A., B.Sc, B.M.E., late Senior Mathema- 
tical Master, Queen's College, Hobai-t; H. Sampson, Certificated Master, Queensland 
Education Department. 

Visiting MUtresK. — Music: Miss E. Lonnon, L.A.B. 

Change. 

The Board of Trustees suffered a serious loss by the death of Mr. W. J. Castling. Mr. H. F. Henlein 
was appointed to the vacancy, and Mr. C. Jameson was elected Vice-chairman. Last year's staff remained 
unchnnpred throughout the ye«r, })ut on 26th Dcceml^er, Mr. I. Mutton, B.A., resigned to take a position 
at the King's School, Parramatta, and Mr, T. D. Kay, B.A., B.Sc, was appointed in his stead 
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Attindanci. 

The average number of pupils attending the school for the year has improved to 60, of which 11 
girl day pupils. The average number of boarders has been 12. Fifteen have been receiving free 
education aa holders of scholarships presented by the Trustees, Cleveland Masonic Lodge (3), and others. 

University Examinations. 

The one candidate sent up for the Sydney University Senior passed in six subjects, getting a 
First Class in Geometrical Drawing and Second Classes in English, French, and Latin. 

Two candidates passed the Junior in seven and six subjects respectively, the former obtaining a 
Rrrt Class in Chemistry (the only one in Queensland this year) and the latter in Geography. The first- 
Bntioned candidate also matriculated under the new regulations. 

Statb Scholarships. 

Owing chiedy, it is said, to the lack of encouragement by the Department, and to the neoessity 
o{ special preparation classes out of school hours, extremely few State schools in North Queensland 
noeessfully prepare children for Grammar School State Scholarships. At present there is only one State 
tthool sch(^r and one State bursar attending the school, while Brisbane Grammar School, for example, 
has 50 or 60. An improvement in this respect would improve our position, both financially and in 
flduc&tioaal succebses. We have already ventuied to suggest a simpliRcation of the examination (especially 
by the omission of a geography paper), which could then be made a general test examination for all State 
■diools, supplementing the efforts of the inspectors. 

Athletics. 

Owing to lack of boys* teams to contend against at " Rugby,'* a successful experiment was made 
in peviying " Association " football, the school being divided into " nines " for purposes of competition. 
In cricket we have had four elevens, composed of past and present boys. The athletic sports took place, as 
BSQi], at the end of third quarter, and the swimming sj>orts in December, at the Municipal Sea Baths. 

Our g}'nmasium was demolished by the cyclone, but we have done our best with horizontal bars 
and a few ropes. Meanwhile, a grant has been requetsted from the Government with which to rebuild 
iriuu is a very essential part of school equipment. 

FiNANCBS. 

The restoration of the endowment to its original amount should enable the school once more to 
pty its way, and though this restoration carries with it the free education of fifteen " district scholars," 

; tbs fourth master that this will necessitate is a necessity in any school which aims at a completely 
sffieient secondary education, and has only been docked from the staff by the pa«t two years of 

: rebvnchmeiit 

The following is an account of the revenue and of the expenses of working the 6cho<^ durine 
HOG.— 

'Profit and Losm Account. 
31st December, 1906— 

Db. £*.(/. £ *. d. 

To Maintenance Buildings 203 4 8 

Masters* Salaries 839 10 

Insurance, Fuel and Lighting, Water, Yardman's 
Wages, Sanitary Charges, Printing, Advertising, 

Secretary's Salary, <fcc 322 5 

Scholarships given by Trustees 183 15 

Bank Interest 2 6 



Bad and Doubtful Debts 16 17 2 

Interest on Government Loan 112 6 9 

Transfer to Capital Account 82 3 7 



Cb. 

By Endowment 825 

School Fees 902 11 9 

Sundry Receipts 34 6 4 



1,761 18 1 



1,761 18 1 



Liabilities, 
3Iit December, 1906— 

To GrOTemment Loan 2,778 17 8 

Sundry Creditors 218 3 

Balance, Capital Account 6,193 12 2 



Assets. 

By Buildings, Funiiture, (&c 8,856 12 5 

HoUis Hopkins Share Account 100 o 

Sundry Debtors 122 18 

Books on Hand 15 O 

Bank of New South Wales 96 2 5 



9,190 12 10 



9,190 12 10 



I have, ifec, 

J. V. S. BARNETT, Chairman of Trustees. 
Tbe Under Secretary^ Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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App#ndix F. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS AND OTHERS, DECEMBER, 19( 



NEEDLEWORK. 
17 th December — Afternoon t 2 to 6. 



• » 
« 



Chequered paper for diagrrams end eutting-oui is eapplied, — 
one sheet to each examinee. 



For AdmissioD as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

Thiobt. (46 Marks.) 

1. Explain how a thin place in stocking material may he 
strengthened hy darning. 

2. Describe the gathering stitch. 

8. What is the difference between gathering and running ? 

4. How must material be prepared for gathering ? 

5. How is stroking done, and what is it done for ? 

6. What is meant by pairing seams? How is it done ? 

7. How may the top-sewing stitch be used in the making of 
sheets and towels ? 

Praoticb. (105 Marks.) 

1. Cut out, full sise, in madapolam, the right half of an 
infant's shirt, with gusset sleeve. 

2. Join the i>houlder by tacking for a top-sew -and-f ell seam. 
Do the sewing, but merely tack the fell. 

3. Tack a hem round the arm-hole, also along the straight 
sidee of the gusset. 

4. Top-sew the gusset into the arm-hole, and hem the bias 
side of the gusset. 

5. Tack a hem from the shoulder, round the flap, and down 
the front. 

6. Button-hole the comer between the shoulder and the flap, 
also the point in the front where the hem is reversed. 

7. Cut a strip of madapolam, not lees than 6 inches in length. 
Fold and tack this for a band, and work on it 2 inches of back- 
stitching. 

8. At one end of the band sew on a button, and at the other 
work a button-hole of a size to suit the button. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

Thbort. (45 Marks.) 

1. Describe the method of sewing tape-strings on a band 
intended to overlap. 

2. Show, by a diagram, the method of herring-boning the 
comers of a square patch of flannel. 

3. Give directions for fixing and working the seams in a 
gored flannel petticoat.' 

4. Explain how an open band is prepared for the neck of a 
chemise, also how the band is fixed to the garment. 

5. State the respective uses of hem-stitching, feather- 
stitching, knotting, herring-boning, and darning. 

PRAcmcE. (1 05 Marks. ) 

1. Draft a pattern, quarter-size, of a gored flannel petticoat. 
The full-sized garment, when completed, measures, from the 
waist to the bottom of the hem, 36 inches. It has a circular 
waistband 4 inches deep, a herrinff-boned fold at the bottom of 
the garment, 2 inches deep, and aoove the fold two tucks each 
1} inches deep. State how much flannel would be required to 
make the full-sized garment. 

2. Cut in calico, half -size, a circular waistband, the measure- 
ments of the full-sized band being — Waist, 24 inches; depth, 
5 inches. 

3. Make up the waistband, properly finishing 3 inches, and 
tacking the rest ; also mark the lining of the bana. 

4. Near the left end of the band make a case for a tape, and 
put in a draw-string. 

5. Treat your piece of flannel as part of a petticoat, and on 
the bottom tack a told 2^ inches deep. Herring-bone 3 inches of 
this fold. 

6. Above the fold set two tucks, of such depth, and at puch 
distances from the fold and from each other, as you think would 
look well on the garment. 

7. On the fold work a specimen of feather-stitch. 

8. In atocking-web material make a hole not less than half 
an inch square, and dam it. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

Thkory. (50 Marks.) 

1. (a) Give the points requiring attention in darning a 
hedge- tear. 

[b) What modification of the usual method is made if the 
material is thin ? Illustrate by a diagram. 



2. (a) If a strip of calico is cut correctly on 

angle do the threads make with th 

(6) What special precaution is necessary 
twill material on the bias ? 

(c) What mistakes are often made in jc 
strips together, and how may the 
respectively avoided ? 

3. Mention part8 of garments on which false 
Why are they needed ? In what instance should 
be cut on the bias ? 

4. Write notes of a lesson to a Fifth Class 
print patch. 

Praoticb. (100 Marks.) 

1. From calico cut out, half -size, one leg of i 
drawers for a child about five years, the drawers t 
long to make a frill (1^ inches deep when made \ 
gathering the garment. Cut out also a band fo 
only. 

2. Join the leg by tacking it for a run-and-fel 

3. Fix and tack a ^-inch hem on the bottom 
work 1 inch of it, including the joined part. 

4. Prepare the band, gather and stroke the pn 
le^, and set on the band so as to form a frill as d 
Fix and tack it all, and properly finish 1 inch. 

5. Finish off the side oi>ening by putting in i 
by actual sewing and partly by tacking. 

6. (a) On a convenient part, cut and work a 1 

(6) Cut out (half-size) in paper the waist- 
for the garment, ami indicate ther* 
of the necessary button-holes, tog 
sort of ends these should have. 

For AdmissioD as Teacher of the Thir 
Theory. (50 M arks. ) 

1. What special precautions are respective! 
hemming round a concave curve, like the arm-hol 
and a convex curve, like the rounded corner of ar 

2. Distinguish Vjetwe<'n the button -hole stitol 
and the true tjutton-hole stitch of plain needlev 
two purposes in ordinary needlework for which 
employed, and state what is the objection to usin 
holes. 

3. (a) In top-sewing a gusset into a garmen 

face the worker, the gusset or the ga 

(6) In top-sewing a patch, which shouM fi 

tne patch or the garment ? Why ? 

4. Write brief notes on the different mothcK 
tapes, giving reasons for the differences you ment 

6. *' Where similar fellB occur in garments j th 
patr«." Comment briefly on this. 

Praoticb. (100 Marks.) 

1. From calico cut out, full size, a sleeve for « 
of about six or eight years of age, and a wrist-ban 

2. Make up tne lower x>art of it, parti v by tad 
by actual sewing, so as to show the following 
seam (1 inch) ; gusset at sleeve opening ; making 
back-stitching (I inch) ; gathering, stroking, an* 
wrist-band ; button-hole and sewing on button. 

3. Mark on the sleeve for whicn arm it is iuU 

For Admission as Teacher of the Se( 
Theory. (50 Marks. ) 

1. Mention purposes for which hand-sewing i 
when a sewing-macnine is available, giving reat 
can. 

2. Distinguish between a demonstration and 1^ 
in needlework. State the chief faults made in pi 
make suggestions for improvement. 

3. H (>w do you reconcile the recommendation ( 
as a good shape for a dam on stocking-web with t 
rule for darning — *' l)o not make a straifjkt n 
diagram, showing the formation of stock ing-we 
your answer. 

4. Describe briefly a flannel sampler suitable 
pupils. 

Practice. (100 Marks.) 

1. From calico cut out, one-third size — 

(a) The upper part of the front of a woma 
(6) A back yoke for same (that is, not a 
(c) A collar-band to measure 5 inch* 

one-third size and fastened ; 
id) A piece for finishing off the front op 

2. Make up these parts, partly by actual se> 
by tacking, so as to show the following -. — f utti 
finishing off front opening ; tucks (3) down eac 
on of collar-band. 

3. On damask maka a. d\8^ona\ cut, i^-mch I 
according to the methiid. rwotnmended ior bou*€ 
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ABITHMKTIC, MECHANICS, PHYSIOLOGY, 

AiS'D BOTANY. 

ISth December— Morning, 930 to 12*30. 



I • 



/ Set down the working of the fluma so that the proceu by 
which each answer is obtained may be seen ; and draw 
diagrams to make dear the working of questions in 
mensuration or mechanics. 

ARITHMETIC. 
For Admission as Pupil- Teacher of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. (a) Show, by diagramA, the difference between a lineal 

inch, a square inch, and a cubic inch. 

(6) If 54 similar gold coins weigh one pound Troy, how 
many of tnem would it take to weigli a hundred- 
weignt? 

2. What sum of money put out at 4^ (jer cent, interest from 
Iby JIRth to August 8th (both days inclusive) would amount to 
jQA lis. 6d. ? 

9L a square playground (»ntainfl 6 acrcH 1 rood 24 perches : 
lid in Taras the lenffth of one side. If the school buildings 
f^ oil the whole area, Iiow much open space remains ? 

4. One hundred pounds of my yearly nalary is exempt from 
me taiL, but I pay £6 12b. S^n. tax on the remainder at the 

of 7d. in the £, Find the total amo\mt of mv salarv ? 

5. The scholars attending a certain State school number 
UBL Forty-four of them belong to the first class, 41 to the 
neond, 35 to the third, 29 to the fourth, and the remainder to 
^ fifth. What percentage of the whole school lielongs to each 
dHS ? {Am, eorreci to aecond decimal. ) 

6. A snrreyor, using a chain measure which hapi)ens to be 
S inobes too long, gives 67) miles as the length of a section of 
Migiaph line. What is the correct length of the section ? 

For Admissioii as Pupil-Teacher of the Second ClnsH. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. (a) Draw a diagram to show tliat 27 cubic feet make a 

cubic yard. 

(6) A cube contains 274 cubic feet 1,080 cubic inches. 
Find the length of its diagonal. 

2. (a) Show, by meanH of an example, that the difference 

between the interest and the discount on the same 
sum is equal to the interest on tho discount. 

(6) How much must I invest in the 8 per cents, at 99 to 
produce the same income aa would be obtained by 
investing i>l,508 in the 2) per cents, at 87 ? 

3L (a) I boy articles at the rate of 13 for twelve shillings, and 
■ell them at the rate of thirteen shillings a dosen. 
What profit per cent, do I make on my outlay? 
If my sale receipts nmount to J^ 9m., how much 
of that sum is profit ? 

(6) A dealer sold a horse, losing 15 per cent, on tlie sale. 
The purchaser sold it for £78 4s., gaining 1.5 per 
oent. on the sale. How much did t-ne deiuer give 
for the animal ? 

1 A Herbert River planter has 160 acrp« of land under 
flSQS, the average yield per acre being 18*75 touH. He shIIs his 
ODD at 151 shillings a ton, receiving a further r> shillings a ton 
"^VBte laDoar" bonus. After deducting 25 p^r cent of his 
■SBsqpu for working expenses and 16§ per cent, of the remainder 
farpenooal and household expenses, ne pa^-s incomo tax at the 
■Is of 6d. in the H on what is then left. Find his net income. 

For Admiuion as Pupil-Teacher of the Third CIrns. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
1. («) Draw a diagram to show that ^ of t = Z^. 

(b) In dividing a numlier by 50 we usually- cut off the last 

fiffure from the dividend and dividH by 5. Kr- 
putin and justify the prtKens. 

(c) Explain the terms Involution^ Flvulution, Alligatit)n, 

Policy of Insurance, Premium of insurance. 
1 (a) Sstract the oube root of 27407028375. 
(b) Simplify- 

6 v^6 - fx v/sTi 
~ X ■- ' 

^ 8^6-1 -r >/3 + ? 

9w (a) Supposing Cardwell to lie 255 miles due N.E. from 
Kichmond, and Mackay to lie 1^ times that 
distance due 8.K. from Cardwell. find the diMtatice 
from Mackay to Richmond. 

(&) The diameter of the larger of two r'onceiitrie circles is 
8 feet 2 inches, and exceeds tliat of the smaller by 
2 feet 4 inches. If a sector of the larger circle 
haa an angle of 32^ degrees, how many snuaro 
inches of tnis sector lie Ijctu een the two circles ? 

4. (a) What most be invented in the 5 p*;r (tents, at 1 17i so 
that £116 per annum may \wi obtaiiicKl morc> tnan 
is nbtained from the investment of an (<tqual sum 
in the 3 per cents, at 92^ ? 

(ft) How must I divide my capital of £2,681 lOs., in 
investing it partlv in the 2^ per cents, at JiG and 
the rest in the 2^ (v-r cents, at par, sr) that my 
iHdotM frmt) each invesftnpnt mav \ye the same ? 



For Admission as Papil-Teaoher of the Fonrth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Make a diagram to illustrate the fact that 90^ square 
yards makes one square pole or perch. 

2. Multiply 567892 by 218126 in three lines of multiplication 
instead of six, as in the ordinary way. 

3. Find the answers of the following in the simplest and 
least laborious way you can, making it dear what your way is : — 

(a) 241 times Is. 5|d. 

(6) *63 of .£1 + l'S7 of £\ - '8d of a shiUing - '6d of a 

shilling, 
(o) The common factors of 123,123 and 231,231. 

4. For what sum must an insurance at 68fl. per oent. be 
effected in order to recover the loss of a vessel valued at £3,500 
and the premium paid for insurance? Explain your working. 

5. Given that a cubic metre equals 35*316581 cubic feet, find 
the length in feet of a lineal metre, correct to four places of 
decimals. 

6. Find the cost of painting the surface of a oube whose 
diagonal is 4 V 8 ft. at sixpence a square foot. 

7. (a) How could you, by experiment and observation, show 

a class that the value of rr is, roughly, Z\ ? 
(6) What is the mathematical relation between the 
volumes of a sphere and of a cylinder having the 
same diameter and height? How would you lead 
a class to discover this relation for themselves? 

8. A cubic foot of water weighs 1,000 oz. Ivorj; is 1*820 
times as heavy as wat«*r. If I cut the largest l)all possible from 
a cube of ivory, each side 2 inches, what is the weight of the 
pMirts cut away'? 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. "The difference of the squares of any two numljer^ is 

equal to the product of " Write out the complete 

statement of this property of numbers. (Uve a numerical illus- 
tration of it. Apply it to solve the following :— 

Simplify— 

•0674 X 0674 - -0563 x -0563 ^ 

•0674 + •05<;3 

2. Distinguish between the two meanings (measuring and 
sharing) of the word "Divisiim," and explain the difference 
between the operations of £25 -r 9, and £35 r £9. 

3. (a) What name is given to the product of all the common 

factors of two numbers : 

(b) Define the following terms as used in Arithmetic : — 
Minuend ; ^"umbers prime to one another ; Local 
value of a number ; Scales of Notation ; 
Re<*iprocal. 

4. If I transfer £1,000 from 3 per cent, stock at 92 to a 4 per 
cent, stock, and gain £1 h%. in income, Knd the price of the latter 
stock. 

5. The difference between the compound and simple interest 
of a sum of money for three years at 4 per cent, is £24 ISs. m^. 
Find the sum. 

6. (A) Qive brief notes of your explanations to a Sixth 
Class of the following extracts from the commercial columns of 
the BrUbane Courier:— 

(a) Maize is dull, but steady, at ^'7 to 2/B. Potatoes 
slightly easier at £7 15/- to £8 5/- for Tasmanian. 

(6) CHARTSRfl TOWBRS MlNtHO. 

Brilliant Extended, con., b. 20/-, s. 21/3, sales, 19/U 

„ M p.u., 8. 23/0. 

Band of Hope, 1st call, .lune 16th, 2d. 
MillV irnited, 60th dividend, June 28th, 1/-. 

(B) From the items of Mining News given under 6 above, 
form and write out two questions iii written arithmetic, and two 
in mental arithmetic. 

7. The following are given as questions in mental arithmetic. 
Show cltjarly, in ejich case, the n:ethod oF working you would 
recommend to your pupils :— 

(a) 649 + 380 + 705. 

[b) 238 miles of coaching, at 7d. a mile. 

(c) 1^ cwt. of potatoes, at 9A<i. a stone. 

[d) How many rods of fencing will enclose a square field 

of 40 acres? 

8. Find the distance between the lower comer and the upper 
opposite comer of a room 60 feet long, 32 feet wide, and 51 feet 
hn{h. 

9. Tin is 7*3 times and gold 19*4 times as heavy as water. 
Find the area of a solid tin sphere which weighs the same as a 
sphere of gold, of radius 2 incnes. 

10. If from a cone (radium, 4 feet) of height 10 feet the 
upper 4 feet arc cut away, what is the solid content of the 
frustum remaining? 

11. What would it co5»t to c*over the frustum in above ques- 
ti(m (Xo. 10) with silver a quarter of an inch thick, if silver is 
10^ times as heavy as water, and iH worth 2s. 6d. an ounce. 

12. Find, by dutKlecimals, the cubic c(mtents of a room 
19 feet 9 inches long. 14 feet 8 inches wide, and 11 feet 3 inches 
high. Find, alsi), the area of the four walls. 

13. [a) State the rule, known as the method of equidistant 

ordinate^, for Huding the areas of certain figures. 

(h) DestTibe an experinientul method of determining 
the area enclosed by an irregular boundary. 
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MECHANICS. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Males.) 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. If four pulleys be used according to the third system, 
what weij^ht can a power of 12 lb. raise, the weight of each 
pulley being 4 lb. ? 

2. Two spheres of lead, the radii of which are 8 and 6 inches 
respectively, touch each other. Where is their common centre 
of gravity ? 

3. Explain a method of double weighing in a balance?, and 
show that any inequality in the arms of the lialance will not 
aflPect the accuracy of the results obtained. 

4. Forces of 18, 20, 35, 16, 19, 26, and 37 lb. act alternately, 
in opposite directions, at points eouidistant from each other, 
along a rigid rod without weight, 23|^ feet long (a force being at 
each end). Find the resultant, and its point of application. 

5. Explain clearly how the moment of a force about a point 
can be represented geometrically. 

6. Two forces, of 81b. each, act at an angle of 60 degrees on 
a particle. Find the magnitude and direction of the resultant, 
by calculation, and also graphically. 

7. Find the acceleration of a body sliding down a smooth 
incline of 1 in n. 

8. Three men drae a gun, weighing 17cwt., up a hill rising 
2 in 17. Supposing tne resistance to the wheels be 16 lb. per 
cwt., what pull parallel to the hill mast each man exert to move 
it? 

9. Distinguish l)etween Dynamics and Statics, between 
Kinematics and Kinetics, and between the F.P.S. and theC.G.S. 
systems of units. 

10. (a) State Newton's Law of Motion which tells us how 

different forces are to be compared and measured. 

(6) Define the terms — Poundal, Dyne, and Watt. 

11. A steam hammer weighs 1 cwt., and it falls through 
9 feet ; another weighs 100 lb., and it falls through 16 feet. 
Compare their n\omenta. 

12. A body is thrown with a ffiven velocity V. in any given 
direction. Construct geometrically its position at any g^ven 
instant of the motion. 

13. A body is projected vertically upwards. Show that its 
velocity at any point of its path is the same (save for the sign) 
in descending as in ascending. 

14. The weights on an Atwood's machine are 31 and 33 
grains respectively. Find the space described, and the velocity 
acquired in 10 seconds from rest 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Females.) 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Chemical and Physical Preliminaries. Name the chief 
elements found in the body. Distinguish between organic and 
inorganic compounds. What are Proteids, Carbohydrates, and 
Fats respectively ? Distinguish between Conduction and Radia- 
tion. 

2. Describe the viscera of a rabbit, as seen upon simply 
opening the cavities of the thorax and the abdomen. (If you 
can illustrate your answer by a sketch, do so.) 

3. Describe generally the bony structure of the cervical 
region of the vertebral ccMumn. 

4. Write brief explanatory notes on the following :— Oxyhse- 
moglobin. Tidal Air, Ileo-c»cal valve, Portal circulation. 
Eustachian tube, UretiBr. 

5. What is meant by Inspiration and Expiration? How are 
these acts effected ? Mention very briefly the difference between 
inspired air and expired air. 

6. Describe Keflex Action. Give instances of it. Explain 
how it can be studied in a cold-blooded animal. 

7. Distinguish between Secretion and Excretion. Mention 
the chief excretory organs of the body, and sttite the function 
of each as such. 

8. What do you see when you examine a drop of blood with 
the microscope? 

9. Make a sketch of the liver turned up and viewed from 
below, with alphabetical index to the parts shown. Explain 
briefly the functions of the liver. 

10. Give concise notes of the subject-matter of a lesson on 
**The Heat of the Body," under the following heads:— (a) 
Souroe ; (h) Distribution ; (c) Emulation ; {d) Temperature of 
the Body ; (c) Loss of Heat. 

11. What is a Sensation ? In which parts of the body is the 
sense of Touch most delicate, and in which p^rts is it least 
delicate? What are "tastea proper"? What is the ** flavour " 
of an onion really? 

12. How are Voice, Speech, and Whispering produced 
respectively ? 



BOTANY. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Females.) 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Describe fully the structure of the stem of an I: 
shot (Canna), and compare it with the structure of the sten 
balsam. 

2. Name the parts of a perfect leaf. What are the fun< 
of each part? Name leaves possessing— (1) Only one of 
portions ; (2) two of them ; and (3) all of them. 

3. Define vernation and sestiyation. Name plants 
possess valvate, imbricate, conduplicate, revolute, involui 
convolute organs. 

4. Name the divisions found in the bark of a eucalypt 
state their functions. Show, by diag^ms, the cellular stn 
of each layer. 

6. What is meant by transpiration ? Describe in deta 

{)roce8S by which transpiration is maintained, and show ho 
oes is made good. 

6. Define fibro-vascular bundles. Show, by diagrams, 
position (1) in a monocotyledon, and (2) in a dicotyledon, 
work is performed by these bundles ? 

7. Name the principal mineral foods of plants. Ho 
these absorbed ? and where are they manufactured into oi 
substances ? 

8. What gaseous substances are absorbed by plants ? 
is done with each after absorption ? 

9. What is an inflorescence? What is the difference bet 
a definite and an indefinite inflorescence? What fon 
inflorescence are found on the following plants :— Oats, vei 
fig, pineapple, bunya, wall flower, and grape vine ? 

10. How is cross-fertilisation brought about— (1) Whi 
flower has a tubular corolla ; (2) when the flower is flat, or si 
like a plate ; and (3) when the corolla is personate ? 

11. Describe the structure of the seed (1) of the M< 
Bay chestnut (Bean- tree) and (2) of the maize. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

ISth December, 1906— A ft emootiy 2 to 5. 
Sketch maps must be drawn on as large a scale as t 
foolscap page will admit. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Cla 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Write in small hand- 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow. 

2. Draw a map of New Zealand, showing the coast fes 
political divisions, and chief towns. 

3. Name the rivers of Great Britain and Ireland tha 
into the North Sea, the Irish Sea, and the English Ch 
respectively, and describe the Thames. 

4. From what countries does England obtain the folio 
—Wheat, flax, sugar, raw cotton, hemp, coffee, jute, rubbe 
hides. 

5. Describe briefly the agricultural, animal, and m 
productions of New Zealand, also its imports and exports. 

6. State what and where are the following :—Iona 
Deccan, Belfast, Tongariro, Harrogate, Waterford. places i 
Victoria, and places named Eraser. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second CI 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. As specimens in copy-setting, write in small h 
Berne, the capital of Switzerland, is situated on the Rivei 
in round hano— Bio^phy ; and in plain print — Laidley. 

2. Name the Bntisn Jrossessions in Asia ; and write d« 
tive notes on Ceylon. 

3. Draw a map of British South Africa, showing its 
drainage, and chief towns. 

4. Where are the following places, and for what an 
noted :— Valetta, Kur^thi, Winnipeg, Rangoon, Wei-hi 
and Khartum? 

5. Describe the foreign trade of Canada, and give d< 
tive notes of its ports, 

6. Name the self-gov«min^ colonies of the British 
India Islands ; and give a description of Jamaica. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Clo 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Write in small hand— 

(a) Say after me, and try to say 
My very words, as if each word. 
Came from you ; 
and in text hand— Hughenden. 

(6) Print in German text— Germany. 

2. Draw a map of Wales, showing its physical featur 
chief towns. 

3. State clearly the conditions that modify the climai 
country, and contrast the climates of England and Irelanc 

4. Writ« descriptive notes on the following pla 
Limerick, Falkirk, Queenstown, Crewe, Wick, and Grims 

5. Name in order, from north to south, the couni 
Ireland, with their chief to^nis, that border on the Irish i: 

6. Name, in the order of their importance, the ri\ 
Scotland, and write descriptive notes on the Clyde and th 



Por AHmwiion »* Pninl-Teueher of tlie Fourth CIb^k. 

[One huur unci a-hiilf Blluwed.) 

!. Give k hrirf daspriptioii of Biiaaia, under (he fnllowinB 
llMdingB :— Phyaimtl [mtuivs. cumuiei-cv, ^"veniiiietit. and 

2. Dmw a map •>! the ewt ctUMt rif Asia rnim Eut CB|ie tii 
Cape Cktnbodia, mdioitini; itH naturaJ fmtureH, und adjnisnt 

1. Kunw the nrera Hawing into the Blaek, UKapian. nnd 
Baltic Shu. State *hio whore thpy rise, atid what iiuportAiit 
' wiu are aiiualed on (hair hanks. 

4. Slate as clearly a* you can the nausea ot the viu-ying 
Impti!! -f day and nig-ht. llluBtrate by diagrama. 

a. KipUtn fully how the length of a degree on the earth's 
sirfiee liBH bem determinMl. 

(i, ^¥ltat circumstances ore favourahle to tli9 (onnntiau of 

(•"and " hoar frosl," and whiit nnfuvnuralile ! 



I Teacher of the Third Clas 
ehoiir>all.>wKl.) 

II tbe f.,n.™ 

inl BlilgH. E<| 
>nil Iwitheral Lii 



3. (a) What nr« laocheimenal Lini'::! 

lb) Exiilaln why, at the South Pole, thn sun doea nr 
for nwiiy weeks logi'thor Omw diiignii 



(a) What is meant >>y " Oravitatian " ! Stale Ihe two 

law* of gTKTitation upon shich tidnl phenomenn 
roainly depend. 

the moon eierta IUotb tidal pro- 
n the auiL 

|i-) Drnw K diagrani (with brier explanation) to illustml'' 
the cautie of the delay in the appMirance of tides 
on auoceanve daya. 
.'i, (a) Deicribe the Torricellian etperiinent. 

(b) Explain what carreotiocis ore necesaory in Ihe reading 

of a bnrometet for purpoaes of aecuratu com- 

psriaun with other baron^elBra in u given diatricl. 

8. E»pUin the use of the wet and dry bulb thermometer. 

7. Di«tin|tuiBh between a chemioal union and ft meehaiilcal 

Allure. How would you deroonalrate to a clsaa of pupila the 



8, Uniw a aystemiif idobars repreaenlini 



eondition.1, 
IhHimncipHldistnictionB between cyclonic and nnticyclunii 
tystcuw of ieubun. 

It. l)r»w an outline map of Auntralia showing the directioi 
nf thoohiff Oi«an Currents nnd Prevailing Windt. 



ion as Tenclier of tlic Second I' 
(Three hunrs allnwed.) 



if.TfrMy of Ksciprocity. 

S. (a) Comment on the iraportunce of L'old Storase and 

Uuining an faelora in the devnlopnieiil of trude 

between RngLind and (Juecnslnnd. 

(b) Give n ooncise account of the oonditioii of our Sugar 

Industry. 

1 " Mountains have uaually u wet and a dry aide." Illus- 

IMa the truth of thin statement by reference to the mountain 

■yMem of Queensland, and show in what way our Queensland 

{Ndnctii luid induatriea are influeneed by the Great Dividing 

L From what parte of Che Empire lire Wolfram, Molybdenite. 
Onnai, Anthracite, Phormium. and Teak obtained! In what 
isdwtriea are these comnioditiea aeveraily used ? 

B. Explain the effect of geographical couditiotut on National 
CbwKter. and illustrate your remarks by referenoe to the pe<)ple 
of Holland, %ypt, and Urozil. 

B. Draw a map of the Indian Ocean, flhowing the eountriea 
forming its boundaries, the principal eommeroi^ ateani routes, 
ud the principal trading portA. Distinguish the countrifH 
behmging to or under the protection of European States. 

T. Wbat are Sun Spotii! How fa the sphericity of the sun 
determined from them f what other important facts regarding 
the tun are Itameil from their movements ! 

& (o) "To Eratosthenea belongn the credit of having first 
applied a true principle for the solution of the 
problem of meeauring the earth. " 
Describe the observations mode by the philosopher men- 
aaed, to which the fon^oing statement refers. 

(M What reasons have wo for lielieving the earth bi b»- 
flattened at the Poles? 



ENGLTSir GEAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

191A Dcetmber—MorAi„g, 9'30 in IS*). 

ioTIt *rtB. EXAHIHSEB 0>- ALL Clabsbs.— In detailed analyaia 
the apiciil word or phrase affected by i>t>ier Wtirdt or 
phra.ir« mnat be iJ.>arly stateal. In par>ing there roust 
be Riven (ir) 'he relatii'ina shown l>y pr"pi*iti.>n», (6) the 
etoflt nature i.f the objecla of tranritive lerba. |r) the 
word". pbraMiS, nr olioaea fi>r which proiiiins stand. 
of syulai need nut bo qunted unleu ■iiedally 



Mked fir. 
For AJmissio 

(I 



1 Bs Pupil- Teachpr of the Firs' Clns 
ne hour and a-hiiU allowed. ) 



1. Write a letter to a friend telling him how you spend your 
eninpi ; hnw much time you spend upon ench lea&on, the order 

whicb you study your loaaona, your methods of study, what 
creati-ins you have, and when yuu retire. 

2. (n) Mnkessiniple sentence with the followingelements:— 

The river overflowed. The river wsa the Brishane. 

This was in Februorj-. It happened on the fifth of 

the month. 
(M Change the following compiinnd seutence iiitoa ciimplei 

MintenoB :~The statement ia false and he knovm it. 
(c) Classify the clauSFH in the following at 

their ralationshipe to each other_:- 

why people should not UJ 

fiiutball." 
\il\ l''mme sentenciH nLowiug niriiur as different parts of 

(e| Parse the wonis in italics, and give the past Cense of 
eoirh of the verba in the following ;— 
" ToWfor theftraw.f 
Bravt Kempniifelt is g ne. 
' at leB-Dghl is fought: 



* the rifle as well as play 



fi.aUstaea.DR) 
His work of glu 



3. (ii) Give the root and it; 
followinp words it 
toeurootive. promontory, traiialnta. vi 
I'-) Frame sentonces to show that you clearly understand 
the meanings of these worda. 

For Admission as Pnpil- Teacher of the Second Class. 

[One hour and o-half ollowrd. ) 



1. Write a lettor to r 
football, or tennia, giving 
you hhve played in, or wit 
in Che old ooontry, teUing 1 
Day, in Quesoiiland i 



s interested in cricket, 
■ description of a match which 
J . _ . — :.g n letter, Co a friend 
It your last Christmas 
in your friend, giving 



deacription uf Christmas Dny as spent in the old country ; 
write the autobiography ot u butlerfly or a fr. g. 

2. Correct the following, and give your r osons for 
correctioiui you make : — 

(a) I do not reoomuiend Cho«e bind of amuiwinRiitA. 

[b) This is Che man which gained the prize. 
(ri He and they we know, but who art thou ! 
(>[) We shall discuss each [nrCiculHr in their order, 
(r) Go and lay down. 

3. Smilct on sad Misfortune's brow, 
i^citt Hefloction's hand can trace. 
And o'er the cheek of sorrow Ikmie 
A uiebincholy grace ; 
While Hope proltHigs our happier hour. 
Or •Utpmt shiidefl that darkly lower, 
And blacken round our wnary way, 
IriliU with a gleam of distant day. 

(n| Parse the words in italics in the aliove passage. 

(b) Eiplain the apostrophe in Misfortune's. Write down 

the possessive cone plural number of woman, oi, 
mouse, child, and Banin-iuw. 

(c) Give Che comparative and suprrtative of the following 

adje€!tive« ;— Evil, little, old, »ad, bad, happv, gay. 

Uowing 

read, lead, tread. 
<r) Classify Che clauses in the last four lines of the above 

ex CrocC, and sCaCe their relationship to each other. 
(/) Give examples of vehcn introducing different kinds of 
clauses. 

4. Give the root and its meniiing from which each of Che 
illowing words is derived ; and make sentence* to show that 
riu clearly understand the meanings of the words :— 

Contemporary, circumvented, disliKaCe, inscription, 
loquacious, nominal. 



For Adm 



(Ot 



IS Pupil-Teacher of Ihe Third Clua 
9 hour and a-half a'lowcil.) 



i. (a) Write out and exemplify the rules of Syntax relating 
to the uses of the Infinitive Mood. 
\lj) Wiite the rulee of orthograi<hy relatini; to the KpellinR 
of such words as— Ri-ieive. bclieva. missDcnt. 
disappoint, judging, changeable. 



i 
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2. Give the meaning of each of the following extracta, and 
expand aa fully aa you can the idea contained in any one of 
them:^ 

(i.) ** Many a shaft at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant." 

(ii.) " Ring out the narrowing lust of gold." 

(iii.) " Many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetneas on the desert air." 

5. Giye the derivation of —Apprehension, excursion, con- 
venticle, iniquitous, complement, duplicity, nascent, oration, 
affluence, adjudicate. 

4. Parse the italicised words in the following paesages, and 
classify the clauses in the passage marked (6)— 

(a) '* These few precepts in thy memory 

See thou eharaeter,*^ 

(b) *' See that the balanced scale be such, 

Tou neither fear nor hope too much, 
For disappointment's not the thing ; 
It is pride or passion poiiUt the sting." 

6. The following passage is from the Fourth Reading Book. 
You are required to explain, as for a class, the italicised phrases 
and sentences : — 

"The hand of the blind man goes with him cu an eye 
through the streets, and safely threads for him all 
the deviout wayt; it peruses books for him, and 
quiekena the long hourt by its silent readings; when 
the tongue is dumb, and the ear stopped, its fingers 
aveak eloqutntly to the eye^ and enable it to discharge 
the unwmtcd office of a listener.^* 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed. ) 

1. Classify the clauses in the following passages,'and show 
their mutual relationship : — 

(a) '* If thou would*8t have me paint 

The home, to which, could love fulfil its prayers. 
This hand would lesid thee, listen.'' 

(6) " But knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temperance over appetite, to know 
In manner what the mmd may well contain : 
Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind." 

2. Give the derivation of :— Cyclopeedia, complement, 
duplicity, gramophone, orthoepy, acoustics, psychology, friar. 

S. Explain, as to a dasft, the meaning of each of the following 
sages :— 

(i.) '* For faithful to its sacred page. 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the tvpe grow pale with age, 
That flrst spoke peaoe to man.'' 

(ii.) ** The air is a sewer, into which^ with every breath 
we draw, we cast vast quantities of dead animal 
matter t it is a laboratory for purification in 
which that matter is compounded, and wrought 
again into wholesome and healthful shapes." 

4. Parse fully the italicised words in the following passages :— 

(a) *' These few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character." 

(6) ** It is pride or passion points the sting." 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

(Three hours allow.ed.) 

L Explain, as to a class, the meaning of the following pas- 
■age:— 

*' And statesmen at her council met, 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet^ 
By shaping some august decree. 
Which Kept her throne unshaken still. 
Broad based upon her people's will." 

2. (a) Comment suitably on the grammar of such idioms 
as— •* Somehow or other," "It is me," " You are 
not a jot the wiser," ** A little more and he had 
been killed," "Woe worth the day," "You play 
me false." 

(b) What faults are to be found with such expressions 
as—*' He is a reliable man," " I expected to have 
found him," "Our mutual friend"? 

8. Give the derivation of— Euphony, idiom, philology, 
solecism, sjmonym, dialect, orthoepy, syllable, gramophone, 
advantage. 

4. Classify the clauses in the following passage, and show 
their mutual reUitionship :— 

" Scenes formed for contemplation, and to nurse 
The g^rowing seeds of wisdom, that suggest. 
By every pleasing image they vresentt 
Reflections such <is meliorate the heart. 
Compose the passions, and exalt the mind, 
Sdenee suoh as these, it is man's supreme delight 
To fill with riot, and defile with bfoodL" 



5. Parse fully the italicised words in the foregoing passage. 

6. Explain the terms— Prosody, verse, stanza, rh3rthm, 
rhyme, metre, foot. Give an example of each of the following 
measures:— Iambic heptameter, trochee, anapest, dactyl. 

7. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 

(a) A taste for reading. 
(6) Australian defence, 
(c) Education should train the mind, not merely store it. 

8. What is meant by pr^is writing ? Give a brief abstract 
of any one of the following poems : — 

(i.) "The Destruction of Sennacherib's Army." 
(ii.) " The Well of St. Keyne." 
(iii.) "The DownfaU of PoUnd." 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Give, in brief outline, Macaulay's views on the moral 
principles involved in Clive's acceptance of gifts from Meer 
Jaffier and other native princes after the battle of Plassey. 

2. Write short explanatory notes on the Jauts, the Rohillas, 
the Mahrattas. 

3. '* Not a single great ruler in history can be absolved bv a 
judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one or two unjustifiable 
acts. Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, Maurice the deliverer 
of Germany, William the deliverer of Holland, his great 
descendant the deliverer of England, Murray the good regent, 
Henry IV. of France, Peter the Great of Russia, Cosmo the 
father of his country ; how would the best of them pass such a 
scrutiny?" Explain the first sentence in the above passage. 
Who were the great personages referred to, and of what unjustifi- 
able act was each of them guilty ? 

4. (a) Several eminent commentators refer to Mad>€th aa 

Shakespeare's masterpiece. Show wherein the 
chief merits of the drama lie. 

(6) Explain the following extracts from the play, and say 
by whom and under what circumstances each was 
spoken : — 

(i. ) " To be thus is nothing. 

But to be safely thus,— Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his rovalty of nature 
Begins that which would be feared." 

(ii. ) " Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. " 
(iii.) "The Ubour we delight in physics pain." 

(iv. ) " Come sealing night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day." 

(v.) " The very firstlings of my heart shaU be 
The firstlings of my hand. " 

5. " Thackeray's was the manner of comedy, which recog- 
nises that of good and ill all characters are made, and which 
developes its story through the character, rather than through 
the circumstances." 

What is meant by the expression, "Developes its story 
through the character rather than through the circumstances' ? 
How IS the latter part of the above statement borne out in the 
description of characters in Vanity Fair ? 

6. Sketch briefly the character of Miss Crawley. Show 
Thackeray's sense of humour in his portraiture of the following 
members of Miss Crawley's household : — Miss Briggs, Mrs. 
Firkin, Mr. Bowles. 

7. ExpUin the following extracts from Pope's "Essay on 
Criticism" : — 

(a) " Those oft are strataarems which errors seem. 
Nor is it Homer nods, but that we dream." 

(6) " If where the rules not far enough extend. 

Since rules were made but to promote their end, 

Some lucky licence answer to the full 

The intent proposed, that licence is a rule." 

(c) " His praise is lost who stays till all commend." 

» 

8. " Hear how Timotheus' varied lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise ! 
While at each change the Son of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love ; 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 
And the world's victor stood subdued by sound.** 

What poem does Pope here refer to, and who was its 
author? Who were "Timotheus" and "the Son of Lybian 
Jove " ? Explain the last two lines. 

9. Write a brief biographical sketch of any one of the 
following authors :— 

(1) Lord Macaulay. 

(2) William Makepeace Thackeray. 

(3) Alexander Pope. 
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HISTORY. 

19M December — Afternoon, 2 to 5. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed. ) 

1. Give the ziamee of— 

(i.) The 6r8t Oovernor of Queensland ; 

(ii.) The present Governor ; 

(iii.) The Grovemor-Geueral of the Communwoalth ; 
(iv.) The preHent Prime Miniat«>r of England ; 

(▼.) Hifl predeceiisor. 

2. Enumente four great industrial inventionfl of the 18th 
century, and give the names of the rtsspective inventors. 

Sk Write what you know regarding— 

" The Black Hole of Calcutta** ; or— 
"The Charge of the Light Brigade." 

4. Tell briefly the story of either one in each of the following 
grwps:- 

(i.) The Massacre of Glencoe ; or— The Jacobite Kising 
of 1745. 

(ii.) The Reform Bill of 1H32 ; or— The Repeal of the 
Com Laws. 

(iii) The Jameacm Raid ; or— The Siegfof LadyHmith. 

(iv.) The Eureka Stockade; or— The Discovery of Gold 
at Gympie. 

For Admisson as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed. ) 

L Write brief explanatory note** on— Danelaw, weregild, 
fyrd« KDtige, purveyance. 

1 What is meant by Bretwalda ? How many Bretwaldas 
weretboe? Name as many of tlwrn as you can, distinguishing 
those that are noted as lawmakers. 

3. State shortly the particulars connected with the Battle of 
die Standard. 

4. (a) Enumerate the dominions of Henry If., and state 

how he came by such extensive piJKsessions. 
(6) Describe briefly the history of the closing years 
(11S5-1189) of this monarch's reign. 

fii Give an account of the quarrel lietweon John and the 
Pope. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Write brief explanatory notes on the following :— Statute 
of Tressons, Statute of Pro victors. Statute of I«alx>urer8, the 
"Fnleamed " Parliament, '• Burnt Candlemas. " 

2L (a) Name the three real oaunes of the ** Hundred Years* 
War.»» 

(6) Show clearly the gniunds on which Edward III. InumhI 
his claim to the Crown of France. 

Sk Give particulars regarding the reduction of Wales by 
Id ward L 

4. (a) Make a genealogical table to show the descent of the 
Lancastrian and Yorkint Kings from Kdwnrrl III. 

(6) Name ten battles fought during the Wars of the 
Roses, and state by wnich side each was won. 

& Write a short account of John Wiclif. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

L Write brief explanatory notes on the following:— Pil- 
pimsge of Grace, Millenarv Petition, Self-denying Ordinance, 
Habess Corpus Act, Trial of the Seven Bishops. 

% Comment suitably on either of the following statements :— 

(«) "Henry VII. did not try to make England great, 
but safe and prosperous." 

(6) "Apart from political triumphs, the pride of the 
Klizal)ethan age was its literature." 

Sw The Civil War, 1642-1046, falls int<j thrw clearly- 
defined periods. Indicate them, and aiva a summary of eac^li. 

1 Name the measures passed against Disstrnters in the reign 
of CSiarles II., and state shortly the provisi<ins of any one of 
them. 

5. Give a brief account of the Monmouth Rebellion. 

For Admission as Teacher of tlie Third (Mass. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

L CHve the seven clearly marked periods of the ** Second 
Hundred Years* W^ar" (1681M815). 

2L Locate by means of a sketch-map the following places 
BCDtkmed in your history :— A usterlitz, IkidajoR, I'lenneim, 
Brest, CnruDna, Fontennv, Fuentes d'Onoro, Malpla(]uet, 
IfareogQ, Ondenarde. Ramillies, St. Vincent, Steinkirk, Torres 
Yedrasi, Toulon, Tiafalgar, Utrecht, Vittoria, Walcheren. 

3L Describe with a plan any one of the following battles : — 
Nile, Quebec, Trafalgar, Waterloo. 

4. fiOw do you account for the distress in England after the 
Battle of Waterlflor 

6l What do yon know of the state of public education in 
~ up to 1670, and of Forster's Blementary Education Act T 



6. Select either (1) a king, (2) a statesman, (8) a bishop, or 
(4) a poet who lived during the period, and describe his character 
and explain his importance. 

7. Write explanatory notes <m — Olive Branch, Pragxnatio 
Sanction, Wood's Halfpence, Jenkins's Ear, Protection, Radicals, 
Jingoes. 

8. What historical events are connected with the following 
dates :-1706. 1713, 1720, 1780. 1799. 1805, 1815, 1818, 1882. 1848. 
1H57, 18H6 ? 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Select an influential statesman, and describe his character 
and work. 

2. W^rite notes of a le.sson on the origin and growth of 
Parliament. 

3. State the questions at issue between Henry II. and 
Bec^ket, and show how far they were solved by the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. 

4. Relate the events which hd to the enforcf'd passing of 
Magna Charta. Whit pnjvisirmf* in it secured the rights of the 
tcnants-in -chief, the right (>[ the nation to control taxation, the 
better administration of justice, ihe rights of the church ? 

5. Mention, with dnte^ if you can, risings in the times of the 
Tudors which were due to discontent caused t)v religious changes, 
taxation, or poverty. Gi\e a short account of oiie of them. 

ii. Distinguish l)etween the tenets of the Presbyterian and 
Independent parties in the matter of politics and church 
government. 

7. Write a short account of the follo«%'ing :— The ^wth of 
wealth bnd prosperity in England during the reign of Elizalteth ; 
Elizabeth and the Puritans ; the causes of the literary activity in 
: he reign of Elizabeth. 

8. Descrilje with a phn the Battle of Trafalgar ; or— 
Relate briefly the origin i>nd progrfss of British supremacy 

in India, illustrating with a map. 

9. What went the principal reforms since 1820 which have 
taken place reganliug relit^ious toleration, child labour, education, 
freedom of trade ? Name the persons to whose advocacy they 
were chiefly due. 



SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

20fh Derethher—Morning, O'SO to 12-30. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Print in German text the word "Scholastic," and write 
as a largo-hand copy the words ** Great Britain. " 

2. Vpon what does the discipline of a school depend ? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

8. What is meant by inductive teaching? How would you 
employ it in a lesson on the structure and functions of a flower ? 

4. Name the chief faults in the articulation and enunciation 
of our children, and state how you correct them. 

5. By what me^ins should spelling be taught? Give your 
answer as for a school of tive cla.sses. 

G. How would you give a flrst lesson on the mensuration of 
the circle to a Fifth Class? 

For Admission as Teacher of the Tliird Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Write the following copies :— In half-text, the words 
"Technical College"; in small hand, "Socrates was a philo- 
sopher. " 

2. Comment on the following statement: — "The teacher's 
manner should Ikj courteous and kind, yet magisterial.^ 

3. Give the teaching notes necessary for a lesson on "The 
formation of clouds." 

4. What reascm would y(»u give to a Fifth Class for the 
anomalies in English s|x>lling ? 

5. What directions would you give to a young pupil-teacher 
to ensure careful supervision c>f a writing lesson ? 

0. How d<> you teach Sectmd Class pupils to construct their 
own multiplication tables ? 

7. Sketch your plans for a flrst lesson on the physical 
geography of Queensland. 

8. What an^ the main aims of a teacher of history ? 

9. How do you t^ach etymology to a Fifth Class ? 

10. Write teaching notes for a lesstm in model drawing, the 
subject being a cylinder. 

11. ."^et down concisely your instructions to a class about to 
attempt their first paraphrase. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. The l)est way to secure attention is to make the le«on 
enjoyable. How do you obtain this result in your geography 
lesiions ? 

2. How would you advise a newlv appointed head teacher 
with regard to the rules which he should enforce in his school ? 

3. By what means do you cultivate a good tone in yonr 

school? 
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4. * Proceed from the knovm to the unknown." How would 
you obey this direction in a first lesson on simple multiplication ? 

5. What is meant by ellipsis in questioning ? What are its 
chief faults ? 

6. Set down the advice which you would give a pupil- teacher 
when preparing his first full notes of a lesson. 

7. How do you select your passages for recitation ? What 
advantages are gained by learning and repeating poetry ? 

8. What are your rules when classifying new scholars ? 

9. Draw out a time-table for the third half-year of a second 
class. With the exception of the last half-hour, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday must have similar lessons, as also Tuesday 
and Thursday. 

10. Set down methodically the requireuients in drawing for 
the different classes of pupils. 

11. State the course to be followed when there is no atten- 
dance through stormv weather or other unforeseen cause. What 
Regulation deals with the subject ? Quote it. 



MUSIC. 



20th December — Afletnoon, 3*30 to 5. 
For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

1. Write Figure I. so as to sound an octave higher, using 
the tenor clef. Letter and name each note. 

2. (a) Write on a .staff, using the F clef, six notes witliout 

accidentals, which, when played on the piano, will 
sound the same as the notes given in Figure II. 
{h) Lower the first three notes of Figure II. a semitone, 
and raise the last three a semitone, using the proper 
signs. 

3. (a) Write out Figure III., doubling the value of each 

note. 

(6) Rewrite Figure III., using rests instead of notes. 
Name each note and rest in both cases. 

4. Say what the following sig^ mean:— f., p., cresc., rit., 
rail., mp., dim., accel. 

5. Rewrite Figure IV. in short score. 

6. Describe the modulator you would use in class, and the 
method you would adopt in order to teach children how to pitch 
the sounds Doh, Me, Soh. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

1. Write on a stave with the G clef the major scales of G 
and F. Draw a staff modulator of both scales, clearly marking 
Doh, Me, Soh, Doh^ {Set note after questions for Admission as 
Tear.her of the Third Clans.] 

2. (a) To what class of time do the following sigrnatures 

respectively belong :— f, |, if, f, |? 

(6) What is the time signature for three dotted minims in 
a bar? 

(r) State the difference between simple and compound 
time. 

3. By adding dots or shortening the value of the notes, turn 
Figure I. into (a) a bar of compound duple time ; (6) a bar of 
simple triple time ; (c) a bar of compound quadruple time. 
Write the time signatures to each example. 

4. Complete Figure II. by using the proper rests. 

5. State what you consider to be essential to secure pure 
tone in singing. 

B'or Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

1. Complete Figure I. with either notes or rests, marking 
the accents. The notes or rests may be placed either before or 
aifter the notes given. 

2. Write on a staff the si^atures of the minor keys to 
which the following are respectively the leading notes ;— E, G 
sharp, D, B. 

.3. Write the following scales : — B major, C sharp minor 
(melodic), F minor (harmonic). Mark the semitones. 

4. Before each note in Figure II. write a diatonic semitone 
below, and after each note write a chromatic semitone above. 

5. (a) State your method of teaching in class simple common 

and simple triple time. 

(h) Write out two monotone time exercises, of six bars 
each, in | and ^ rhythm. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

1. Transpose Figure I. into the key of F sharp minor. 
Give the meaning of any words or signs used. 

2. Write in the alto clef the scale of C minor (melodic) 
descending, in the tenor clef B flat minor (harmonic) ascending, 
and in the bass clef the relative minor scale of B major (both 
forms). 

3. Write out ^gure II., naming ^ach chord and figuring 
where necessary, 

4. Invert the intervals in Figure III., and name the inver- 
sions. 



5. Rewrite Figure IV. correctly, according to the time 
sigrnature given, marking the accents. 

6. (a) Write a simple melody of about twelve notes in the 

key of G on a staff modulator, introducing the 
sharpened fourth (Fe). 
(6) Describe your method of teaching simple sight read- 
ing from a modulator. 
. [An example of a staff mo:liUator in the key of E would he a 
stave with a block mark on the first line and the fourth space, 
indicating the Doh. ] 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

1. Write the following intervals : — 

(a) A major seventh on the super-tonic of E major. 

(6) An augmented second on the leading note of G 

minor, 
(c) A diminished fifth on the sub-dominant of C sharp 

major. 

2. Add treble, alto, and tenor parts to Figure I. 

3. Add alto and tenor parts to Figure II. 

4. Harmonize the melody given at Figure III. The 
harmony may consist of as simple chords as possible. 

5. State your method of teaching children (a) to keep time ; 
(h) to produce pure tone in singing. 



ALGEBRA. 
2l8t December—Momivg, 930 to 1230. 
%* All the details of the work mudt be given. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Find the sum of 6a - (2r» - 6) and 6 - (3a - 2b), and 
subtract a - 2b from the result. 

2. (i.) Distinguish between coefficient and index. 

(ii.) How should aaa 66 o dddd ee be written? 

(iii.) What is meant by the dimjtnsions of a term? How 
many are contained in 3x'y^ ? 

3. If X = 3pa;» - px - 4, and Y = 16 + 9X - 39X*. find the 
value of 9X + pY. 

4. What is the value of— 

(i.) x=» - (x - 2) + 3 (x« - 2 - 5«) when x = - 2? 
(ii.)6« v/{ce« - v/e» - c» (2c + VO }whea6 = 2, c = 4. 



e = 5? 



5. (i.) The product of (x + 8) and (x - 7) - x* + x - 56. 

Show how each term in the result is obtained, 
(ii.) Give a rule for each of the following results :— 
(a + 6)» = a» + 2o6 + 6". 
(x + y) ix - y) = X* - y*. 

6. Find the product of 3x (x - 3) + 2 (2x« + 1) and 4 (x - 1) 
- (X - 9). 

7. Divide ax* - (a* + 6) x' + 6* by ox - 6. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. (a) How many men will be required to do in x hours what 

y men can do in xz hours ? 
(6) What is the product of three consecutive numbers of 
which the least is n / 

2. If 6 = 2, c = 4, and rf = 6, find the value of— 




6» - {V(6* + l) + 2} + {be - ^{bc) 

3. If X stands for x - a, and Y for 2x + a, find the product 
of X + Y and X + 2Y. 

4. Reduce the following expressions to a simple fraction : — 

.. V , o 3a (3 - a) 



M-; 


a- — . 


oa — 


a - 


2 


(ii.) 


2a 


56 
I2y "^ 


Be 

Az 


• 


(iii.) 


Sab 
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4a6* 

X 

9b* c 


X 


.5a<; 
8a«6 



5. (a) Show that— 

X4-7 3x . o^^i/Q^ ii\ 7x -35 
-y- -^-(a.-2)+i(3x-ll) = -^^. 

(6) Solve the following equation :— 
(x - 3)« - (x - 4)« = 3. 

6. A man's age is three times that of his son ; in fifteen 
years it will be double that of his son. How old is each now ? 

7. At an examination A obtained 11 marks less than B. If 
he had gained half as many marks again as he did, he would 
have beaten B by 17. How many marks did each receive ? 
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For Admission as IhtpiV-TccuJi^tr of 016- Third/ Class. 
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For AdmlMion as Pupil-Teaoher of the First Class. 



IS EF represents 1 mile 8 furlongs. Set off from 
IS distance representing 1 mile. Mark the sub- 
ums for furlongs. Construct the scale to measure 



2. Copy the plan of the building to a scale of i-in 

2 feet. 



za' 






=j::::::iir 



«n 



It 



*• 23 



30'— 



1^ 



I 



L mske an angle of 45^; at B an angle of 75^; at C 
in angle of 120^. 



4. Draw any two lines to cross each other. 

angles thus formed. 



Bisect a 



B 



ihei within the triangle parallel to each side of it 
at a distance of 1 inch. 



6. Draw a line 9 feet long. From a height of %\ feet a 
it, let fall a perpendicular. Scale, i-inch to 1 foot 



For AdiniB8ion as Pupil-Teaoher of the Third Glass. 



let an iBOBceles triangle haying an altitude pf 
hea, and angles at the base equal to the giren 



2. Draw a line 8 yards 1 foot lone, and cut o£E three-fifths 

(if it. Scale, i-inch = 1 foot. 



be a dicle in the given triangle. 



4. CouBtruct a right-angled triangle having its hypotenuse 
equal to AB, and one of its acute angles equal to the 
angle CDE. 




B 




tbe two points M and N draw lines to meet upon 
the giTon line OP at equal angles. 

N 



6. Find a point A in the given line BG which shall be equi- 
distant from the two given points, D and B. 



D 



B 



For Admission as Papil-Teacher of the Fourth Glass. 



1. In the given circle inscribe three equal semicircles. 




2. CouBtruct an isosceles triangle with an altitude < 
AB, and its perimeter equal to bT. 



B 



•^. Describe a circle to touch the two converging lines aud 
to pass through the poiot M between them. 



4. Describe a regular pentagon about the given cii 




5. A wheel 2^ feet diameter drives by means of a band 
another wheel If feet diameter. The centres of the 
wheels are 4 feet apart. Show the position of the 
drivmg band. Scale, i-inch = 1 foot. 



6. Within the given circle inscribe six equal circh 

touching two others. 




Por AdmiBsion as Pupil- Teacher of the Second Claas. 



1. Draw the straw hat. 

2. The drawing is to be as large as the paper will admit. Small drawings will be 

held to be of little Talue. 

8. Ruling and measurins are forbidden, except that the pencil may be held between 
the eye and the object, to estimate apparent dimensions. 



For Admiaaion as Teacher of the Third Glass. 



1. Draw the cube, pyramid, and ring. 

2. The drawing is to be as large as the paper will admit. Small drawings will be 

held to be of little value. 

8. The pencil may be used to estimate the relative apparent sises of the objects or 
parts of the objects to be drawn, but only by holding it between the eye 
and the objects. All other forms of measuring, ruling, or other mechanical 
means of execution are strictly forbidden. 



Por Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 











S/D£ Eleva\ 


TION 














Ground i 


• 

^LAN 















I. The diagrams give the plan and side elevation of a simple monument. Repre- 
sent it in perspective. The object is to touch the picture line two feet 
to the spectator's left, and the long sides to vanish to th^ l^i^ «X» «.w.^«^ 
of 80^ 

^c&ie, i'ineb to 1 foot. Eye, 10 feet from P.P., 5 ieet a\>o^^ Qr.P. 
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Por AdmiBsion as Fapil-Teaoher of the FoartH Class. 

(Ooe honr and a-half allowed.) 

1. Divide f«* + 2x« + J by S** + 2a: + |. 

2. Besolve into elementary factors— 

(i.) ax - bx •{■ ay - by. 
(ii.) a« + c« - 6« - a« - 2ac - 2W. 

3 Solve the following equations :— 



(i.) 4x - ^ = 11, 2x - 3a^ = 0. 



(ii.) 



1 



— — » 



y z 



4 3 ^ 4 

X If z 



4. Extract the square root of — 



3. Solve the equations— 



V -3x» + 

4 



28z« 
S 



- 2x + i. 



5. Extract the cube root of — 

»• - 3ax» + 5a»«* - 3a*x - a«. 

G. In pajring two bills, one of which exceeded the other by 
one-third of the less, the change out of a £5-note was half the 
diflference of the bills. What were their amounts ? 

7. A and B have two guineas between them : If A gives B 
a shilling for every penny B has, A will then have ten shillings 
lesA than B. How much hod each at first ? 



For Admission as Teacher of the Tliird Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. (a) What is the difference between an identity and an 

equation as those terms are ordinarily understood ? 

(6) Enunciate the four axioms on which the process of 
solving simple equations depends. 

(e) Frame a question which would be symbolically repre- 
sented by the «>xpre8sion— 

4x 

V + 2 = 2x - 4. 

5 

{d) Explain why the term *' Greatest Common Measure'* 
as used in arithmetic is inappropriate when applied 
to algebraical quantities. 

2. Divide 3ac* + 14af' - 6x» - 12 - 4a:* by «• - 2 by using 
detached coefficients. 

3. Resolve into factors — 

(i.) am ~ an - bm -^ bn - cm + en. 

(ii.) a* + 6* - 18a«6«. 
(iii.) 32x« - 60* - 27. 
(iv.) o* + 6» - m» - n« - 2a6 - 2»m. 

(v.) (x + y)» + « + y. 

4. Find the H.C.F. of 4a» + 14a* + 20o» -f 70o» and 8a' + 
28a* - 8a* - 12a* + 56a». 

6. Find the L.C.M. qf ijm [mn - n«)«, 9 [m*n* - m*n*), 
12n (i»* + mn)*. 



6. Find the cube root of — 
8a» _ 24a« . 48a 
6> b* "^ 

T. Solve the equation— 



6 a 



246» 86» 



8 20 6 , 24 10 17 ,„ 
X y z X y z 



8. Simplify — 
«' + xy 



.« _ 



y» 



2y 



3 



x*y - y^ x'y + 2xy* + y* y 



8 _ 



- y - X 



9. A farmer bought equal numbers of two kinds of cows — 
one kind at £4 a head, and the other at £6 a head. If he had 
expended his money equally in the two kinds, he would have had 
one cow more. Find how many cows he bought. 

10. A takes half an hour longer than B to walk 14 miles ; 
but if he had walked half as fast again as he did he would have 
taken 50 minutes less than B. Find their rates of walking. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 
1. Find the square root of — 



2. Simplify — 



(a) v/567 - \/448 + 14 %/f 
(t) 256^ - (9)-| ^3» - \ (576)^ 



(a) 




1 

y 



(6) «» - ar + 



(c) 



x-7 
X - 10 



+ 



19 
~ 216 
1 

~ 6 
90 
X* - X 

X -6 



= 33. 



X 
X 



-4 



« -9 



4. A train A starts to go from P to Q, two stations 192 miles 
apart, and travels uniformly. An hour later another train B 
starts from P, and« after travelling for 2 hours, comes to a point 
that A had passed 45 minutes previously. The rate of B is now 
increased bv 4 miles an hour, and it overtakes A just on entering 
Q. Find the rates at which they started. 

6. Find the sixth term of— 



(-i)" 



6. If a, 6, c be in geometrical progression, and x, y be the 
arithmetical means Vjetween a, b and &, c respectively, prove 
that— 



a 

- + 

X 



'-=2. 

y 



7. U the whole numlx^r of persons bom in any month be 
j^ of the wholo population at the bep^inning of the month, and 
the number of persons who die ^^n* "^d ^^^ number of months 
in which the population will be doubled. 

log. 2 = -3010300 ; log. 3 = 4771213 ; log. 7 = 8450980. 

8. A person has 20 acquaintances, 12 of whom are relatives. 
In how many ways may he invite 15 guests from among them so 
that exactly 8 of these are relatives ? 

9. If the square root of a number consists of 2n -f- 1 figures, 
when the first n + 1 of these have been obtained by the ordinary 
method, uhow how the remaining n figures may be found by 
division. 



GEOMETRY (NEW SCHEDULE). 

21*^ December — Ajtemoov, 2 to 5. 

DiBKCTiONS TO £x AMINBBS. — 1 . Draw figures where necessary 
to explain the snswers. 2. When an answer is shown on 
more than one page, the figure must be repeated on each 
page. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teachor of the Second Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. A. clock is started at noon : through what ang:les will the 
hour-hand have turned by (i.) 3'45 p.m. ; (ii.) 10 minutes past 
5 p.nL ? What will be the time when it has turned through 1724 
degrees? 

2. Make an angle AOB = iff* ; produce AO to C. By how 
much is the angle AOB leas than a right angle ? By how much 
is the angle BOC greater than a right angle ? 

3. Inscribe a regular hexagon in a circle with a diameter of 
2 inches. If lines are drawn from the angles of the hexagon to 
the centre of the circle, how many degrees are there in each of 
the angles at the centre ? 

4. Construct a triangle to the following measurements : — 
Angle C = 90** ; BC = 3*9 inches ; CA = 28 inches ; and 
measiu-e AB. 

5. From a point A, a surveyor goes 150 yards due East to B ; 
then 300 yards due North to C ; finally, 450 yards due West to D. 
Plot his course (scale 1 inch to 100 yards) and find how f ar D is 
from A. Measure the angle DAB, and say in what direction D 
bears from A. 

6. Name three properties of parallel straight lines. 

For Admission as Papil>Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Define and illustrate— Supplementary angles, vertically 
opposite angles, alternate angles, congruent figures, locus. 

2. If a straight line stands on another straight line, the sum 
of the two angles so formed is equal to two right angles. 

Prove this theorem and state its converse. 

3. Prove that the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to 
two right angles. 

4. The locus of a jpoint which is equidistant from two fixed 
points is the perpendicular bisector of the straight line joining 
the two fixed points. 

5. ABCD is an isosceles trapezium with AD = BC. Prove 
that the angle at C is equal to the angle at D. 

6. Find the locus of a point P which moves so that its 
perpendicular distances from two given straight lines AB, CD 
are equal to one another. 
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For Admission as Papil-TeacHer of the Fourth Glass. 
(One hour and a-balf allowed.) 

1. On the squared paper supplied to you plot the eig^ht points 
(0, 6), (3, 4), (5. 0), (4, - 3), (- S, 0). (0. -6), (- 4, 3). (- 4, - 3), 
and join the points. 

2. Prove that the area of a triangle is measured by half the 
produot of the base and the altitude. 

3. (a + 6)» = a* + 6« + 2 ab. 

State in words the geometrical theorem corresponding to the 
above algebraic formula, and prove the theorem. 

4. In a right-angled triangle, the square on the hjrpotenuae 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the sides containing the 
right angle. Draw the figu re and give direetionit for a eonttruetitm 
nteeiMary and mffieient for the proof of thit proposition. 

6. Equivalent triangles on equal bases are of the same 
altitude. 

6. F is any point on the base BG of a triangle ABO : £ is 
the mid-point of BC. KD is drawn parallel to AF. Prove that 
the triangle DFG is equal to half the triangle ABO. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Glass. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Prove that a straight line drawn from the centrt) of a 
circle to bisect a chord which is not a diameter is at right angles 
to the chord. 

2. Find the centre of a given circle. 

8. Inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

4. Prove that the opposite angles of any quadrilateral 
inscribed in a circle are supplementary. 

5. If the circumference of a circle be divided into n equal 
area, the points of division are the vertices of a regular n-gon 
inscribed in the circle. 

6. The area of a circle =: } radiuh x circumference of circle. 
Prove that this statement is approximately true. 

7. State and prove the converse of the Theorem of 
Pythagoras. 

8. Inscribe in a circle an isosceles triangle, the vertical angle 
of which is three times either angle at the base. Give construc- 
tion and proof. 

9. Draw a plan and find the area of a field in the following 
survey : — 

Yards. 



I 


To A 




1 


4H0 






360 


80 


70 


800 




100 


200 




60 


100 


80 


From 

1 


1) 


go North 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second ClasH. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. If two circles touch, the point of contact lies in the 
straight line through the centres. 

2. State and prove the converse of the theorem— Angles in 
the same seg^nient of a circle are equal. 

3. If a straight line touch a cirole» and from the point of 
contact a chord do drawn, the angles which this chord makes 
with the tangent are equal to the angles in the alternate 
segments. 

4. If a straight line £F drawn parallel to the base OD 
of a triangle BCD outs BC, BD in E, F respectively, then 

BE ^ BF 

BO BD 

6. If two triangles are equiangular, theif corresponding sides 
ara proportionaL Give dxreotiontfor con*truetion only. 

6. Find the mean proportional between two given straight 
lines. 

7. The locus of a point which is equidistant from two inter- 
secting straight lines consists of the pair of straight lines which 
bisect the angles between the two given lines. 

8. a* - 6* = (a + h) (a - 6). State this identity as a theorem, 
and give a geometrical proof of the theorem. 

9. Obtain the roots of the quadratic equation «* - Ox - 16 = 
br means of a graphical construction ; and test your result 
algebraically. Make your measurements in inches and tenths, 
aocording to the squared paper supplied. 

10. ^Of any two chords of a oirole, that which is nearer to the 
•entre is greater than one more remote. Prove this theorem, 
and state and prove its converse. 



GEOMETRY (EUCLID— OLD SCHEDULE). 

2\»t December — A^ernoortt 2 to 6. 

DiRBOTiONs TO ExAMiNBBH.— 1. Hall and Stevens' symbols 
and abbreviations may be used. 2. Any letters or 
figures may be used in the deductions ; and any letters 
oxcept A, B, and C in the book-work. 3. Wh^n an 
answer is shown on more than one page, the figure 
must l)e repeated on each page. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. If the square descrilted upon one of the sides of a triangle 
be equsl to the squares described upon the other two sides of it, 
the angle contained by these two siaes is a right angle. 

2. If a psrallelogram and a triangle be upon the same base 
and between the name parallels, the parallelogram shall be 
double of the triangle. 

8. Triangles upon the same base and between the same 
parallels are equal to one another. 

4. The opposite side-t and angles of a parallelogram are 
equal to one another, and the diameter bisects the parallologram. 

5. If a straight line falling on two other straight lines make 
the alternate angles equal to each other, these two straight lines 
shall be parallel. 

6. Define the quadrilateral figures mentioned by Euclid. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. In obtuse-angled triangles, if a perpendicular lie drawn 
from either of the acute angles to the oi)posite side produced, the 
square on the side subtending the obtuse angle is greater than 
the squares on the side containing the obtuse angle by twice the 
rectangle contained by the side upon w^hich, when produced, the 
perpendicular falls, and the straight line intercepted without the 
triangle between the perpendicular and the obtuse angle. 

2. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 
square on the whole line is equal to the squares on the two parts, 
together with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. 

3. Equal triangles upon equal bases'in the same straight 
line, and towards the same parts, are between the same parallels. 

4. If a side of any triangle be produced, the exterior angle it 
equal to the two interior and opposite angles ; and the three 
interior angles are together equal to two right angles. 

6. If a straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines, it 
makes the alternate angles equal to one another, and the exterior 
angle equal to the interior and opposite angle upon the same side ; 
and likewise the two interior angles upon the same side together 
equal to two right angles. 

6. (a) What is Euclid's criterion of geometrical equality ? 

(6) Enunciate the propositions of Book 1. in which the 
method of proof called Reductio ad abaurdum is 
employed. . 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Clank. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilineal 
figure. 

2. Prove algebraically that, if a straight line be divided into 
any two parts, the squares on the whole line and on one of the 
part-s are equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole 
and that part, together with the square on th>* other part. 

3. In any triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from the 
vertex to the base, the difference of the squares upon the sides is 
equal to the diffeience of the squares upon the segments of the 
base. 

4. Prove the proposition in Book II. to which the following 
may be considered a corollary :— The rectangle contained by 
the segpnents of any straight hue is a maximum when the point 
of section is the middle point. 

5. (a) Prove that in any right-angled triangle the square 

which is described upon the side subtending the 
right angle is equal to the squares described upon 
the sides which contain the right angle. 

(b) Describe a square equal to the sum of two given 
squares. 

6. Divide a straight line into two parts so that the sum of 
their squares may be the least possible. 

7. Parallelograms upon the same base and between the same 
parallels are equal to one another. 

8. If the sides of a triangle be as 2, 4, 5, show whether it 
will be acute or obtuse angled. 

9. Show that if an angle and its supplement be bisected the 
bisecting lines are perpendioular to each other. 
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EXAMINATION FOR GRAMMAE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 

DECEMBER, 1906. 



AEITHMETIC. 
18^^ December— Morning, 930 to 12-30. 

%* 8et down the working of the sums so that the process by 
which each answer is obtained may he Reen ; and draw 
diagrams to make clear the working of quedtions in 
mensuration. Full marks will nol be given if the 
working is not set down in a neat and orderly way. 

1. Instead of multiplying a certain number by 1^, a boy 
divided it by 1^, and got 5j as his answer. What is the correct 
answer ? 

2. At a meeting to raise money for a hospital, every person 

Present gave as many pence as there were persons at the meeting, 
'he total sum collected was £66 Ss. How many persons were 
present, and how much did each contribute ? 

3. After having spent \ of my money, \ of what was then 
left, and ^ of what still remained, I had IBs. less than I had at 
first. What had I at first? 

4. Divide the sum of 2*6 and f of 1^ by 3l6, and from 
the quotient take 1^ of •85714*2. {Set dovm the loork as one 
continuous process, and not in broken detachments. ) 

5. A certiiiu work has to be completed in 12 weeks. In 
8 weeks 50 men do two thirds of the work. If each man is then 
required to do one-quarter more work per day than before, how 
many men can be discharged ? 

6. If 7h. 6d. Ije paid for a piece of work which A and B 
ttjgether could do in 4 hours, B and C together in 5 hours, and 
A and C together in ('» hours ; find A's wages at this rate for a 
working day of 8 hours. 

7. A man sells an article for Ss. 8d., and thereby gains J of 
what it cost him A t what price must he sell it so as to gam ^ 
of what he sells it for ? 

8. A train 44 yanls long overtakes a man walking by the 
Hide of thf line at the rate of 3 miles an hour, and pa»f(es him 
t.'ompletcly in tJ seconds. At what rate in miles per hour ia the 
train moving ? 

9. The l>anker'f» discount on a certain bill is £2 12s. 6d., 
which exceeds the true discount by 28. 6d. Find the amount of 
the biU. 

10. A rectangular grass plot, the lengths of the sides of 
which are an 2 : 3, costs £14 Ss. for turfing at the rate of 4d. per 
square yard. Find how much it would cost to fence it in at the 
rate of 28. 6d. per yard. 

11. The sum of the hypotenuse and the base of a right- 
angled triangle is 32 feet, and the difference of the same two 
sides is 18 feet. How many square feet does the triangle 
contain? 

12. If the ar««A of a circle whose diameter is 3 feet 6 inches 
l)e divided intt) three equal parts b^ concentric circles, find the 
radius of the inner circle and the width of each of the two rings 
thus formed, {r = 3|.) 



GEOGRAPHY. 
ISth December — Aflemoon, 2 to 6. 

*»* The maps must be as large as the foolscap page will admit. 
Each should have a sbtet to itself ; and the long way of 
the map should be the long way of the paper. 

1. The following ports of caU or places pawed by steamers 
are mentioned in the snipping news of a Brisbane paper. Give 
the exact situation of each :— Mourilyan, Marseilles, Flymouth, 
Palermo, Bvron Bay, Nag-saki, Glasgow, San Francisco, 
Hamburg, Manila, Pinkenba, Vladivostock, Vancouver, Singa- 
pore, Colombo, Gabo Island, Holyhead, New York, Port 
Douglas, Napl»-s. 

2. Queensland exports gold, wool, live stock, sugar, preserved 
meat, hides and skins, cjpper, tin, tallow, g^reen fruit, pearl and 
tortoise shell, oysters, and bdche-de-mer. Respecting each of 
these} product**, say — 

(1) Where it is produced, naming the districts and chief 

towns. 

(2) Name the Queensland port or ports from which it is 

shipped. 

(3) Say how it is conveyed to the port ; and 

(4) The market to which it is chipped. 

3. Write notes of information about each of the following 
parts of the British Empire :— Rhodesia, Mauritius, Newfound- 
land, Malta, Jamaica. 



4. Name and give situation of the principal towns in the 
British Islands that are concerned in tne following manufac- 
tures ; — Cotton, wool, linen, silk, hardware. 

5. Trace the several routes by which one can travel from 
Queensland to England, naming the ports of call and the objects 
of interest on each route. 

6. Draw a map of British South Africa. 

7. Write notes of in formation about the city of San Francisoo, 
the Isthmus of Panama, Mount Vesuvius, tne Victoria Falls, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

8. Draw a map of New Zealand. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
19a Beeember—Morning, 9-30 to 12*30. 

1. What is an abstract noun ? Form abstract nouns from 
(i.) the adjectives young, poor, true^ proud, hot; (ii.) the verbs 
please, see, move, live, advise ; and(iii.) the common nouns thief, 
nero, agent, boy, and bond. 

2. State from the following forms the rules for forminff 
English plurals : — Men, dogs, churches, sons-in-law, loaves, and 
heroes. 

3. Explain and exemplify the following terms : — Auxiliary 
verb, defective verb, impersonal verb, irregular verb, and 
intransitive verb. 

4. Give the past tense and past participle of the following 
verbs :— Sew, sow, lie (to lie down), lie (to tell a lie), lay, set, sit, 
rise, and raise. 

6. Pick out the clauses in the following extract, and show 
their relation to one another : — 

"They proffer up to Heav'n the warm request 
That He. who stills the raven's dam'rous nest. 
And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best 
For them and for their little ones, provide." 

6. (i.) Analyse the following simple sentences in detail : — 

(a) How oft the sight of means to c2o ill deeds rtMkes 
ill deeds done. 

(6) John being HI, we sent for the doctor. 

(c) Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 

(ii.) Parse the words in italics. 

7. Correct or rearrange the following sentences :— 

(1) Avoid using a preposition to end your sentences 

with. 

(2) Send the next boy talking to the master's desk. 

(3) I saw a black and white man walking together. 

(4) One often finds those sort of mistakes. 

(5) Between each house there is a pretty garden. 

(6) Let him and I decide who we will invite. 

(7) I am one of those persons who cannot describe 

what I feel. 



(8) He with a pillow 
smothered her. 



full of rage and jealousy 



(9) Being a fine day, I went out for a walk. 

8. Distinguish between prosecute and persecutes diflferenoe 
and deference, compliment and complement, allusion and 
illusion, urban and uroane ; and g^ve sentences to illustrate your 
answers. 

9. Turn the following into a continuous narrative : — Ass 
carrying salt— passing through stream— falls— loses salt— nexe 
day loaded witn salt— lies down in stream— master resolves to 
teach lesson— third journey loaded with sponge — ass lies down — 
load heavier. 

10. Write an official letter (twenty to twenty-five lines will 
suffice) on a subject connected with the school or your school 
work. 

11. (i.) Give the root and meaning of the root of the follow- 

ing words : — Hospitable, flourish, precioos, 
rustic, munificent, preliminary, fabulous, 
culpable, 

(ii.) Make sentences to show that you understand how to 
use these words. 

(iii.) Give an example of a noun, and of an adjective, 
derived from each of the following roots, — 
luxus, rota, cura, litera, helium, puer, radix, 
nomen« Give also the meaning of the root. 

12. Conjugate the verb have in all its forms, except the 
subjunctive and potential moods, which omit. 
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EXAMINATION FOR TEACHER OE THE EIRST CLASS, 

DECEMBER, 1906. 



(Three hours allowed tor each Paper.) 



ENGLISH-PAPER I. 

1. Estimate and compare the forces that tend towa^drt change in 

language, and those that are conservative. 

2. ** Enfflish is derived from German." 

Discoss the misapprehensions that lead to such erroneous 
statements, and indicate the relations of English to the 
other Germanic speeches. 
2S. Into wh»t main elements may the Enfrlish vocabulary be 
divided ? What are their 8|)ecial uses? 

4. Mention and de.^ciibe the chief dialects of England after the 

Norman Conquest. 

5. What were the origins of the Mfxiern English systi-m of 

orthography? In what ways does it soem to you satis- 
factory or the reverse ? 

6. Compare Eoglibh of the time of Chaucer with that of the time 

of Shakespeare. 

7. Distinguish between strong and weak v*»rbi, Northumbri'*n 

and West Six on dialecto, analytic and inflectional 
systems in language. 

8. What do you understand by the w.)rd ** style " used in refer- 

ence to literary comi>ortilion ? 

9. Translate into Modern English — 

(a) He wiea s<vythe spedig tn:in on thtem eehtum the ht'ora 
speda on booth, thiet is, on wiidrum. He haefde thagyt, 
tna lie thone cyningo v>iite, tamra deora unbebohtra syx 
hund. Tha deor hi hatath * hranas * ; thara wieron svx 
stfelhranas ; tha beoth swythe dyre mid Finnum, for 
thsem hy foth tha wildsn hranas mid. He wees mid 
thaetn fyrstuni mannum on thtem lande; nsefde he theah 
ma thonue tweutig hrythera, and twentitr sceapa, and 
twentig Hwyna ; and thst lytle thtet he erede he erede 
mid hursan. 

(6) For all ict iss onn^seness Godd, 

Thohh thatt te^^ swa ne wenenn, 
Forrthi thatt te^^ ne kepenn nohht 

Noff Crist, noff Cristess moderr. 
& tohh-swa-thehh nu wile ice ^uw 

Off the^^re lakess awwnenn, 
Hu mikell god te^'z tacnenn uss 

Off ure sawie nede. 

(c) And beyonde theise Yle*, then* is another Yle, that is 

clept Pytan. The folk of that Contree ne tyle not, ne 
laboure not the Erthe : for thei eten no manere thing : 
and thei ben of gode colour, and of fairo schap, aftre hire 
gretnesse : but the smale ben as D <verghes ; but not so 
litylle ss ben the Pigmeyes. Theise men ly ven be the 
smelle of wylde Apples : and whan thei £[on ony fei weye, 
thei beren the Apples with hem. For yif thei hadde lost 
the savour of the Apples, thei Hcholde dyen anon. Thei 
ne ben not fu'Ie resonable : but thei ben symple and 
bestyalle. 

(d) Loo what sholde a man in thyse dayes now wryte. 
eif^es or eyren/certaynly it is harde to playse euery man/ 
by cause of dyuersite k chan-^e of langage. For in 
the^e dayes euery man that is in ony reputacyon in his 
coQtre. wyll vtter his comynycacyOn and maters insuche 
maners & termes/that fewe men shall vnderstonde theym/ 
And som honest and grete c'erkes haue ben wy th me and 
desired me to wryte the moste curyous termes that I 
coude fynde/And thus bytwene playn rude &, curyous I 
stande abasshed. but in my ludgemente/the comyn 
termes that be dayli vsed ben lyghter to be vnderstonde 
than the olde and aQoyent englysshe. 

(«) Some fell apon stony grounde where it had nott moche 
erth/and a non it sprong^ vppe/be cause it had no depht 
of erth : and when the snn was vppe/htt cauth heet/and 
for lake of rotynge wyddred awaye. Some fell amonge 
thnmes/and the thomes arose and chooked it. Parts fell 
in goode grounde/and broght furth good frute : some an 
hundred fold/some fyfty fold/some thyrty folde. Who- 
soever hath eares to heare/Iet him heare. 



ENGLISH— PAPER II. 

1. Sketcli the main lines of the contrast of character l)etween 

Kichard II. and Bolingbroke, and show its importance 
in the whole scheme of the play. 

2. "The minor perHonages in Richard II. are either incousis* 

tently or slightly depicted.*' 

Discuss this statement. 

S. Explain the significance of the pastoral scenes, and the 
characters of Mamilius, Camillo, and Paulina in the 
Winter's Tale. 



4. To what group of S!iakespeare's plays does the WhUer't Tale 

belong? Appreciate the cnarwcters of Hermione and 
Perdita, showing how they are typical of that group. 

5. This old imfjerfect tale. 

New-old and shadowing Sen^e at war with Soul 
Rather than that grey king .... 
How does this hint of allegoric meaning apply to the 
Coming and Passing of Arthur ? 

6. What are the main features of Macaulay's style as you have 

observed them in the Es^ay on Clive ? 
Or, 
Sketch and criticise Macaulay's view of the contest belween 
Clive and Dupleix. 

7. Explain fully the following quotitions :— 

(a) . . . . Tne Spanish Viceroy, who, leaving behind 
him the curses of Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with 
a long train of gilded coaches, and of sumpter hori-es 
trapped and shod with silver. 

(6) The inestimable Mountain of Light. 

(c) Shrunk like a fairy changeling lay the mage. 

(d) There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain 

Killed in Lancelot's war, the ghost of Gawain blown 
Along a wandering wind .... 

(e) Bolinf/. Art thou contended to resign the cri^wn? 
K. Rich. Ay, no ; no, ay ; for I must nothing be ; 

Therefore no, nt), for I resign to thee. 

(/) . . . . unavoided is the danger now. 
For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 

{g) If I do not wonder how thou darest venture to be drunk, 
not being a tall fellow, trust me not. 

{h) Affection ! thy intention stabs the centre : 
Thou dost make possible things not so held, 
Communicatest with dreams ;— how can this be ? — 
With wh)«i's unreal thou coactive art, 
And fellow 'st nothiniif : then 'tis very credent 
Thou miy'st cojoin with somt-thing ; and thuu dost. 



ENGLISH— PAPER III. 

1. "The Renascence of Wonder." 

" Romantic and Classic." 
Explain these terms in relation to English poetry of the 
Age of Wordsworth. 

2. Discuss the main types of sociological speculation and trace 

their literary influences in the period from 1798 to 1830. 

3. Compare Wordsworth and Coleridge as poets of the Revival. 

4. What is the position of Scott as a Romanticist ? 

5. " Shakcf>peare has neither equal nor second. But among the 

writers who have approached nearest to the manner of 
the great master, we have no hesitation in placing Jane 
Austen." 
Write a critical estimate of Jane Austen's work, making 
reference to this remarkable eulogy by Macaulay. 

6. Appreciate the main distinctions of the poetry of Shelley. 

7. Briefly describe four of the followinfi[ works with reference to 

the characteristics of style they illustrate in their authors : 
The Ode on the Intimations of Immwtalitp^ Chriatabelf 
The Isles of Greece^ Adonais^ Ode on a Grecian Urn, The 
Death of Artanidora. 

8. Estimate the literary-historical importance of Hazlitt, Hallam. 

and M, G. Lewis. 
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LATIN— PAPER III. 

Translate into Latin — 

{a) Flaminius, in the mist of an early morning towards the 
end of April, entered the pass. From the clearer hill- 
tops the enemy listened to the tramp of the invisible 
legions marching into the jaws of death. When the 
head of the column gained touch with the Punic infantry 
and the rear-guard was already entangled in the defile, 
Hannibal gave the word, and his troops began the 
attack from all sides. It was a mSUe and a massacre. 
Caught in column of route, rolled in a mist, plunged 
suddenly from confidence to despair, the Romans were 
unable even to arm, much less to form order of battle. 
Commands could neither be given nor obeyed. Powerless 
to estimate the nature and direction of the attack or to 



rnlore urder in tbe hubbub, the toiuul toiled like > 
common wldiar, Bod miefmod hi« eirori by death, the 
victim i)f ■ GslltD lance. For three bourJi the cnmaee 
luted; aoiD«werecutdonii where thayetood,tiKhtiDgin 

lake ; 6,000 me'n^lonfl'tht h™d of 'theT.lum^''cut' their 

w>ylo tlieeutemhillg, and halted ttlltfae miet rose over 

tbe ■hambloa beneatb. 
(6) If he wM not a eiiward, why did he bo mouity beg hii 

enen.y to forgive him ? 
(f) Cicero wcmld beyond doubt hove bean Bpared by Antuny 

it he bad cnn«enled no Innger to take part in polilica. 
(i/) He anked ma, not without much prelf nee of indlgnatiuD, 

why I h»l rrnt used my own judf(ineDt, instead nf acliog 

upon the advice of men aitoeechfr deati-.iite of aenae. 
(c) Ha ought not to have been ao euily penmaded to do a 

tbioR which his beat frieoda had often anxioualy warned 

him againat doing. 
(/) Do not deem theM men worthy to be deepi-nd who do 

their beat, however email their taleute may im. 



FREKCH— PAPEB il. 

i, IWislnte— 

fa) D'est one tAchebien hardiB que la tradnotionde Terence: 
luut Ce qiie la languelatiae a da deli cat«iae eat dsnaoe 

K'lte. C'eet Gic^on, cVat QuiDtilien. qui le diwnt. 
n« le? jiigainenH divert i|u'on ontend porter toua lea 
jonrf, rlen tie ai cnniniun qoe la diatinclion dn style et 
dee obosea. Ce'te diatidctien est trop g^^raleniint 
acoBptee pour n'ttre ia< juate. Je oonvienif qu'oti il 
n'y a point de chme, i) ne peut y avi'ir de atyle ; luaia 
JB ne coiiroi* p^B cinim-nt on peut Oler au style pane 
flier i la ohnse. Eh ! qu'est dpveime netle hamiotiie ijxa 
me tftluiaait? Oh 8< iit ens fiHiirea hardiea, par leeqnellu 
I'orateur a'adianaaii h moi, Ui'iDtfrpelleit, me preaaait, 
pie mpltaii, & la gene t Cuminent se lont Hvanoiiiea cee 
imagaa qui m'teuilUient en fi>u1e,et(|uime troiibluientl 
Et CSB expreeaiona, tanli^t delioatei, lantAt i^iierglquea, 

au< r^veillaient dane m <a etprii je ne aaia cjmbien 
'idriea Bcce-Boina, qui me muntrsient dea apeotrea de 
loutee coulfiuiB, qui mnaient mon Ame agiiiie d'una auile 



(b) Une aprbi-dln^e, j'l^tais lii, rtganlaut beauouup, parlant 
peu et ecoutaut In inolne yue jo potivaia, loraiiiie je fas 
«J>ord^ par un den plna bizarrea peraonnagea de ce paya 
oil Dieii ii'en a paa Ui«>* nianijuer. C'eat un coliipoH.' de 
bftuteur et de banessc, de bon aena et ddraiaoD ; il Faat 
one lea notiona de rhaoni^te et du d^bonneto aoirnt bicn 



I paa ausai luuvsDt que lui, poice que rcui;phue 
n'eat preaque iamaia dana la nature ;_ o'en eat une imita- 

pretque tnujuura i Madrid etpreeqae jamaia dana Rome, 
voua rabaiascreK auuvent aeencbemeBpikr la>iinplfcile da 
too, et etH jieriionoagea prendront dana voire b'uche un 
herolaiDe domeatique. am, franc, aana apprf C, qu'ila n'ont 
pretque jamais dana eea pifec«a. Si tdub aentrz une foia 
combien la po^nie de Racine eat hannonieuae, nombreuxB, 
fil^ chactante, ot combien le chant oadenc^ a'accorde 
pen a>ec la pasaion qui d^lame ou qui parte, voua voua 
jtndierez a nuua dumber aou citceine inutique ; vout le 
repprocherex de In converaation noble et aimple, et voua 
aurez fait un grand paa, un paa bien difficile. 
t Tranalnte— 

(a) jours heureux I L^ lieu, le teuipa, I'auditoire a ma 
devotion, et la magic d'une lee ure adroita auurant mon 
■ucc^ je glisaaia aur le morouan faible en appuyant aur 
lea bona endroiti : paia, recueillant las auffragas du coin 
de r<cil, aveo une orgueilleuse mudeatie, je jouiataia d'un 
triompbe d'antant plus doui qua le jeu d'un fripon d'ac- 
teor ne m'en di^robait paa lea trola quartz pour eon compte. 
(Jua reste.t-il, hi^laa : de loute catta gibeDittreT A I'insUnt 
qu'il faudralt des loiraclea pour voua auhjnger, quand la 
verge de Moite y auOirait k iieine. je n'ai pliia mSme la 
reeaource du bAton do Jncob ; plua d'tscamot«e, de 
tricberie, de coquetttrie. d'infleiiioni de voiii, dlltuainn 
th<tiltTa1e, rien. C'eat mu vartu toute one que voua allei 
jiiguf- 



Maia chanter 
Sauve-t-il du danger? 
Lea doux chalutuvaui, 

Set cbarmcit naissunts. 



Tout I-agite i 
La lauvreLW 
ainquibte; 



Da *> ntraite, 
Lindor la guettc 
Elle a'avance, 
Lindor a'liluioe. 
11 vient da I'emhraiHcr : 

EUe, bieu aiae. 
Feint deaeooutrouoer, 
Fourqu'ori I'apaiae. 
(o) Js ilemaode pardon |ra lecteur ai man ton oat un p«u 
moina icrave ici qu'un tel procba na aemble le comporter. 
Je ne aaia comment il arrive qu'auuifAt qn'uuafaEnmeeBt 
mel^fldanaune affaire. I'tme la plua faroncha s'amollit et 
decient rouina auatbra: un vemia d'^^rda et de precedes 
ae r^pand aur lea dieouaaiona lea plug £|Hneusej; W ton 
deviant moins tranchant, I'aigTCurs'att^oue, lea dementia 
n'affocent ; et tel est I'atliait do cp sexe, qu'il Muibltrait 
qu'un dispute moina avec tui pour ik:lalrcir dea faita, qua 
pour avoir octaaion de a'en npptocher. 
3. Tranelate— 

(ii) Oh est-ll le temiw oil, quand o 
etesol-iDfime un autoui et uo I 
mettait ina tant de r 






vi-nait doucement voua prendre 
et voua aaiair, cumme au aptctacle la pltce qu'on joue 
prend et int^ceue I'smateur cnmmoddmoDt aiwis dana aa 
etalle ; le tampa oil, comma fe £>m(rde Meia«inier, dam 
aa cbambre aolitiiire, une apr^-midi de dimanche, prba 
de la fenfitre ouverte qu'ancarde te uhfevrefeuille, on liaait 
nn livre unique et ch^ri? HeurouicAna, oil eat-il! et que 
rien n'y reaaemble moina que d'etre loujoura aur lea 
^pinca comma anjnurd'hui tn liaant, que de prendre 
garde h cheque paa, de sa qnestionnet aana ceaae, de ae 
deniander f>i c'e*t le boo lente, . . . et mitle atitree 

Suaatuiusqui gfttent le plairir, ensaiidrent le dnute, voua 
int gratter votre front, voua ohiigant A mooter i. votre 
bibliothtque, iBrimper at ■ ■ - ■ 



IravsiUeui 
d'un deli. 



rrfa, i oonauiter, i oompula-r, k rrdevanlr un 
et un onvrisr enGn, au lieu d'un voluptiieux et 
at qui rrapirait respriC dea chiiae* et n'en 
a ce qu'il en faut pjur a'y d^lectar et a'y 



t fondno: 



d'avoir i>pn>uv^ lea plaifirs at Ira puaiona ; i! ae le redit 
Iifudnnt et apr^ : ou plutAt, pour lui. il n'y a ni paasiona 
ui pUisira; aon analyse lea a d4compor4s d'avanoe, aa 
prteice r^eiion lea a ddi»ih>rea. Savoir troii lAt, pavojr 
tDUteachaataavanldalaHaentir, o'eatlkle maidecertalna 
hommea,decertainn generations prei>i|ue enli^ioa. venuea 
Il un Ilge trop nifir de la aoci^t^. 
(b) Sept beurea dti aoir. Ls ciel eat blau pftle, A 

Brctqufl vert, comma ai une emari 
[■daMuamarohentdouotmont.d'une 

Ht lenle, dea inaaaes de |>et!te naagea b*lByri^ ouatanx 
et d^ahir^ d'un violet auaai tendre que dea fumdea dans 
un auiail qui aa coucha '. quelquaa-unea de lenia oimeaaont 
ruaea, conime dea haula de glacier, d'un mse de lumitira. 
Pevant moi. aur la rive eniaoe, de* Hgnea d'arbrea. It la 
verdure jaune et chauda encore de aoleil, trempont et 
bai(jnent dana In chaleur et la pouasiere dea tons du aotr, 
dana cea glacis d'or qtii enveloppent la tetre avant 1« 
crepuBcule. 
. Tranilate (at aight)— 

Lea eidlaa aont tiiujouia violemment eclair^a, auaai bien 
pendant la pibceqiie pendant leaeDtr'aclei ; ce qui nuit i 
Ib foia ttu reou'Ulemont intellectuel at k VrSel ac^niqne. 
On eat eondtmn^, c >mme autrefois il voir !<» inaussides 
et|ilBteafigureHdetmuiiideni!el,«i I'un etl aur li- premier 
rang. Il entendre leurs auttea convoraationa. La elaqiia a 
imiatf vera lee bautea rdi^ni, maia elle continue & faire 
aentir aa Iriate presence, De tampa h autre, la battement 
mnmeet mecaniquede loixante mains mercenairea <^c1ate, 
s'entle at "Vleint dana le silence, aaluant un mot A eSet, 
ponctuant una liradr, indiquant I'endroit oii I'suteur a'eat 
reoonuu epirltuol. Oil I'aoteur pertie avoir fait preuve de 
talent. Comme jiidie le public laiiae faire ; il m'a m#ma 

Rru enoore plua paieaseui d'applaudir que noua na 
liona dans ma jeuneaae. ■ 



FRENCH— PAPEH II[. 

Tranelate into French— 

(a) We have no mountains hare, but na abundance of billi. 
The little valleys are as beautiful and varied aa anything 
un that amall acale can be. Each valley liaa its little 
stream, often runnin|{ clear and awift in the greatest 
heata of summer, through green meadows with shady 
treea. All tbene streams fall into one river, which is a 
Iriliu'ory of the Loire. The general character ot these 
wBiercourses in the aame, thov are full of (food pooh for 
bathing, and (eiit.«pt whan the water is very low) Bra 
navigable for a canoe ; they are also rich in a iwrttuular 
kind of beauty, and not spoiled in any way, for even the 
nccaainnal villagea, or watermilJs, or old ch4teaui upon 
their batika, add to their interest and charm. 

(6) Only idiota now believe that f!enoa i* entirely built of 

there ia sc ircely any other Ulilding n-aterial available ; 
but unless it lie piiliehed it is not hnndtomer than any 
other atone. What ia more remarkable ia that the whole 
town is painted in freaco, tbe streets having the 
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appeMTftDoe of scenes in an opera. The houses are far 
higher than our buildingd in Paris, but the streets are 
extremely narrow. To me there is something ridiculous 
m the use of the most grandiove style of architecture 
m such narrow spaces. Many of the palaceri have nei' her 
gardeuH nor courtyards, and when you enter these houses 
you find four rows of o.>lumns, the one above the other, 
surrounding a space of ground twenty feet square. 

(c) What Gerard de Nerval svill live by is his story of 
"Sylvis;" it is one of the little ma!*terpiec^s of the 
world. It has a Greek perf«»ctiMn. One reads it, and 
however old one is, youth ct-ni-H back, and April, and a 
thousand pleasant sounds of birds in hed^ei*, of winJ in 
the bought*, of brooks trotting merrily und<;r the rustic 
bridges. And this fresh nature is peoplei by girls 
eternally young, n\tural, gav, or pensivo, standing with 
eager feet on the threshold of their life, innocent, ex- 
pectant, with the old ballads of old France on tlieir lips. 
For the 8t«>ry is full of thos'.' artless, lisj.ing numburs of 
the p«)pulnr F.ench Mus*', the undent ballads that Gerard 
collected and put in the mouth of Sylvie, the pretty 
peasant girl. 

Do you know what it is to walk alone all day on the Border, 
and what good company to you the bum is that runs 
beside the highway ? Just so companionable is the music 
of the ballads in that enchanted country of Gerard's 
fancy, in the land of the Valoi^. All the while you read, 
you have a sense of the briefness of the pleasiire, you 
know that the hero cannot rcht here, that the girls and 
iheir loves, the cottage and its shelter, are not for him. 
He IS only parsing by, happy yet wistful, far unrravelled 
horizons are alluring him, the great city is drawing him 
to herself and will slay him one day in hei den, as Scylla 
slew her victims. 



GEKMAN- PAPER II. 

1. TraD slate— 

(a) <nun n?frben fic mix auf bfn ^aU fommen, 
trerben mid) in il^re ^ffe«f(!jaftfn jieben; ba 
trerb' ic^ rebcn unb ladjen fotten; an fcbonen 
Xac^tn mit ibnfn fpa^ieren c\tbtn, unb fyti 
aHegemrctter ivoljl (\ax Siaxu ipititn.—Olimmt 
mon finmal ein ?Bud; in bit »&anb, fo bei^t'd 
fjlclc^: rcafi fcfen ©if ba? cr^atjlcn @ic bod^! 
n?a« jlfbt in bent ^Buc^^e? obfr: irerfen ®ie 
bag einfditirtc <8ud? auf bic (Sfite; iter n?irb 
immer lefen!— 5l(<;! id) itodte, fic ivdren in 
ber Stabt jjebfieSen, auf i^rcn liBdflen unb 
QiuH, auf i^ren 5lffcmHeen unb iPromenaben, 
unb fatten fic^ ba becjafft unb ocrleun\)!)et, unb 
betroijen uni> oerfu^rt. 

ib) gSiellcid^t ^erjlreut fid; bad SD^cnfd^engeiru^f 
icieber. 3)ie fommen att^umat aud ber Wefi* 
benj,n?erben'i3 im ©(fatten ber einfad^en jjflatur 
balb fatt friegen, finben ^ier n?eber Jtarten 
noc^ ^angtrurfie, ivenn fie nici^t felbfi mld)t 
mitgebrac^t baben. f£)enn [;eut ju lavje t)at 
jeber iRaxx feinen ^andirurfi bei ber t§anb. 
®eben @ie "Mc^t, ^txx, bag fmb bie iDro^nen 
au0 bem 3Bienenfio(fe bed ^^ofed, bie Tnib an^^ 
gepoflen, nic^t urn bier in ber ^infamfeit 
^oniij ju fammeln; nein, urn ber lieben WloU 
anden. SBenn ber »§erbfl ^erbeifommt; fliegen 
fie aCle reieber ^ururf, unb treiben bort il^r 
ffiefen. 

(c) gBruber, e« glbt and) Dinge in ber SBclt, bie 
[id) beffer ^rebigen, aid befolgen laffen. ffienn 
m irupteji; n:ie mid; jebed frembe a^^enfc^en* 
gefid^t anefelt, wie ic^ Ueber auf WiUiontu 
iflaMn fi^n mbd^tt, aid auf einem ge^jol* 
jlerten @tu^(e in euren eleganten 3ii^ffJn; 
wit mir bad auf ben ganjen lag meine befic 
^aunt J?erbirbt, wenn ic^ nur oon feme einen 
9)?enfc^en auf mic^ jjufommen fe^e, bem ic^ 
ni^t me^r andiveid^en fann, unb t)or bem ic^ 
alfo meinen »&ut gieben mu§.— O, (a§ mid^! 
la§ mid) in jRu^e!— 3eber Wltn^d) \ud)t um 
ficfa ^er fic^ einen eigenen ^ixhi i^xi bilben, 
beffen a)HtteI^unft er felbfl ijl; fo id^ ben 
meinigen. @o lange nod) eine ^JSogelfeble in 
biefem fflaiN ifi, icelc^e bie SWorgenfonne 
begrujt; fo lange njirb mir'd an ©efettfc^aft 
nid^t fe^ltn. I 



2. TransUte — 

(a) IJBdre bem 5ltten fo, fo fonnte man nidbt anberd 
antn?orten,a(d: „fpottet nid^t, fonbern beffert!" 
— 2)er 'Jlr^t Id^t fid? bie ^Jebred^en feined 
Jtranfen er^dfclen, nidbt bamit er fie n?i|ig jur 
<2c^au trage, fonbern bamit er i^m Wc^terung 
fdjajfe unb ibm b^lfe. ffldre aUt^, n?ot)on 
gef^jroc^en ifi; ein fc^n?erer bunfler Iraum 
langer 3a^r^unberte, ein unge^eurer ffla^nfmn 
ber 3fiten geivefen; j;eiget ibn aid fold^en. 
*&ebt bie 6r^d^lungen »erfu^rter, mi^leiteter 
©eelen forgfam axie, unb bemerft, n?ie 'it 
mi^lcitet wurben, ivie fie fid; felbfi tjerfu^rten. 
3eigt i»ied mit aUer jarten Ibeilna^me, mit 
jebem l^ilfreic^en ^barmen, berabjieigenb in 
bie iliefen ber meufd^lid^en ^atnx, in if)xt 
betruglid;en l!iefen. SBie le^rreid^ merbet i^r 
fd)reiben! @ine flcine ijegenbe n?irb mel^r 
>^f*>c^ologie, mel^r ©arnung, 3iatf) unb Irojl 
ent^alten, ale t?ie(leid;t ein ganj^ed @!?jlem 
falter :|)^arifdifd^er (Sittenlebre. ®ie wirb 
n?ieber aerben^rcad i^r dUmt fagt, ein burc^aud 
^u gefenbed, eine iJegenbe. 

ib) ^em Jlned)t entfiel bie Jlette. 3Kenf(^enfauf 

Unb3)?enfc^enbiebjlabl traf bed scanned Sludb. — 
iffiie :iempel unb 5lltar, fo trarb auc^ «&erb 

Unb S^' befriebget. ©ebrurfte voaiittn 

3ur ©tdtte bed @rbarmend. «&ungernbe, 

*^erfolgte, Jtranfe flobn jum ^eil'gen aHaum, 

(5rfle]&ent> dotted ffrieben, ber am QSett 

Der (Sterbenben, in 2(ufru^r, *l^efi unb 5)lot^, 

dxquidu, Itnberte, beru^igte. 

(c) „®e^'," fprati^ SBeelgebub, „unb pra^le fottan, 
2)u bummer 3)dmon; Je mit beinem 3)aum! 
©ei^t bu niti^t, ba^ aud ^lammen, baf aud 

^lut 
9le(^tfd;affeuer nic^td me^r erwdc^^fi ai& unfer 
iVrberben? Styxi)V einmal in jenem *JBlut 
Den Singer, unb er fti^mer.^t, er fc^mer^^t bir 

me^r. 
Sterf' i^n — unroiberrufli^ if! ber @<^abe, 
Durd; jened «@otlenfeuer, unferm S)ant|)f. 
3e|t Idutern fic^ bie vSeeleu; {e^t erl^^ellen 
®iclb ^te ©ebanfen ; iebed menfti^li^ 
®efu^l ercdc^t, ermpdrt fic^. 

3. Translate — 

(a) Der Damm gerreijt, bad Selb erbraufl, 
Die Stuten fpCilen, bie 5ldd;e fauft. 
„id) trage bid;, fl^utter, burc^ bie S^lut, 
iflod) xtidjt fie niti^t i^od), id) matt gut." — 
„^ud) und bebenfe, bebrdngt roie n?ir finb, 
Die ^audgenoffin, brei arme Jtinb! 
Die \d)mad)t 5rau . . . Du ge^jlbabonl" — 
@ie trdgt bie S^^utter burtib^ SBaffer f^on. 
„3^m ^^\if)U ba rettet tnd) ! garret berroeil; 
®lei^ i^ej^' i4; nnxhd, und aOen ifi ^eil. 
3um ^itl^l ift'd noid^ trocfen unb n?enige 

©c^ritt; 
Dod^ nel^mt au^ mir meine ^itqit mit!" 

{b) SRun tjermummt er fein ilJaar; i^r ^)dngt er 

bie, aBurbe bed S6wen 
Ueber bie @c^ultern unb le^nt m&^fam bie 

Aeule tagu. 
Drauf bef^iift er mit 39lumen bed 'Selben 

flrdubenbe <$iaare, 
aHei^bet ben Aocfen ber Sauft, bie fic^ bem 

@d)tx\t bequemt. 
@o t^oUenbet er balb bie necfifc^e ®xnppt} 

bann Iduft er, 
aHuft burc^ ben ganjen OI^nM): „^txxlid^t 

X1)aun gefc^el^n ! 
^it ^at (Srb' unb «&immel, bie unermiibete 

Sonne 
t^at auf ber en^igen iBa^n feined ber SBunbet 

erblicft." 
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(c) 3n (finer ffierffiatt ©onntacjd ftu^ 
@tcl;t unfer teurcr aWcificr hit; 
@cin fcbmufeiii (gcbur^fen a^A^I^^t; 
(*in faubcr jcientame cr tragt. 
\?dpt Q^frt^brabt, hammer unb Stnt[\>t xa]m\, 
5)ic 5(l>i' f!cc!t an ben "ilrt^e it^fapen ! 
^r ru^t nun mdj am fiebenten Xac\ 
3?on manc^em 3m unb mancJ^em @c^(ag. 

(rf) ^iatur unb Jtunft, fie fcbeinen fic!^ ju flic^en 
Hub (}akn fidn e^ man eo benft, gefunben; 
5)er iBibcnriUc ift aucf) mir oerfci?n?unben; 
llnD kiK fc^einen i]icic^ micft an^u.^iel^en. 

(Sq ^iit luoH nur ein reblidjcd SBemuben! 
Unb tvenn tinr erfi in abgemefnen Stunben 
Wit (Ski^ unb Slei^ nn^ an bic Jtunfi c^ebunben, 
3}iai^ frci ^latur im ^cr^en irieber gluben^ 

So ifre mit atler ?il^ilbung auci) befd^affen: 
^.^en3ebenef tverben ungebunbne ©eijlcr 
dladf ber "l^oKenbung reiner tgot^e jirekn. 

5Ber (^roj5ce ivill, mup fidb ^ufammenraffen; 
5n ber ^efcdrdnfung ^eii^t fid) erft ber 3)?eifler, 
Unb bao ®efe^ nur fann une 5reit?eit geben. 

4. Translate (at sight) — 

Wenn die Lehren der Klugheit durch den Erfolg der dar- 
l^estellten Handlun^en eindringlich warden, so erhalten 
jene des Reclits und der Tujgend ihre Kraft aus der 
Grosae iind LieberiKwiirdigkeit ihrer Vorbilder. Denn 
nicht immer i«it da8 Recht Hiegreich und die Tugend 
gliicklich, und ebeu dies erhoht ihre Wiirde. SelbBt- 
verleugnung macht das Verdienst aus. Dies sagt 
uns die allgeuieine Moral ; aber nur selten mag die 
ab^trakte Ideo der Pfiichf, die nicht durch Beispiele 
versinnlicht wird, die Huldigung der Menschen 
gewinnen. Diese erhebenden, AchtuDg und Liebe 
gcbietenden Beispielo liefert die Geschichie und macht 
so aus einem trocktnen Moralsystem ein lebendiges 
Gemiilde handelnder Personen. Wer in diese Galerie 
der grossen und edlen Menschen aller Zeiten tritt, 
dessen Gemiic uird durchdrungen von der Wiirde der 
menschlichen Natur ; sein Selbstgefuhl wird erhuht 
und seine Krift zur Nacheifenmg begeistert. Ob 
dieser Vorbilder wenige seien — sie erheben nicht 
minder ; ja uoch eindringlicher wird ihr Verdienst 
durch den KontraKt mil den Lastern der Menge, und 
je grosser dagcgen die Zahl der Bosewichter, desto 
abschreckender ihre Rotte. 



4. "The new tyranny." Discuss the criticism of Oliver Crom- 

well's rule. 

5. In what ways do the life and writings of Bunyan illustrate 

the essential ideas of Puritanism ? 

6. "Quieta non movere." Explain this aspect of Walpole's 

policy. 

7. Write a short account of the life and influence of John 

Wesley. 

8. Why did Burke oppos<» war against the Americans in 1775, 

and urge war against the French in 1793 ? 



HISTORY— PAPER I. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

You are recommended to answer four questions, and no more, 
frum each of the Sections A and B. 



1. "The political institutions that we find established in the con- 
quered land are the most purely Germanic institutions 
that any branch of the German race has preserved." 
AVhat is the (>vidence that early English institutions are 
"Germanic"? 



2. Explain and illustrate the importance of the Monastery in the 

early Middle Ages. 

3. What are the chief reasons which help to explain the success 

of the Normans in conquering England? 

4. In what ways did the reign of Henry II. help to^-arda the 

making of a united English nation ? 

5. Draw a map of France, showing the ixwition of T^'ormandy, 

Anjou, Aquitaine, and Gascony. * Explain how the 
history of these provinces was connected with that of 
England during the period from 1066 to 1216. 

G. Who were the Franciscan Friars? What was their distinctive 
teaching ? (zive some account of their work in England 
during the 13th century. 

7. What evidence is there of the growth of a new national life in 

England during the I4th century ? 

8. Describe a typical manor as it existed about 1300. What 

changes had taken place in it by 1450 ? 

B. 

1. Illustrate the influence of "the new learning'* in England 

during the reign of Henry VIII. 

2. "Never had the fortunes of England sunk to a lower nbb 

than at the moment when Elizabeth mounted the 
throne." 
Explain this statement 

3. In what respects were Englishmen better off at the end of 

Elizabeth's reign than at its beginning ? 

H 



HISTORY— PAPER II. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

You are recommended to answer four questions, and no more, 
from each of the Sections A and B. 

A. 

1. "In all the nations which aroi»e in Europe at the close of the 

Middle Ages, the growth of unity was acc«>mpanied by 
the rise of a strong monarchical puwtr." 
Show how this statement is illustrated by the history of 
Spain and France. 

2. Discuss shortly the teaching and influence of (a) Machiavelli, 

{b) Savonarola. 

3. What lands were ruled by Charles V. ? Show, with the help 

of a genealogical table, how he inherited them. 

4. What is meant by the " Catholic Counter- Reformation" ? 

5. Sketch the career of William of Orange. Describe shortly 

his character and his opinions. 

6. Describe the character of Henry IV. of France. What wer« 

the chief aims of his policy (a) in France, and (6) in 
£uro()e ? 

7. Give some account of the Peace of Westphalia. Show it 

importance as marking an epoch in German history. 

8. "L'Etat c'e6t moi." Explain the significance of this saying 

of Louis XIV. 

B. 

1. Show the importance of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

2. In what respects does Peter " the Great" deserve this title ? 

3. What were the causes of the Outbreak of the Seven Years 

War ? What were its chief results ? 

4. What were the great political doctrines of Rousseau ? How 

would you explain the great influence of his teaching ? 

5. " I am the Revolution." Discuss Napoleon's relation to " the 

ideas of the Revolution." To what extent is his rule to 
be regarded as the defeat of these ideas? To what 
extent is it to be regarded as their victory ? 

6. "With the establishment of the Rhenibh Confederacy, and 

the Conquest of Naples (180G), Napoleon's Empire 
reached, but did not overpass the limits within which the 
sovereignty of France might prokmbly have been long 
maintained." Discuss this statement, showing (a) the 
reasons which make it possible that the Empire of 1806 
might have endured, and (6) the dangers involved in 
Napoleon's attempts to extend further his power after 
that year. 

7. "In Germany a single lace was divided under many govern- 

ments ; here national instinct impelled to unity. In the 
Austrian Empire a variety of races were held together by 
onecrovm ; here national instincts impelled to separation.' 
Explain and illustrate this statement. 

8. Write a short account of the reign of Victor Emanuel. 



EDUCATION— PAPER I. 

Not more than six questions to be attempted. 

1. How does Herbart analyse the concept of interest, (a) in 

respect to the psychological factors involved in the 
working up of interest, (6) in respect to actual "interests" 
to which the activity of the pupil must be directed ? 

2. Herbart classified the material of instruction into things, 

forms, and symbols. Show how all three may oe 
effectively introduced in the teaching of elementary 
science. Select your own example. 

3. "The teacher aims at the universal; the pupil, however, is 

an individual human being." What are the main diffi- 
culties of a teacher in an ordinary State school, in trying 
to "reconcile education with individuality?" How 
would you try to overcome those difficulties ? 

4. What are the main points of practical interest in Herbart's 

analysis of " intellectual and moral one-sidedness " ? 

5. Write short notes of a lesson illustrating the Herbartian 

method as applied to moral instruction. Select yoor own 
flTftmpl^. 
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6. Describe the psychological process involved in the formation 

of a concept. 

7. Accepting the results of your analysis in answer to question 6, 

explain why you would adopt different pedagogic methods 
in teaohinrt pupils of nine and fourteen years. Illustrate 
by reference to the concepts, independence, weight, gum 
tree. 

8. It is said that the "new education'* in practice leads to loose 

and inaccurate thinking, and that '* correlation " pro- 
duces a confused jumble of associated facts in a pupil's 
mind, and not true systematic knowledge. Summarise 
the faults of method which lead to such results. 



EDUCATION— PAPEB II. 

Not more than seven questions to be attempted. 

1. Follow nature ! Give as many historical illustrations as you 

can of the different ways in which this maxim has l>een 
interpreted in educational theory and pructicc. 

2. What was the Socratic Method? To what extent can it be 

adopted in ordinary school work ? 

3. Show the connection of Roman education with the national 

character and ideals of the Roman people. 

4. Contrast the general spirit and method of the Renaissance 

with those of Scholasticism, especially vrith regard to 
their influence on education. 

5. Discuss the merits and defects of the Jesuit system of 

instruction. 

6. Give a sketch of the successive stages of educatio lal progress 

during the nineteenth century. 

7. What are the main points of value in Froebel^ scheme of 

education ? To what extent can Kindergarten principles 
be applied beyond the limits of the Kindergarten ? 

8. Sketch the different ways in which primary and secondary 

education mav be cf»nnected in a scheme of national 
education. What mode of connection do you consider 
to be most suitable to Australian conditions ? 



GEOLOGY— PAPER I. 

1. Describe the structures which mapr be expected in a deeply 

denuded, composite volcanic cone, from which the 
eruptions have been mainly trachytic in character. 

2. Enumerate the chief varieties of roek (using the term in its 

broadest geological sense) which are used in the con- 
struction of building. To what properties does each 
type mentioned owe its peculiar fitness for the purpose 
for which it is used. 

3. Show how the development of mammals during Tertiary 

time illustrates the principle of evolution. 

4. Describe and illustrate the types of land form produced by 

the moderate denudation of a plateau of erosion (up- 
raised peneplain), in which the dip of the rocks is in ttie 
same direction as the general slope of the ground, but at 
a greater angle. 

5. Enumerate and sketch some of the principal types of fossil 

BraehiopodSy and give their geological range. 

6. Compare and contrast the forces of denudation, and the 

deposits produced by them on a continental area, 

(i.) in an arid region ; 
(ii.) in a well-watered region, with lake basins. 

7. Describe the characteristic marine fauna of the Devonian 

System. Mention Australian types and localities if 
ix>8sible. 



GEOLOGY— PAPEE II. 

1. Write an essa^ on the geology and physical geography of any 

district in Queensland with which you are praeticaUv 
acquainted. Illustrate vour answer by numerous sketch 
maps and sections. (Three-quarters of an hour should 
be spent on this question.) 

2. Describe the effects of a btrike fault upon a series of dipping 

beds— 

(L) if the faiUt hades in the direction of dip of the beds, 
(ii.) if the fault hades in the opposite direction. 

3. Explain briefly the ordinarily accepted "hydraulic" theory of 

the cause of flow of artesian water in Australia. How 
have abnormalities in the temperatures of artesian well 
waters been explained on the above hypothesis ? 

What do you know about any attack recently made upon the 
** hydraulic*' theory? 

(N.B.— The last section of this question is not compulsory.) 



4. Enumerate the geological horizons upon which coal has been 

obtained in Queensland. Describe their stratigraphical 
relations, and draw a sketch section to explain these 
relationships in any one of the Queensland coal-basins. 

5. Explain bri«>fly how you would proceed to prove that a given 

ore deposit was — 

(i.) a Saddle Reef, 
(ii.) a Metasouiatic Replacement of a limestone. 

6. Contemporaneous sedimentary formations in adjacent regions 

frequently exhibit very notable contrasts. Explain this 
fact, and point out its economic bearing in the distri- 
bution of coal. 

7. Describe, in minute detail, the characteristic features of the 

six hand specimens of rucks and minerals submitted to 
you, numbered 1 to G, and name the specimens. 

8. Describe the organic structures visible in the four specimens 

of fossils exhibited, lettered A to D. Name the fossils, 
and state the geological systems of which they are 
characteriAtic. 



BOTANY— PAPER I. 

Illustrate your answers by drawings where possible. 

1. Write a short account of (a) Khodopliyccit (Floridece) or Red 

Algffi, (6) the .Eeidiomycetctf with a special description 
of Puccinia. 

2. Describe the following types of fruit, with an example of 

each — (a) Follicle, (6) silicuU, (c) etaerio of acbenes, 
{d) »epticidal capsule, (e) pyxidium, (/) berry. 

3. Briefly explain each of the following— (a) Fixed light-position, 

(6) haustorium, (c) genetic spiral, {d) piliferous layer, 
(e) pericycle. 

4. Describe the process of formation of secondary tissue in sl^ems 

and roots. 

5. Give an account of the gynoecium under the following heads — 

(a) Position and relation to other parts of the flower, 

(b) structure, (c) chief modifications. 

G. Describe the chief phenomena connected with the absorption 
of water, its passage through the plant, root-pressure, 
and transpiration. 



BOTANY— PAPER U. 

1. Refer the six plants placed before you to their natural orders. 

Give your reasons for so doing, and describe each plant, 
taking the parts when present in the following order — 

Stem, Bracts, Corolla, 

Leaves, Flower, Androecium, 

Inflorescence, Calyx, GynoedaoL 

2. Give the characters of the order Prateacea, Name five oir the 

genera and describe the characteristic features of each. 

3. Define the tribes of the Euphorbiacea\ Name one genos in 

each. 

4. What are the distinctive features of the tribes Leptotpermea 

and Myrtea as regards the flower and the fruit. 

6. Give a full account of the order OrehideoB, with a special 
description of one genus. 



PHYSIOLOGY— PAPER I. 

Only five questions are to be attempted, and where possible 

diagrams are to be nsed. 

1. The Tissues— 

(a) Describe the process of karyokinesis or indirect division 
of cells. 

(6) Describe the process of ossification in a long bone. 

2. The Tissues— 

(a) What is the minute structare of a nerve fibre? and 
show what is known as to the purposes of its several 
constituents. 

(6) Describe three different kinds of nerve cells, and state 
what is known as to the functions of these cells. 

3. The Blood— 

(a) How may we accurately estimate the whole amount of 
the blood in the body ? 

(6) Describe briefly the process of clotting of blood, and tell 
what we know as to its nature and causation. What is 
the purpose of the clotting ? 
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4. 



o. 



6. 



xVnimal Heat — 

(a) 8tat what you know as to the production of heat in the 
body, including an account of how calorimetric observa- 
tions are made. 

(6) What is the essential difference between a cold-blooded 
and a warm-blooded animal, and how is it that the warm- 
blo<ided animal is able to maintain an approximately 
equable temperature in diverse surroundings ? 

Digestion — 

(a) Write an account of milk as an article of diet, and from 
the physiological point of view only. 

(/>) How is the gastric juice formed, and what are the various 
influences which control and var>' its nmnunt and com- 
position ? 

Nutrition — 

(a) What is meant l>y the metabolism of the body? and 
show how a balance-sheet of the income and expenditure 
of material is made out for the human body. 

(6) Describe the phenomena acconii>anying inanition or 
starvation in man. 



PHYSIOLOGY -PAPER II. 

Only five questions are to be attempted, and where possible 

diagrams are to be used. 

1. Vascular Glands— 

(a) What part do we now know U* b*- played by the vascular 
glands in the animal economy ? 

(6) What functions are ascribed to the Spleen and to the 
Thyroid Body; in each cade state the evidence upon 
which the statements are made. 



2. The 8kin— 

(a) DeHctibe the structure of a hair, and compare it with 
that of a nail. 

(6) The sebaceous glands ; describe their Ktructure and 
distribution and the nature of their secretion and itn 
functicuH. 

3. The Kidneys- 

la) Make a drawing (however nide) of the kidney, and 
describe it as it is seen upon )>eing split open so as to 
<livide it into two approximately equal and symmetrical 
halves. 

(h) What are the functionn of the kidney and how arc those 
|)erformed ? 

4. Speech — 

(a) Deccril^e the structure of the true vocal cords and of the 

two cartilages to which these are attached. How do all 
these structures act as the pitch of the voice is varied ? 

(b) How do consonantal differ from vowel stmnds? How 

do vowel sounds differ from one another ? What is the 
nature of "' stammering " in M])eec'h ? 

."). Nervous .System — 

(a) Construct a diagram showing the p<jssible routes followed 
by a nerve impulse hailing from the skin to and through 
the central nervous system until it ev»»ntuate8 in a move- 
ment, voluntary or reflex. 

(/>) What do y<»u know as to the convolutions of the ct^re- 
brum ? 

6. Th»*8ensfK— 

(rt) Taste : describe the special anat«>mic.'%l »«tructureH minis- 
tering to this sense. 

(h) Cut^meous Sensations — What do you know as to the 
various ^en^ation^ which may originate* in the skin? 
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